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Review of Process in 1913. 


By A. J. Newton, F.R.P.S. 


HERE is even less to report that is 
novel at the end of 1913 than there 
was at the end of 1912. The out- 

standing feature is the gradual perfection- 
ing of rotary photogravure by the several 
firms who are now operating this process. 
Although none of the new comers are pro- 
ducing work always as good as that of 
the experienced Rembrandt Intaglio Com- 
pany, many of them constantly approach 
it very closely. The Illustrated London 
News and Sketch continue to use rotary 
photogravure for many supplement pages 
regularly every week, and this work has 
shown a sustained improvement. No 
daily newspaper has so far used the pro- 
cess in England, but at any moment it is 
possible that we shall see it introduced for 
some of the pictures, if not all. 

The Offset process appears to make 
steady progress also, but it is having verv 
little effect on letterpress half-tone work 
so far. This process is used for printing 
by the Vacuum Transfer Syndicate, Ltd., 
who are exploiting an improved Vandyke 
process with remarkable success. Their 
process is admittedly not new, but by the 
use of excellent plant, and special solu- 
tions, in combination with the offset press, 
they are able to produce certain classes of 


work in a first-rate manner at an exceed- 
ingly high rate of speed. ` 

The other processes remain about 
where they were, and a comparison of this 
year’s Process Year Book with last year’s 
or even a comparison for several years 
back, will scarcely show any advance; of 
course, there is no retrogression, but it 
would seem that half-tone has now 
reached a standard that is difficult to sur- 
pass under present conditions of produc- 
tion. 

Nor has there been much novelty with 
regard to apparatus in the past year. 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co. have pro- 
duced an all-metal camera; the West- 
minster Engineering Company have im- 
proved their enclosed arc lamps so that 
flame carbons can now be burned for 
several hours without the glasses being 
clouded, and so enclosed arcs can now be 
used for colour work with greater advan- 
tage than open arcs; the Marshall mount 
has been introduced to prevent the con- 
stant complaint of the printer concerning 
the mounting of process blocks; and that 
is about all. 

On the educational side we have had a 
new and authoritative text book offered 
the craft in ‘‘Horgan’s Half-Tone and 
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Photo-Mechanical Processes,” and this 
affords a mine of information on the his- 
tory and methods of many processes now 
seldom worked, as well as of all those of 
the present day. 

The L.C.C. School of Photo-Engrav- 
ing has settled down under the new prin- 
cipal in its fine premises, and has under- 
taken two new lines of activity during the 
past year; firstly, afternoon. classes for 
lads whose employers allow them time to 
attend; and secondly, the commencement 
of a day trade school for the training of 


What Lamps should 


An Important Inquiry and tts results. 


R. A. J. Butt, Principal of the 
M L.C.C. Engraving School, and 
Mr. Smith, his chief assistant, 
have for some time past been engaged 
upon experiments to satisfy themselves as 
to what were the best types of lamps for 
photo engravers. They approached the 
matter with certain admitted preposses- 
sions. In substance their view was that 
the enclosed lamp as commonly known to 
the craft was less satisfactory than the 
open type arc. They had observed that 
the open type arcs emitted light which, 
when examined in the spectroscope, gave 
a continuous spectrum. They had op- 
posed the use of coloured flame ares for 
Various reasons, among which was the 
fact that the hght they emitted consisted 
of comparatively few spectral lines. 

This was hkely to produce a bad effect 
in the reproduction of a number of col- 
ours; likely in fact to upset the colour 
balance which the filters attempted to 
establish. 

We emphasise all this to make plain 
the circumstances and the prepossessions 
which obtained when the experiments 


boys for two or three vears; at least half 
these boys having won scholarships 
offered by the L.C.C., and this should at- 
tract superior lads into the industry. 

Education on the commercial as well as 
the technical side has not been neglected 
by this journal, whose strenuous cam- 
paign on the necessity of a knowledge of 
costs must be productive of results that 
will be beneficial to all those who want to 
see photo-engraving a dignified business 
and not a cut-throat scramble. 


Engravers use ? 


to 


now reported upon were undertaken by 
Mr. Bull and Mr. Smith. 

What they proceeded to do was to exam- 
ine the light emitted by the new white 
flame carbon lamps, making this examina- 
tion on a large spectograph having a neu- 
tral tint wedge placed over the slit. 
They photographed the spectrum of the 
hight from the white flame carbons 
through the usual colour filters and on 
the plates usually employed in the three- 
colour process; and the character of the 
light curves was recorded. 

To their surprise (as we understand) 
they found that the photographic records 
showed so many lines that the effect was 
to approach the continucus spectrum of 
the open type lamps. 

The experimenters, therefore, are in- 
clined to withraw the objection they had 
previously felt to the use of the flame ares 
in colour reproduction. In a recent ad- 
dress at the Roval Photographic Society 
they elaborated what they had observed 
which led to their changed views. The 
full report of their address will appear in 
our next issue. Meantime, we give this 
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summary and are glad to further elucidate 
it bv the help of an illustration of the ex- 
periments. 

What they noted came in effect to this, 
that they got so many lines in the light 
that these lines practically blended to- 
gether. 

The different behaviours in the cases 
of the different filters are very singular. 

Under the red filter the action of the 


enclosed arcs and the open arcs are vir- 


tually identieal. 
Under the green filter the enclosed arcs 
are 30 per cent. better, on exposure. 
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They take 30 per cent. less time for a 
given current consumption. 

Under the blue filter 50 per cent. less 
time is taken by the enclosed. 

It is to be understood that though we 
speak of ‘‘the enclosed,” to use colloquial 
terms, there must be no confounding of 
these white flame arcs with the lamps 
ordinarily known as the enclosed. 

These new white flame arcs have inside 
ventilation to prevent the deposit of 
oxides on the globe. 

The lecture will be printed 
February issue. 
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The Trade that Might be 


a Better One. 


By Arthur Cox, President of the Process Engravers’ Association. 


HE Process Engraving business of 
Great Britain ought to be a good 
profit-earning proposition, Lut is 

it? This question is asked in the colec- 
tive sense, because there is good ground 
for believing that a few individual busi- 
nesses pay fairly .well,.and there is no rea- 


son why all should not do likewise. 
Among the causes of failure are bad 
organisation, lack of sound business 


ability, lack of knowledge of the pecultari- 
ties of the business from a business stand- 
point, general mistrust of one’s fellow 
craftsmen (generally termed competitor), 
a great disinclination to do anything col- 
lectively beyond grumble; and there are 
other reasons too numerous to mention. 
How many process engravers can leave 
their business for, say, a month, and at the 
end of that time find that all has gone 
well, and that there 1s not a pile of wor- 
ries greeting their return? If they can- 
not do so, then there is something wrong 
with the organisation, and in return for 
the close personal attention their business 
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needs they should be getting such prices 
for their work as will fully repay them for 
that personal attention, those prices 
should yield sufficient profit at end of the 
year as will enable them not only to have 
drawn a good income during the year, but 
leave a good fat balance which they can 
invest to provide for the proverbial rainy 
day. A business must be looked at from 
the standpoint that it is being run for 
gain—of course, there are some who run 
a business for pleasure, but it is difficult 
to imagine anyone selecting the process 
business as a hobby. If so, what form 
should that gain take? There are two, 
one is as an investment of capital, which, 
by personal supervision, is so handled as 
to bring in a good income while one is 
well, also, which is more important, if one 
is sick and laid aside from active control 
Then there 
are wives and families to be provided for 
after the passing away of the guiding 
hand, that is to say, either the business 
should be of such value as to sell well as 


for any considerable time. 
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a going concern, or be kept running and 
yield a good income. A business that is 
dependent on continual personal attention 
and can be termed a ‘‘personal’’ business 
is not a good investment, therefore should 
vield large profits so as to enable sound 
investments to be made outside the busi- 
ness. 

A business to be sound as an invest- 
ment must be organised in such manner 
as to be self-reliant ; that is, it should not 
be necessary for the head of affairs to be 
constantly with his nose to the millwheel 
to keep matters in order. He should 
have his time free for the broad guidance 
of policy, and the very necessary and im- 
portant Fes or No in connection with in- 
ternal control. There should also be an 
understudy for even this position, one 
who, when occasion requires, can take the 
reins of office and handle them with dex- 
terity. If the head never at any time per- 
mits anyone else to handle the reins so 
long as he himself can hang on to them, 
how can he expect anyone to take them 
over at short notice and make any sort of 
satisfactory show? Therefore, if a busi- 
ness is of the personal, one man type, 
what good can it be as soon as that one 
man drops out? It will, therefore, be 
seen that organisation means something 
more than the mere getting through of 
orders to time. 

Business ability 1s far too wide a ques- 
tion to treat here, but there are points 
that may be lightly touched upon. 

It shows lack of business ability for a 
man to argue, that because he is in a 
small way he can afford to do work much 
cheaper than the big fellow, because he 
looks after everything himself, therefore 
saves money. ‘The man who does this is 
generally doing the work of four for the 
wages of one, and if he drew what he was 
really entitled to he would find he could 
not afford to sell any cheaper, if as cheap. 
If his personal attention is really worth 


anything he ought to charge, and be able 
easily to get, more for his work than the 
big fellow, because he should be putting 
in that touch of personality which in an 
artistic business should be worth some- 
thing. How many men who keep their 
nose to the grindstone from early morn- 
ing till late at night, even at times from 
early morning to earlier morning, do get 
any higher prices for their work or make 
such profits as will enable them to lay 
aside an amount sufficient to compensate 
them for their labours? 

Another point exhibiting lack of busi- 
ness ability is the tendency to rush after 
every block order in sight whether it is a 
class of work they are equipped for or 
not. The process business is really a 
business of specialisation. Small houses 
with small staffs particularly are special- 
ists if they would only realise it; they are 
particularly well equipped for and can 
handle some particular class of work well 
and economically ; other classes of work 
there are which always cause them 
trouble and loss. If they possessed busi- 
ness ability they would decide which lines 
they were particularly well equipped for, 
and which paid well accordingly, and 
select those particular lines and go for 
them, turning aside or quoting higher 
figures for other lines. A brass foundry, 
because they work in brass, do not at- 
tempt to make every class of brass goods, 
they take a certain few for which they are 
equipped. 

In the modern motor industry, the firms 
who have made the most money are the 
firms who have specialised on one type of 
vehicle, not those who have tried to make 
every model the public required. The 
process business is far more a spccialist 
business than either of these, consequently 
the man who cannot decide which par- 
ticular lines he is best equipped for lacks 
business ability. Lack of knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the business from a 


business standpoint is shown by the fact 
that so many will scrap around during 
quiet times for fillers at low prices just to 
keep the wheels going. The filler has 
been the curse of the trade, and is the 
prime cause of the present cut prices. A 
sound knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the business would reveal that the trade is 
governed by a wave line, that is to say, 
at one time We are on the crest and a little 
later in the trough, then we are on the 
crest again. ‘The crest can be taken as 
the peak of business, the trough as the 
. dip, therefore as the dip is a natural oc- 


currence it should be anticipated and pro- 


vided for when costing, and when it 
comes sit tight and do not take fright and 
cut prices to get fillers, the peak will come 
again at its usual time, but cut prices 
never rise. 

Mistrust of one’s fellow craftsmen is a 
very apparent trouble, even yet, although 
much has been done to clear away a lot of 
it. The average process engraver seems 
to be orfly too ready to believe anything 
his customer tells him about the other fel- 
low, never doubting for one moment the 
absolute veracity of the good, kind cus- 
tomer. This leads again to much un- 
necessary reduction of prices and extra 
discounts and countless other little extras 
which affect the Bank balances. Why 
not drop mistrust and rely upon costs, 
quote what is known to be the right price 
and stick to it like men, have sufficient 
pluck and determination to turn an order 
down if you cannot get the price you 
know is right according to your costs; 
the other fellow may have quoted lower, 
it may be a line that he is specially 
equipped for, and can produce at lower 
cost, you can come in on another line 
which you are specially equipped for, and 
he is not, therefore study cost, quote the 
right price and stick to it, things will then 
improve all round, but mistrust and grab 
will do no one any good. 
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Another point is the great disinclination 
to do anything collectively for fear that 
something may be done to help others. 
A big lot of proccss engravers want to sit 
on the fence and wait and see what the 
other fellows are going to do; they per- 
suade themselves that they are real smart 
in so doing. They are not; and if they 
could only see themselves as others see 
them, the picture presented would not be 
at all pleasing. It is only a narrow, 
warped mind, which persuades its owner 
that he is clever in pursuing such tactics. 
He must remember, if he has ever 
known; or should quickly learn if he 
hasn't, that a number of men meeting to- 
gether all in the same line of business 
learn something from one another, and 
greatly broaden their insight into the 
business they are engaged in. Such 
broadening of the mind leads to much 
good, and it may readily be believed that 
they as a body of business men are not 
going to do anything that the custodian of 
the fence top will reap much benefit from, 
while he stays there. The man who holds 
aloof, only sees his own little business, 
and no doubt persuades himself that he is 
a mighty big, clever fellow; but as a rule 
he is not anything of the sort, and is los- 
ing golden chances every day without 
knowing it, simply because he is waiting 
for somebody else to do something silly 
that will give him the ONLy chance HE IS 
CAPABLE OF GRASPING. Let him ask him- 
self, has he had those chances yet? Has 
he found the other fellows collectively do 
anything really silly to give him that 
chance He can rest assured that a 
number of business men in solemn con- 
clave have generally got sufficient com- 
mon sense amongst their number to keep 
the fence sitter sitting there as long as he 
wishes without much being hatched out. 
A fence wants a lot of sitting on before it 
yields any offsprings. Let every fence 
sitter just think what an old man he will 
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be before he does any good, then he will 
gather some idea of what sort of a job 
he has on. 

Why will men who have the temerity 
to call themselves business men openly 
grumble at the general condition of 
things, complain about the prices charged 
by their neighbour, complain of the man- 
ner in which their fellow craftsmen con- 
duct their business, and further complain 
that the Association does nothing to im- 
prove matters, while they themselves 
will not even do so much as lend their 
assistance by joining the Association and 
so back up those who are willing to try 
and do something? Do they expect that 
an Association possesses some wonderful 
unseen power which will enable it to work 
miracles? Or are they afraid that by 
joining such Association they may com- 
mit themselves in some manner which 
may possibly prevent them taking some 
order at some time below cost? this of 
course would be a terrible calamity, from 
which they may never recover. Or are 
they afraid that it may lead them to more 
thoroughly understand their business and 
by so doing reveal facts which they would 
rather not see? 

There is a Process Engravers’ Associa- 
tion here in England, the object of which 
is to endeavour to improve the general 
conditions of the whole trade. It cannot, 
however, improve the conditions of the 
whole trade unless practically the whole 
trade are members of the Association and 
give their support and assistance. Its 
membership has grown considerably dur- 
ing the past two vears, but there are 
still many not members, some sitting 
on the fence; others are simply indiffer- 
ent because they cannot realise what a 
great amount of good could be done by 
good, honest, collective action. 

We are now starting another year; 
Let 1914 be the year 
vou have been waiting for, and as ror4 


t1914 is its number. 
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comes in let one of your first duties be to 
apply for membership, so making it a red 
letter year in the annals of the process en- 
graving industry of the United Kingdom. 

Let there be a determined effort made to 
improve matters, and each make his mind 
up to improve conditions, not onlv for 
himself, but for the craft in general, and 
so leave the business which he has selected 
as a medium for earning his living in a 
condition better than he found it, and in 
such condition as it will be possible for 
others following him to earn a living. 

The best proof that a firm are conduct- 
ing their business in such manner is that - 
they have around them well-paid con- 
tented workers, and at the end of the year 
a good balance sheet, sound in all details, 
with a comfortable balance on the right 
side. This is far sounder proof than 
holding up figures to show what price per 
inch they get for some of their work. A 
firm can easily get 1s. per square inch 
even, and yet be giving fourteen penny- 
worth of value for it; conditions are un- 
healthy whatever price is charged if more 
value is given than is charged for. 

Let 1914 see a change, and with that 
I will close by wishing evervone a real 
prosperous New Year. 


Don’t think that when vcu pass the 
average in production—whatever vour 
work—vou are benefiting some one clse 
exclusively 


For vou're not—-you’re benefiting vour- 


self most. Time will prove it. 


If vou’re doing the best vou know ; if 
vour best ts better than that of someone 
else at the same pav—be glad of it. 


If vou can get up in the morning rested 
and refreshed, and go to veur work with 
a clear mind and a singing heart—be 
glad of it. 


THE PROCESS ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED BY GUARANTEE. 


OFFICERS. 


President— 
Mr. ARTHUR COX, 
Cox Illustrating Co., 
Ludgate Hii, Birmingham. 
a 
Vice President— 
Mr. A. DARGAVEL, 
Messrs. J. J. Swain and Sons, Ltd., 

Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Ø 
Treasurer— 


Mr. Epwin KUNTER, 
Anglo Engraving Company, 


Milford Lane, London, E.C. 
ø 
Secretary— 
Mr. E. A. WALMISLEY, 
Solicitor, 
Cranbrook Chambers, Ilford, E. 


J 
Objects of the Association 
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(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(c) To precure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(1) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and to 
guarantee their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(tf) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 


its members and 


their collective interest and welfare. 
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NOTICE FOR THE MONTH. 


Important Conference of the Process 
Trade at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, 
Lendon, E.C., on the 27th inst., com- 
mencing at 11 o'clock. 

Luncheon at 1.30, tickets 2s. 6d. each. 
Addresses by :— 

Mr. Arthur Cox, President. 

Mr. A. Dargavel (John Swain). 

Mr. Greenhill (André and Sleigh) 
and other members of the Trade. 


Discussion on the possibility to fix price, 
terms, and minimum for Line work. 


The Council at 
Work. 


URING the summer months the 
Council of the Association de- 
vised what they felt would be 

a scheme for the betterment of the 
trade, the proposal received very care- 
ful thought and was discussed at ex- 
ceedingly great length, and having given 
it considerabtion in aspect the 
Council at length launche ! its scheme, 
asking for a postal ballot upon the merits 
of the same. Not only was the matter 
fully propounded, but there was sent to- 
gether with the scheme properly prepared 
ballot papers with space for vote mark 
and signature. An urgent letter was 
sent asking for replies by a given date. 
As all replies had not come to hand by the 
date further letters were sent reminding 
the defaulters that their reply had not 
arrived and asking for it per return. 
These letters and voting papers were 


every 
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sent to every known Process house and 
newspaper house with a Process depart- 
ment in the country, but though stampe 
envelopes were sent for reply only 454% 
of the houses thought it worth while to 
take any notice of the communication, 
the other 544° being the richer by the 
postage stamp sent them. 

46, of the Trade houses replied; 45% 
of the Newspaper houses replied = 4547 
of the whole. 

33°, of the whole were in favour of the 
scheme. Only 5% voted against; the 
other 74% were unable to make up their 
minds. The remaining 543° leave us 


On Future Prospects. 


By the Secretary, Mr. E. A. Walmusley. 


AN anyone claim the right to be dis- 
couraged? The average man will 
probably answer according to his 

environment and circumstances, but a 
careful consideration, at different times of 
the same set of facts will probably drive 
one to the conclusion that serious discour- 
agement, like so many other minor ills, is 
more attributable to a state of liver, than 
actually due to the reverses of the 
moment. 

At any rate the fact remains that even 
with average people the condition is un- 
natural—‘‘Hope springs eternal,” etc. 

These thoughts are suggested by the 
result of the voting on the subject of the 
proposed change in the method of block 
measurement, recently before the process 
trade. 

As the members of the trade have been 
informed, the proposal to establish a trade 
custom to measure the block in a different 
manner to that hitherto existing has been 
lost. The voting was certainly in favour 
of the change, but the conditions very pro- 
perly imposed by the Council for the pro- 


still in the dark as to their views. 

Now this is a fair sample of the ve- 
sponse that is made to the efforts of the 
Association for the betterment of the 
trade. WHEN WILL THE OUTSTANDING 
544% oF THE Houses fall into line and 
help make the Association successful; 
will they come in NOW? The New Year 
is fresh upon us, let all make a New Year 
resolve, and let that resolve be that thev 
will join the Association and work hard 
for the welfare of the trade. 

The best friend of the Process En- 
graver is the Process Engravers’ Associa- 
tion. 


tection of the minority were such as to 
prevent any change unless there was prac- 
tical unanimity of opinion. 

The first moments of realisation that 
months of work, hundreds of letters, 
thousands of words, hopes, and promises 
have been in vain, is not altogether a 
pleasant period. We will avoid saying 
that all this effort has been wasted, be- 
cause we believe that effort never is 
wasted, and if it secure not the immediate 
object, its power returns to its source by 
way of greater experience and insight 
into men, matters, and things. 

Theretore, having survived the worst fit 
of depression, we immediately look about 
with renewed energy and ask ‘‘What’s 
to be done?” 

Now one of two things is clear, either 
this trade is not doing nearly so well as 
the amount of trouble, time, energy, and 
capital involved in it, would lead one to 
expect, or else the writer has been greatly 
deceived as to the need for urgency in 
dealing with the existing conditions. 

The question for process firms is 


whether thev are doing relatively as well 
as their friends engaged in other lines of 
business? If they are, perhaps the Asso- 
ciation will not be able to accomplish 
much of any use. Evidence, however, 
has been laid before the Council of the 
Association that things are not in such a 
flourishing condition, so they have been 
compelled to take the view that it is de- 
sirable, if possible, to find a way to im- 
prove conditions, prices, etc. 

With this object in view, a conference 
has been called for January 27th, at 
Anderton’s Hotel, [leet Street, E.C., at 
11.30 a.m., when certain interesting 
papers will be read and discussions take 
place, amongst other things, on a pro- 
posal which will be made by two promi- 
nent members to fix price terms and mini- 
mum for line work only, by way of a com- 


Satisfaction. 


ATISFACTION ! ! The sweetest 
realisation of the hard worked 
businessman, yet how rarely 

met with outside the Process trade. 
There must therefore be the greatest 
cause for congratulation in the fact that 
the Process Houses of this country seem 
to be so thoroughly satisfied with the 
business and conditions existing to-day 
that they seemingly have no desire for 
their improvement, or to make any effort 
by which the trade as a whole can be put 
upon a better footing and as a conse- 
quence be made to give a better return 
for the work performed by those engaged 
therein. 

Yet to the official mind it seems 
strange that there is so much latent satis- 
faction, for had we not been led into the 
seemingly false belief that things in the 
trade were in anything but a satisfactory 
conditon, intercourse with many members 
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mencement at some definite constructive 
work. 

Luncheon will be served at 1.30 p.m., 
tickets for whieh can be obtained as under, 
2s. 6d. each, and there is every indication 
of a breezy and successful meeting. 

An attempt will be made to come to 
some definite conclusion as to future steps, 
before the conference rises, and this can 
only be done if the meeting is representa- 
tive of the whole of the trade, inside and 
out of the Association. 

Readers of THE Process MONTHLY are 
therefore urged to communicate at once 
with the writer if they wish to make any 
proposal affecting the interests of the 
trade in order that arrangements may be 
made for everyone to have a hearing. 
Our motto for 1914 is certainly “Nil 
Desperandum.’’ 


of the trade had led us to suppose that 
things were so unsatisfactory that prac- 
tically every house was waiting for the 
advent of the leader who would come to 
the rescue and show the trade the way out 
of its deplorable condition, and lead it to 
a position where it could at least enjoy 
some of the fruits of its labours. 

We say some of the fruits advisedly, 
for by common report we were led to sup- 
pose that no one in the trade ever ex- 
pected to reap the entire fruits of his 
labour, the trade had to consider their 
workmen, their customers, the public, in 
fact, anybody and everybody but them- 
selves, so that it would have been out of 
the question for any house to have had a 
primary thought for its own balance- 
sheet ; circumstances would not allow it, 
and after all, is it not a fact that circum- 
stances govern? 

Such thoughts being constantly ex- 
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pressed in our hearing, we were firm in 
the belief that things needed righting, 
and as it Was no uncommon thing to hear 
it said, “Ah, if only the Process En- 
gravers? Association was really alive 
they would take up these matters and 
get them put right’; it was an 
easy step to the sneer that the Associa- 
tion does nothing but meet and take our 
subscriptions, but for effective work, 
well? 

Sneers are very cheap, but construc- 
tive work is often hard and difficult ; from 
the experience of a recent attempt upon 
the part of the Association to improve 
conditons, a fair deduction of the support 
afforded it in its work may be gathered. 

For many years the Association has 
been alive to the interests of its members, 
but effort after effort has shown that it is 
of no use an Association setting out to 
lead if the rank and file will not respond, 
but deliberately hold back from any kind 
of co-operation, and so not only do noth- 
ing to help, but become’a drag upon the 
wheels of those who are not only anxtous 
to point the road, but to lead the wav to 
victory. 

It is so easy to grumble and throw cold 
water upon efforts that are made, it is 
easier still to ignore those efforts and 
grumble because nothing is done, yet 
such is the case with many tn the trade, 
consequently sometimes some of the most 
enthusiastic members become tired and feel 
inclined to throw up the sponge. What 
is the use of working for an indifferent, 
grumbling, unthankful people? Better 
throw it all up and devote ourselves to 
our own work, is tke feeling engerdered, 
especially when after having given so 
much of their time and thought to the 
work the return received is a complaint 
that the Association is not alive. 

We have only space to refer to the 
latest attempt of the Council to be of use 
to its members, and the result of the 
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replies received, which show that the 
blame is not on the part of the Associa- 
tion, but on that of the trade itself. A 
consideration of the figures given on p. 8 
will provide food for very careful and 
serious thought. With such facts be- 
fore the trade, and every member of the 
trade will have the opportunity of study- 
ing them, there will surely be an awaken- 
ing to the opportunities and necessities of 
the case that will lead them to determine 
that the future shall, if possible, atone 
for the past. 


A few Important 
Questions. 


Extracted from R. S. Denham's Catechism. 


O.—If I keep my plant constantly busy 
does not that prove that I must be making 
money ? 

A.—No. If you are not getting more 
than cost for vour work the more work 
vou do the more money vou lose. The 
busy plant may have lower costs, but its 
price must be above cost—otherwise it 
will not make money. 

O.—Whvy do I need a cost system? 

jA.—-Because it is the only dependable 
means of ascertaining the cost of vour 
product, and vou cannot be certain of pro- 
fit without a knowledge of cost. 

Do the ordinary principles of suc- 
cessful business apply to photo-engraving 
or don't they? 

You ask vour bookkeeper to ac- 
count for every cent of cash; do vou ask 
vour workmen to account for every 
minute ef time? 

Is there anything vou sell (apart from 
material) except time ? 

Do vou ask vour bookkeeper to tell 
vou “absut how much cash we took Inst 


moath’’? Perhaps not. 


iter, 


agp 4 W a 
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Line Negatives on Dry Plates. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


T is quite an easy matter to use dry 
plates for negatives in line and in 
tone, when the method is worked by 

itself and when the different conditions 
are quite understood. 

All Process dry plates should be backed, 
thus saving a deal of trouble. If the ex- 
pense of the backing is objected to, a 
very efficient backing sheet can be made 
by soaking a sheet of black paper (plenty 
of it in a dark room) and squeegeeing 
this on the back of dry plate. Any one 
sceptical about the advantages of back- 
ing Process plates, are advised to back 
one half of a plate with wet black paper, 
leaving one half quite unbacked, expose 
such a plate and finish. There will be no 
more doubt about the advantages or dis- 
advantages. 

Process emulsion can be obtained on 
glass and on celluloid. The negatives on 
celluloid can be cut up so as to écono- 
mise metal. 

Dry plates require a far more critical 
focussing than a wet plate, and if this ts 
borne in mind trouble will be avoided. 

Full exposure must be given in all 
cases or good density is difhcult to obtain ; 
full exposure is also requisite to allow of 
clearing properly. 

The best developer is :— 


No. I. 
Hyvdrokinone ... TF ounce. 
Metabisulphite Potash... 1 ,, 
Potass Bromide l bi 
Water ae 40 ounces. 
NO. 2. 
Caustic Potash ... 2 ounces, 
Water soe ase JO hy 
For use take equal parts, shaking each 


De- 


velop for three minutes at a temperature 


bottle before pouring out solutions. 


of 65° F., and so time the exposure that 
three minutes at 65° will always give the 
negative required; rinse quickly before 
immersing in 


Hvyposulphite of Soda... 6 ounces. 
Water ie ia BOs cag 
Metabisulphite Potash ... 1 ounce. 


When fixed a dry plate negative looks 
fairly right, but placed on white paper 
there is a slight veil, and this veil must 
be removed by immersion in 


Hypo ... 5 ounces. 
Water bas awe 20° Se 
Potash Metabisulphite ... + ounce. 


To this is added sufficient of a strong 
solution of Ferricyanide of Potash to just 
colour it yellow, the clearing must be 


carefully watched, and the slightest loss 


II 


of density prevented, follow with copious 
washing. . 

With good copy full exposure and pro- 
per development when the negative has 
gone through the clearing bath it is 
finished, and should be perfect in density 
and in clearness of line. 

With poor copy dirty whites and grey 
lines, after clearing, the negative will re- 
quire intensification, and for this use Mer- 
cury, followed by Ammonia, but never 
even try to use the lead and stinko in- 
tensifier on a dry plate. 

The best and only reliable formula for 


Mercury is this: 


Mercury bichloride I ounce. 
Ammonium Chloride i oe 
Water 20 ounces. 


The addition, or use of either Hydro- 
chloric Acid or Potass Bromide, causes 
reticulation and general failure, the above 
formula newer fails. 

After bleaching the negative in the mer- 
cury solution, wash for not more than 
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five minutes, then blacken by immersion 
in 


Soda Sulphite I ounce. 

Water... TE ... J0 ounces. 
or 

Lia. Ammonia 1 ounce. 

Water _... ae ... 10 ounces. 


Wash a few minutes, rub over with a 
tuft of wet cotton wool and put away to 


dry. 


Don’t wash too long after the mercury. 

To dry negatives quickly dab surface 
with a clean damp chamois leather, then 
immerse in 

Industrial spirit 80 ounces. 

Formaline I ounce. 

Soak in this for three to five minutes, 
then dab with leather and finish drying 
over gas stove. 


Negatives for Offset Work. 


ERSISTENTLY, like the ever-repeating 
decimal, comes the oft-recurring 
query: “Will photo-engravers 

ever understand that we cannot use nega- 
tives made in their regular way for offset 
work?” 

When mistakes of this kind are made it 
is customary to lay the blame on the 
photographer, whereas he may have been 
orly an accessory after the fact, and the 
instructions given him were entirely 
wrong. 

There are at least five or six ways of 
making negatives for this work. Every 
photographer has his own ideas on how 
to get results with the apparatus he uses, 
and much depends on the nature of the 
copy, the reduction wanted, and how it is 
to be used. 

Again, photographers using collodion 
emulsion on dry-plate systems will oper- 
ate differently than those who use the 
regular method. 

Very often a negative is required with 
the highlights closed up fine, with a very 
fine hard dot in the shadows, giving all 
the gradation in the copy; others require 
relatively large dots in the shadows. 

We have seen good results with a plain, 
straight exposure; another time it will be 
a double exposure, sometimes changirg 
screen separation during exposure ; some- 
times exposing with and without the 
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screen; the use of different stops; and 
last, but not least, the old indirect 
method of making three negatives in 
order to sell one. 

Unless advised carefully on just what 
is wanted, photographers may go wrong 
in making separation process negatives 
for this work. 

The photographer, as a rule, is far more 
painstaking as to detail, copy gradation, 
and density than most of his critics will 
allow; some of them become very pro- 
ficient in this work, using rare judgment 
and skill. 

Lately the metzograph screen is again 
being used for offset work and for high- 
light half-tone work. We have seen 
some beautiful examples where soft and 
light pencil character sketches depicted in 
highlight work just like the original, with 
no semblance of screen.—The Printing 
Art, 


T PEXROSE Pocker Book is, as usual, full 

of good things; it is sometimes surprising 

that the Editor manages to give the trade 

so many good things is such small compass. lt 
is an invaluable help to the Process worker. 


c=: HeENTscueee’s Kalendar is one of the 
choicest we have seen this season, it is 

well worth a place in any office, and the 
beauty of design and delicacy of execution is ex- 
tremely pleasing. 


Workers Hints. 


DANGER IN FORMIC ACID. 
J ena Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania, writes :—‘‘Taking the tip 

from the ‘Process Engraving 
Notes,’ last month, I immediately put 
formic acid into use in place of acetic acid 
for loosening negative films before turn- 
ing. I found, as you stated, that the 
formic acid would do the work quicker, 
but the helper I put on the job told me 
that the new acid was ‘eaten de skin off 
me han’s.’ So I put another boy at work 
at it, with the same result—the formic 
acid does destroy the skin, where one is 
putting their hands in it all day. Answer. 
—‘*Foreman’’ deserves the thanks of all 
readers for this timely warning of the 
danger of formic acid. It is one of the 
valuable features of this department that 
readers can exchange views and relate ex- 
periences. 


* * 


CARE AND CLEANING OF 
AIRBRUSH. 

The handpiece is a delicate instrument, 
and must be treated with great care. It 
should be cleaned out as soon as it is 
finished with by dipping in water and put- 
ting a high pressure through it, allowing 
it time to dry before putting it away. 
Most workers keep the brush in their 
pockets, and would no more think of let- 
ting anyone else handle it than a glass- 
cutter would do with his pet diamond. 
The air pump should be kept well lubri- 
cated, and when working the pressure 
should not be allowed to sink too low. 

* 


* * 


When oiling the machine, wipe off any 
oil there may be outside the holes. A 
new machine requires oiling more fre- 
quently than one that has been in use for 
some time, but in neither case should the 
oil cups and oil holes be flooded. 
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ZINC TINT PLATES. 


We were printing a street car card 
which required a solid background in light 
buff tint. Our colour was a little dark, 
so the press was carefully re-washed, and 
the tint block or plate (made of zinc) was 
wiped off briskly with a clean rag. A 
lighter colour was put on and an impres- 
sion pulled, when we found to our aston- 
ishment that the colour had changed to a 
dirty grey. Then we discovered that we 
should not have wiped off the plate. The 
wiping of the plate had caused the lead in 
the zinc to come to the surface, thus 
changing the colour of the ink. The 
press was re-washed without touching the 
plate, a few impressions pulled, and the 
colour became just right. 


* . * * 


THE DARK-ROOM TOWEL. 


In many dark-rooms one sees the towel 
either flung on the bench or hung on a 
nail behind the door, and in either case it 
svon becomes sodden and will not pro- 
perly dry the hands. In my dark-room |} 
have a strong string stretcher from one 
wall to the other just above my head, and 
on this are hung two American wood 
clips, which are sold at 4d. each. Knots 
are tied to prevent these slipping about, 
and the clips are placed at a distance 
equal to the width of my towel, and at 
such a position that the towel hangs con- 
veniently near the sink. On the edge of 
a shelf two other clips are fixed, with a 
nail through the centre hole for a spare 
towel to use when the first becomes wet 
through, and by using the lower end of 
each and then turning upside down one 
always has a dry end to use. The towel 
place, and 
dries more quickly through 
hanging free in the air.—B. D. 
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The Graphic Arts at the Panama 


Pacific International Exposition. 


OLSTOI and Kant, Carlisle and 
T Plato, Bacon and Nietschze are 
not the only folk who have 
struggled in their highly philosophical 
minds with the question ‘‘What is Art?” 
This knotty problem has probably dis- 
turbed more knotty intellects than any 
other question of æsthetics, morals or 
politics, and variety and quantity of liter- 
ary contributions on the subject only seem 
to make the matter worse, whether Mat- 
thew Arnold undertakes it in an essay, or 
Kipling in a poem. Like Rumour, it will 
not down; and like Truth, it rises again. 
Of late, it has been bothering the heads 
of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, up to which it came for final ad- 
judication and statistical settlement. This 
time the subject had to be put in a cata- 
logue; so the directors, figuratively of 
course, smoked the metaphysical pipe, 
and through the curling, grey rings, 
strained their vision to discern those 
foggy boundaries that mark the frontiers 
of high Art and the lowlands of mere 
Labour. 

In brief, they had to schedule the ex- 
hibits that will be displaved to the world 
when the nations come to San Francisco 
to celebrate in 1915 the completion of the 
Panama Canal. Where should they put 
the photographs? That was the prob- 
lem. Was photography an art, or wasn't 
it? That was the question. 

The controversy that was waged, en- 
tirely in the rare, impersonal ether of 
esthetics, involved the painter who stood 
firm for the integrity of his graphic art, 
and for the plebeian democracy of the 
products of the camera. He spoke the 
word, ‘‘authographic’’ with sententious 
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emphasis, and applied it to the dear crea- 
tions of his hand and heart; while to him 
all photographs were mechanical and 
looked alike. To this the camera en- 
thusiast returned a hearty ‘‘no,’’ and 
asked pertinent questions. ‘‘Was there 
more art,’’ he demanded ‘‘in the village 
barber’s painting, curtained tenderly with 
pink netting and hung to affright the 
appetite in the country hotel dining-room, 
or in the retouched landscape photograph 
of a wistful midsummer night? And if 
imaginaton ts the quality,’’ he proceeded, 
*‘that makes for art, then tell me in which 
is fancy’s play freest—this dining-room 
daub of a dismal likeness to an expiring 
fish of unknown species, lying on a leaf 
of singularly blue lettuce, or one of 
Arnold Genthe’s photographs of a society 
matron who was a belle when the 
daguerrotype was invented?” 

This was good argument and most dif- 
ficult to refute, but the word ‘‘autho- 
graphic’’ held its potent power and scat- 
tered the photographic foe or silenced his 
batteries, and the question remained in 
the company of the uncertain until, just 
as it always happens when irrefutable 
argument meets unanswerable reply. 
There was a compromise, and Theodore 
Hardee, Chief of the Department of 
Liberal Arts, was the umpire whose ad- 
justment pleased everybody. 

He agreed with the photographer on 
the importance of the element of art in 
his product, and he agreed with the 
painter and sculptor about ‘‘autho- 
graphic” things. He agreed that there 
is sometimes more art in a photograph 
than there is in some paintings, and that 
some portrait negatives out of a dark 


room are the pure essence of the camera 
man’s imagination; but nevertheless he 
conceded to the painter and the sculptor 
their claim for the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of ‘‘authographic art.” Examples 
of the latter were properly designed to 
grace the walls and easels of the Palace 
of Fine Arts; but photographs, too, being 
works of art, should find place in an Art 
palace, and so they would. They will be 
given luxurious exhibit space in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts over which Mr. 
Hardee exercises sympathetic and dis- 
criminating control. Both thus were 
agreed to be the products of art, only 
photographs were more ‘‘liberal’’ than 
paintings, with which conclusion the mat- 
ter came to a decision pleasing to all con- 
cerned, and eminently just. 

This conclusion is based upon the fact 
that it will be impossible to include in the 
Department of Fine Arts work of every 
character witch was included in the more 
inclusive Department of Art at the St. 
Louis World's Exposition of 1904. 

The classification for San Francisco 
has been determined upon after very care- 
ful consideration with some of the world’s 
best exposition authorities. From it will 
be seen that many articles shown in the 
Department of Art at St. Louis are in our 
classification listed in the Department of 
Liberal Arts and the Department 
Manufacturers. 

In San Francisco all photography of 
whatever nature will be exhibited in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts, the collection thus 
being assembled in one section will lend 
itself to comparative examination, and it 
will be possible to view the exhibit in its 
purely mechanical expressions and pro- 
cesses as well as in those examples 
the emotional, intellectual or 
creative power of the exhibitor is re- 
vealed. This will accomplish far more 
for the interests of pictorial photography 


of 
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than would result were all good pictorial 
photographs sorted out from the general 
photographic display and placed by them- 
selves in the Fine Arts Building. 

Another most excellent reason for 
this adjustment of the matter arises out 
of consideration of space. The size of 
the Palace of Fine Arts is definitely fixed, 
and is none too great for its uses. Inthe 
Liberal Arts Palace the exhibit of Photo- 
graphy will be more commensurate with 
its importance than the limitations of 
space in the Fine Arts Palace will permit ; 
and the consideration of greatest import- 
ance to the producer is not whether his 
display is in building A or building B, 
but whether it is given ample and ade- 
quate space in surroundings congenial to 
its character. These considerations will 
prevail in the Liberal Arts Palace, where 
the exhibitor of photography will receive 
every consideration of space and treat- 
ment in the exhibition of his product that 
conditions will permit. 

In the nature of the case Photography 
has never been given in any Exposition, 
whatsoever, such an important place as 
it will occupy in 1915, because the last 
decade has marked tremendous strides in 
the perfection of this highly specialised 
craft, and it is so rapidly encroaching on 
the domain of fine art, that some doubts 
have been expressed whether it should 
not be given space in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. 

The display of cameras, lenses, latest 
inventions in the realm of the ‘‘movie’’ 
and the mechanical nature of this mate- 
rial, argue in favour of its placement in 
the department of Liberal Arts, where 
process and product, camera and de- 
veloped picture will attract the attention 
of the hundreds of thousands who will 
come to the Exposition armed with their 
own apparatus to perpetuate the 
memories of their visit to the Magic City. 


To be Continued. 
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A Chote Collection. 


By the Editor. 


UR contemporary, The Photo En- 
gravers’ Bulletin, is waging war- 
fare against some of the abuses 

that exist in the Process trade, not only 
on the part of the Process Engraver’s cus- 
tomer, but upon the part of the Process 
Engraver himself, for it seems to be 
shown that it is common knowledge on 
both sides of the Atlantic that he sins 
quite as much, if not a little more than 
his customer. 

It is of such frequent occurrence that 
we are assured that the price cutter and 
free sketches vendor are abroad, that we 
almost look upon the statementasapart of 
the stock-in-trade of the traveller; yet we 
have occasionally been favoured with evi- 
dence showing the system adopted by the 
class of house referred to, which seems to 
prove that so long as they can secure 
orders they care for nothing else; they 
are not out to originate work, to suggest 
ways of using illustrations, etc., for the 
betterment of their clients’ business; no, 
that is too difficult a proposition ; all they 
want is turnover, and they are out to get 
it by the easiest methods possible, which 
seemingly in their opinon is by getting it 
away from some other house at a lower 
price ; that the other house has been giving 
careful attention and satisfaction perhaps 
for long years is nothing to them, for 
finding by some means or other the price 
being paid at the moment, quote some- 
thing lower and press their claims upon 
that single ground, carefully ignoring the 
questions of quality, service, etc., etc. ; 
these things do not count with them so 
long as they can get the work transferred 
to their house. 

We do not pretend to believe all the 
stories we hear of cut prices, vet when 
we are definitely assured that there is 


being quoted three-colour half-tone at 
11d. per square inch; black and white 
half-tone at 24d. per square inch; and rd. 
or rather less per square inch for line, it 
seems strange how these stories can gain 
currency, unless there is some sort of 


_foundation for them; what the facts are 


we do not know. 

We fully believe in competition in busi- 
ness and consider that clean, healthy 
competition will always be welcomed by 
practically every business man, but if 
competition on such wild cut-throat lines 
as those named above gets rampant it will 
evidently sound the death knell of the par- 
ticular trade affected, or what is rather 
more likely, the death knell of the houses 
engaged in such practices. 

Of course, it is up to any and every 
house to devise methods of production by 
which it can reduce costs, and if that 
house chooses to give away the benefit of 
these reduced costs no one has any right 
to complain. So long as a house knows its 
costs and sells its products so that it can 
honestly pay its way we contend they 
have a perfect right to do so, no one can 
or should insist upon them making a pro- 
fit if they do not wish to do so, but we 
have a strong opinion that any house 
doing its business upon these lines will 
soon find out that it is rot a profitable 
game, for few of us are in business 
merely for the benefit of our customers, 
we have duties to our families and our- 
selves, dutics to ‘the State, etc., etc., 
which compel considerations that lead to 
the attempt to make profit if at all pos- 
sible. 

It is not against houses that know 
their costs and conduct their businesses 
on businesslike principles that we object; 
if they can work at moderate prices and 
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make profit it is all to the advantage of 
evervbody that they should, but it is 
against the indiscriminate price cutting 


that we protest, price cutting such as the 
following, which was shown to a tra- 


veller of a well-known Process house by 
one of his customers, who had received it 
from a competing house: ‘‘Have you 
realised that our offer is not merely to 
make your plates at a low price, but that 
if you will transfer the business to us we 
will do them at a lower price than you are 
now paying, whatever that price is.” 
Comment is needless. 

The following letter reprinted from 
The Bulletin, is a choice specimen of the 
kind of competitor referred to :— 


COMPETITION UNABLE TO MEET 
OUR LAST PRICE REDUCTION. 
Some time ago we published the follow- 

ing card :— 

To THE TRADE. 

To meet the present price cutting 
among photo-engravers in New Orleans 
we offer to the trade the following new 
rates :—Line zinc etching, 4 cents per 
square inch (old rate 8 cents per square 
inch); zinc half-tones, 6 cents per square 
inch (old rate ro cents per square inch); 
copper half-tones, 8 cents per square inch 
(old rate 124 cents per square inch); art 
work*® 25 cents per hour (old rate 75 cents 
per hour). . 

All work guaranteed. We are pre- 
pared to meet any additional cut rates. 
Established over fifteen years. 

ROMANSKI PHOTO-IEENGRAVING Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

S25 Perdido St. 

No other photo-engraver in New Or- 
leans has been able so far to meet the 
above rates. 

Low prices are no experiment with us. 
We are old hands at the game, estab- 
lished over fifteen years and know our 


* House painters are earning 65 cents per hour. 
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business from the ground up and from 
every angle. 

To-day we have as customers ninety 
per cent. of the trade, which is always 
very exacting as to prompt service and 
quality. Our work is good and we are 
holding this trade, which comes regularly 
to us every day, and the amount of busi- 
ness is increasing every month since our 
new prices took eftect. 

The principle to make photo-engravings 
cheaper than our competitors is based on 
the same points as any other business or 
manufacturing industry-— we prepared 
ourselves three years for this step. 

Granting that the labour-saving appli- 
ances are about equal—here are several 
of the points in our favour :— 

We have a thorough expert knowledge 
and practical experience of the actual 
work done in the shop—against only a 
business knowledge of the work. 

We have low rent—against high rent. 

We have no unnecessary overhead 
office expenses, no unproductive stock- 
holders, no heavy officers’ salaries. 

We attend strictly to our profession 
only—no other business, no social or 
political ambitions to waste our time and 
money. 

We employ no high-priced solicitors, 
which would often double the cost of 
photo-engraving. 

We are in absolute control of our plant 
by superintending and doing part of the 
work ourselves. 

ROMANSKI PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 

New Orleans, La. 
Third Floor, "Phone Main 3908. 


In considering the above it must be re- 
membered that wages of the Process 
worker in America are just about double 
those paid to the workers in this country. 

llow many English houses could double 
the 
course expenses and materials in propor- 
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wages of the workmen (and, of 


—_ 
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tion) and then turn out half-tones at 3d. 
per square inch? 

We now turn to another class of cut- 
ting, that on the part of the customer, 
and we suppose there is hardly a Process 
house in the kingdom that has not at 
some time or other received communica- 
tions of a similar character, sometimes 
presented under circumstances that 
make it verv difficult to give the particu- 
lar reply they would like ; in any case they 
form part of a very objectionable system 
of price cutting, for in many cases a re- 
fusal would be tantamount to the losing 
of the work, and there are few Process 
Engravers that are prepared to let a fair 
account go from their books if they can 
retain it by an advertisement or frec 
sketches, though they inwardly resent the 
demand, knowing that the advertisement 
or what else will not do them any good, 
and is really a further discount extracted 
from them by unfair means. 


The following letters are thoroughly 
representative :— 

Evansville, Ind. 
May 7, 1913. 

Dear Sirs,— | 

We are large users of half-tone en- 
gravings. All of our readers are also 
users of the engraver’s product. 

The manufacturers of furniture are 
most appreciative of fine half-tone work, 
and displays of your work in our maga- 
azine would, no doubt, bring vour firm 
into notice. 

We have sent you a sample copy and 
herewith enclose our card of advertising 
rates. We will give you one-fourth or 
one-half page advertisements for a year 
and accept half-tone work in exchange at 
your regular rates, say fifteen cents per 
square inch. 

Please let us hear from you. 

We would be glad to print in our read- 
Ing pages any samples of your work you 


could send us, furniture preferred. 
Very truly vours, 
THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY. 
Jaun & OLLIER, 
Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen,—We are calling your atten- 
tion to what is probably an opportunity 
for you and ourselves to transact some 
business together to our mutual profit. 

We are a catalogue house, manufactur- 
ing quite a quantity of fine catalogues, 
and verv frequently have occasion to sub- 
mit a fine cover design. 

We are writing you to inquire if vou 
are disposed to supply us with cover de- 
signs as the occasion arises, namely : vou 
name a price and if we get the order for 
the printing, you get the order for the de- 
sign and engraving as per vour quotation, 

We will not request the designs from 
you except where we have very good rea- 
son to believe the sale is very certain, and 
will consider your interests as sincerely 
as our own. In case we hear from vou 
favourably in this respect, we are quite 
sure we will be able to throw vou some 
nice business. 

Yours very truly, 


Bye, 


g 
these questions in the only practical wav 
possible, viz., by combining in united 
action through the I.A.P.E., which has 
made such strides during the last two or 


Our American friends are dealing with 


three vears. 

It is quite true that the pestilence has 
not grown here to anything like the pro- 
portions it has in the U.S.A., but even in 
this country it needs dealing with. 
Where is the Process statesman who will 
arise and show us the way? or is the craft 
so overweighted with men of ability that 
each one deems others more fitted for the 
position than himself, and so holds aloof, 
waiting for something to turn up? 
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First Notes on the “ Process Year Book.” 


By Mr. Frank Colebrook. 


66 e 39 
INTAGLIO” TO 
FRONT. 


MANY SUGGESTIONS. 
THE 


ot young men who take in The 
Nineteenth Century — and 
don’t read it.” I well remember 
hearing the gibe in a pulpit harangue. 
They fitted my case; I’d a score or two of 
unread ‘‘N.C.’s,’’ though to be sure, I 
always pleaded the shortness of life and 
scantness of opportunity. To-day I am 
addressing ‘‘you young (and old) en- 
gravers who take in the Process Year 
Book, and don’t read.it.’’ You also, per- 
haps enter the same pleas. But they are 
‘*not good enough.’’ 


Each, of course, must ‘‘dree his 
weird’’; the plate maker who omits to 
study his ‘‘P.Y.B.’’ must suffer, as he 
certainly will suffer. I can, and will, 
however, do what | can in reason, and 
even a bit out of reason, to try to mini- 
mise the penalty of neglect. I can jot 
out a few things which the 1913-14 
“P.Y.B.” contains. 

It opens with a grave warning by the 
Editor, Mr. Wm. Gamble, that ‘‘in the 
near future half-tone blocks will be dis- 
placed to a considerable extent in illus- 
trated books and journals, and probably 
also in our more important daily and 
weekly newspapers.’’ It seems to be con- 
clusively proved, he says, that intaglio- 
printed illustrations have hit the public 
taste better than half-tones. The half- 
tone ‘‘is a flat-surfaced print at its best” 
—Come, come, come, Mr. Gamble, this 
from vou! this wound in the house of a 
friend !—‘‘while the intaglio has the re- 
lieved effect of colour piled up in propor- 
tion to light and shade, which is just what 
an artist desires to see, as the counter- 


part of the methods he adopts in painting 
a picture.” 

Mr. Gamble does not say what I will 
say, that in the last few weeks the daily 
papers’ printing speed problem in intaglio 
seems to have been solved. | have seen 
a satisfactory print by rotary intaglio on 
common news selling at, say 13d. a Ib., 
done at the long-desired and long deemed 
impossible 12,000 revolutions of the im- 
pression cylinder per hour. So I say the 
printing speed problem seems practically 
solved. 

Intaglio is not dear. That will come 
as a surprise to ‘‘P.Y.B.’’ readers. I 
have long ago declared that it seemed 
capable of being turned out at about 15% 
above the cost of half-tone by letterpress ; 
and that even that margin might be re- 
duced. ‘Tis to be hoped the ‘‘P.Y.B.’s”’ 
intimation and any others hinting at its 
moderate cost will not lead to a slaughter 
of prices. 

I don’t understand Mr. Gamble’s 
words ‘“‘If it should be found possible to 
print both the text and illustration from 
the intaglio engraved cylinder.” The 
Illustrated London News proves the prac- 
ticability of this every week. So I sup- 
pose does L’Illustration, of Paris. Pre- 
sumably he is referring only to legal pos- 
sibility. As to that I earnestly trust that 
no mistake may be made. The facts as 
to what 1s common knowledge, and as to 
what may be deemed exclusive, should 
not be very difficult to ascertain. Failure 
to ascertain them may be ruinously 
costly ; perhaps to more parties than one. 

Of the intaglio illustrations in the book, 
that of the Rotary Photogravure Co., of 
New Jersey, is the least satisfactory. The 
English firms all show up well. 
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Let there be no dumps about intaglio. 
To be sure, it is going to capture some 
daily newspapers. But of how much use 
are daily newspapers to engravers to- 
day? Half-tone will not be replaced. 
Mr. Gamble will bear with me while 1 
gently hint that he is overdoing things a 
bit, as the strong man is always apt to 
overdo things. Mr. Gamble can never 
be half-hearted, and I say all honour to 
him for his overflowing zeal. But we 
mustn’t be carried away with either his 
optimism or his pessimism. Letterpress 
half-tone and line will remain what he 
himself has dubbed them, ‘‘The wonder- 
ful process.” 

There is a short, interesting article on 
“Colour Blocks from Uncoloured Copy.” 
It deals with ‘‘a process introduced and 
perfected by the pioneer house of Carl 
‘Hentschel, Ltd.” The writer alludes to 
the common modes of producing colour 
blocks from a photographed subject— 
colouring up the photographs by dyes or 
albumen colours. The photographic 
base obtrudes and causes a fuzzy and 
muddy result, generally unsatisfactory, 
both to the block maker and the customer. 

To show what better things can be done 
two entirely different renderings of the 
same subject are shown in the Year Book, 
a view of the old General Post Office in 
London during demolition; the legend at 
the foot being the appropriate phrase 
“Sic transit.” Both were engraved from 
the same ordinary photograph. They 
differ widely, but each ts an artistic re- 
sult. The one suggests a Whistler Noc- 
turne im steely blue-black and grev; the 
other gives, with splendid effect, our Lon- 
don evening plow, which artists know so 
well, and which should be known so well 
to all Londoners. 

Mr. VT. C. Kamer deals very briefly 
with the Marshall Patent Mount—‘‘to all 
appearances a solid metal mount.” One 
recalls once more the curious letter from 


a plate maker which went with certain 
blocks of his to Neill’s, the printers, of 
Edinboro’. The plates seemed curved a 
bit, the engravers intimated, but when 
they were put on the machine the pres- 
sure of the evlinder would flatten them 
out all right!! The Marshall Patent 
Mount (made by the Marshall Engraving 
Co., Ltd., of 12-14 Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C.) costs little more than wood, and 
may cost a very great deal less. 

Now in this first review let me turn 
over a few of the illustrations and say 
frankly what F like and what I don’t like. 
I could willingly ‘‘live with” the ‘‘mob- 
cap” study of The Photochrom Co. The 
next plate ‘‘Entrance to Wembley Park,” 
must not be criticised, except as a tech- 
nical essay ; it is reproduced with Butler’s 
one-exposure camera without fine etching 
or retouching ; and is remarkable enough 
as such achievement. Mr. E. T. Butler 
has an article in which he treats of the 
single exposure tri-colour camera, which 
takes two images by reflection and one by 
direct light. 

‘The Girl in Blue,” offset by Johnson, 
Wvykes and Paine, Leicester, comes 
very near, I think, to being a per- 
fect little study. Mann’s offset rotary 
gave the subject a chance; it always 
does. ‘Nature Study” is technically in- 
teresting, but would have been better 
omitted. The thing is plate marked, too, 
in a faint sort of wav, as if the printers 
were a bit hesitant in suggesting that it 
was handgravure. Plate mark like a 
man if vou plate mark at all. I?m glad 
this is not an English production. 

I'm particularly pleased to see the most 
illuminating and convincing argument Dy 
Mr. J. R. MeGowing for the use of strong 
line work. The half-tone oak room is 
worthless, as shown in the illustration, 
but is this really supposed to be an ideal 
half-tone block? The line oak room is 
splendid. 
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The Offset Method. 


By Charles Harrap. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

HE growth of Offset-Printing, which 
has been progressive since its in- 
troduction by Ira W. Rubel, in 

1906, has now taken a very firm hold of 
the printing trade in this country. It has 
perhaps not been adopted to such an ex- 
tent as in the United States of America, 
where so many firms have purchased off- 
set machines, mostly of the rotary type. 

So far as Europe is concerned, Eng- 
land had the advantage of its first intro- 
duction in 1907 by Rubel himself, but it 
was not until 1908 that offset printing 


was given a commercial trial in this coun- 


trv, but no time has been lost by far- 
seeing firms and those who are prepared 
to give almost every new invention a fair 
trial, and occasionally reap the benefit of 
a really useful article—to adapt the 
method to the most useful ends. Unlike 
the printers of the United States, many 
English houses did not see fit to adopt 
it, until it had been well tested for all 
classes of work, especially chromo. pro- 
ductions. The time has now come when 
few printers can afford to neglect this 
beneficial aid to business. 

When offset was first introduced it was 
largely used for note and letterpaper 
headings, so that it was thought to be 
applicable mainly to that class of print- 
ing. For this purpose, the majority of 
the work was done in the same way. 
That is, transfers were taken from en- 
graved stones or plates, reversed by 
oppusing a second picce of transfer paper 
to the newly pulled first transfer, and by 
passing the two under suitable pressure a 
reversed transfer was obtained. The re- 
versed transfers were then transferred to 
zinc or aluminium plates and were placed 
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in the offset machine for printing. In 
this way no new proeess was required, 
and there was no dislocation in the staff 
of a printing establishment: it simply 
called for the best work possible by the 
craftsmen, and gave an increased output. 

This state of affairs was not of long 
duration, because lithographers are con- 
tinually required to produce work in col- 
our, but the earlier machines, running at 
high speeds, were not in the main capable 
of good register, notwithstanding which 
some houses produced passable chromo- 
lithographs by them; these, 
could not be regarded as equal to the 
standard of work that would be required 
if the offset machine were to be univer- 
sally adopted. This was so apparent 
that the printers’ engineers at once took 
the matter up in earnest. 

In the meantime, those who were work- 
ing the machines then on the market 
found, largely owing to the increased 
speed of production, other channels of 
usefulness for the offset machine and 
method. In some branches of his 
work the printer in the United States had 
retained older methods of production 
than were in use in England, and in some 
cases with better results. There, the 
practice of producing the complete order 
directly from copperplates or steelplates, 
for such items as share certificates, re- 
mained in vogue much longer than in 
England, and consequently gave an excel- 
lent opportunity for the competition of 
the offset method in this and much similar 
work, which is printed upon the hardest 
sized papers. 

Previously, and even now, the pro- 
duction of work on paper of this character 
requires that the stone should be etched 


however, 
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in high relief to make it possible to print 
in a flat-bed machine without damping 
the paper. But, by the offset method 
these two difficulties disappeared, the re- 
sultant prints being as fine as copperplate 
engravings, but devoid of the body of ink 
usually conspicuous in plate-printed 
work. 

Having established the fact that, by the 
offset method, dry, hard paper could be 
printed with ease, it was but a further 
step to demonstrate that avork of the 
finest character could be printed upon the 
roughest of papers. When this was 
shown to be possible, every house then 
using an offset machine produced so 
many specimens upon rough paper, that 
it created a strong impression in the 
minds of many printers that offset print- 
ing was only useful for fine engraved 
headings, and for rough paper. 

It was found there were printers who 
looked at the offset machine as a time- 
saving appliance, in a direction where it 
might have been thought improvement 
was almost impossible. Most letterpress 
printers are frequently called upon to pro- 
duce an enormous number of one small 
subject, in what appears to be an almost 
impossible time. They have to resort to 
setting up the type and havé a number of 
stereotypes taken, which require a con- 
siderable amount of time to make up in 
the forme. It was in cases of this kind 
that the manager of a firm saw how 
readily the lithographer cculd pull trans- 
fers from the type, them 
transfer them to stone. From the stone 
transfers were quickly pulled, and in a 
short space of time these had been made 
up on a large sheet, transferred to zinc 


reverse and 


and placed in an ottset machine, where 
impressions were run off at 2,000 per hour 
or more; all this being accomplished in 
much that in which the 
stereotypes could be produced, to say 
nothing of the time that the stereotypes 


less time than 


would require in making up, as well as 
the time spent in the make-ready in the 
letterpress machine before a start could 
be made. It is by such practical results 
as these, it has become common know- 
ledge that the lithographic method is 
most advantageous when a large number 
of a subject is required, and further, that 
in the offset method, little or no time is 
lost in the make-ready, providing the ma- 
chine is kept running on black work—as 
many letterpress and lithographic ma- 
chines are—it requires only the time for 
fixing the plate—eight to ten minutes at 
the most—before the ‘actual printing can 
be commenced. 

So far offset printing had advanced 
along definite lines, those which had been 


immediately discerned. The experience 


‘gained was of so much value that many 
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who had been intimately associated with 
its beginning were fully convinced of its 
efficiency, and each in his own way sought 
to improve the vital parts of the process. 

The printers’ engineer took up the ma- 
chine, the lithographic printer gave atten- 
tion to reversing, the printers’ sundry- 
man attended to the supply of improved 
zinc, aluminium. plates, and inks; the 
engraver commenced to execute his work 
to avoid reversing ; and photo-mechanical 
workers studied the question of preparing 
plates for the direct use of the litho- 
graphic printer. With the exception of 
the period — 1865-1876 — when litho- 
graphic machines came into general use, 
there has been no greater revolution in 
the history of planographic printing than 
the introduction of the offset machine; 
and no method has made such rapid 
strides in its general adoption. 


The Value of Trade Journals.—The 
workman who knows the current history 
of his trade is of more value to that trade 


In general and his employers in particular. 


My Causerte. 
By Frank Colebrook. 


HAVE just been looking at a really 
very acceptable rotary gravure sub- 
ject done in dark photo-brown ink 
(and like double tone) on paper so shoddy 
that it almost crumbled to pieces in your 
hands; at any rate, with a little rough 
usage. It was the very cheapest of, ap- 
parently, mechanically ground wood pulp. 
Yet the print was quite a pleasing one. 
The point, the all-important point, is that 
this has been machined off at twelve 
thousand revolutions of the impression 
cylinder per hour! As a matter of fact 
there were two of these prints upon the 
cylinder, so the rate was 24,000 per hour. 
While I have heard of the 12,000 pro- 
blem having been solved in experimenta- 
tion, this is the first time that I have en- 
countered an actual instance of it, and to 
me it marks an epoch. It really seems as 
if 1914 is going to be a year in which the 
more enterprising daily newspapers will 
turn to rotary gravure, and, if so, that is 
nothing less than a revolution. They 
don't print at more than 12,000 revolu- 
tions of the impression cylinder in present 
practice; 20,000 1s talked of in New 
York in one but I haven't heard 
that it is vet proven even in that city. 
Arother interesting incident came into 
my personal experience this week. An 
article upon the subject of what is the 
Printex Process appeared in the Printers’ 
Register, which was issued December 8th. 
When it came to the notice of the Printex 
Company, Limited, had seen no 
proof and were not aware of its contents, 
they were sufficiently interested to think 
they would make a reproduction by their 
own method. Accordingly they secured 
a copy with a nice impression, (which 
Messrs. Cooper and Budd, the printers of 
the Register, will take to mean that they 


case, 


who 
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secured an avcrage copy), and in about 
an hour and a half, at any rate, well 
under the two hours, they had produced 
a print on paper of the article by their 
rotary intaglio process. The lettering 
was clear, well-defined. The article, as 
it appeared in the Register turned over to 
the extent of four or five inches, and it 
suited the Printex Company to add this 
four or five inches on the one page. 

Here again, in this intaglio reproduc- 
tion is a very important hint of what may 
be going to happen in the near future. 

It is natural enough that the Process 
Fear Book itself is very full of the subject. 

F have seen a very beautiful specimen 
of the success of Messrs. Penrose’s own 
process, or the process which possibly 
they are working in conjunction with one 
or two others. ‘They term it Velo- 
gravure. The term Velography so far 
had only been known to me in connection 
with a light-printing process for reproduc- 
tion of plans and similar work operated 
by Messrs. Norton and Gregory, of West- 
minster. 

We often do not start right in three- 
colour. Things that are given to studios 
to be reproduced are often not worthy of 
the wonderful process. If the subjects 
themselves would be worthy they are 
commonly not sufficiently well finished. 
And then the price cutting. It gets 
back to price; all roads seem to lead back 
to that. 

Where on earth have we been going of 
late in regard to three-colour?. When I 
Wrote my first article about three-colour, 
which, I think, was 1896, the old 
Hehochrome blocks, then being handled 
by Waterlow’s, were selling at six shil- 
lings the square inch for the set of three; 
and now | hear of customers having very 
dificult work to place who appear to 
think that about a third of that price ts 
enough to offer even the best engravers, 
who, however, don’t take it on. 


in 
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I don’t mind telling anyone (if he won’t 
give the valuable information away), that 
wages have not decreased by two-thirds 
in the eighteen vears that have elapsed. 
I will tell further that metal has not fallen 
to one-third of its former price. Living 
expenses have not gone down to a third. 
Production costs generally are not lower, 
save in so far as superior equipment will 
always produce things somewhat cheaper, 
other conditions being equal. 

There is no business warrant at all for 
any so greatly reduced rates and, what is 
more, they need not be conceded, because 


The Foundry. 


By Ton. 


INCE my last issue the Evening 
News has celebrated its ten thou- 
sandth number. It brought out 

a great sign in the sky, kite supported, 
which was understood by some people to 
signify that it had attained a circulation 
of ten thousand and was mightily pleased 
thereat. I am sorry for the particular 
ways in which it went to work at the anni- 
versary, with its silver rattles for the 
readers’ babies, and the rest of it; being 
sufficiently old-fashioned to have a feel- 
ing that journalists should mind their own 
and perform that business 
supremely well and rely upon that per- 
formance for public approbation. 

So far as the foundry is concerned the 
News told us something of its dry flong, 
and attributed some part of the rapid out- 
put of its editions to the use of the dry 
flong. It said nothing at all to support 
the amazing statement embodied in an ad- 
vertisement in an American paper that 
the use of dry flong had added 200,000 to 
the “E.N.” It did say, cer- 
tainly, that a three minutes’ delay meant 
a few thousands of copies fewer circu- 


business 


circulation. 
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a great amount of work is being done in 
London to-day, | am glad to know, at 
very near to double that wretched 2s., 
that is to say, that 8d. per inch. In other 
words, ‘‘backbone has been brought to 
the front, and insistence on proper 
prices has been successful. 

The trend downwards from the proper 
2s. to the suicidal Sd. per inch for each 
of the three plates is possibly the ex- 
planation of the comparative dissatisfac- 
tion which I, for one, am bound to feel in 
turning over some parts of the Fear Book 


in 1913/T4. 


lated, and it explained that stereo plates 
had to be provided for about twenty-five 
rotary machines, at any rate, when its 
full battery was running. 

The dry flong is not bone dry. If it 
were actually dry, it would be so hard and 
tinny as to be practically impracticable, it 
one may use the phrase. Mr. Hart, the 
superintendent of the Harmsworth news- 
papers, mangles his flong, and he subjects 
it to some slight drying. Perhaps a 
difference in the pressure and in his treat- 
ment, may explain why it is that he and 
his men are so well pleased with dry flong 
while a great office like the News of the 
World won’t have it at any price; and 
that some others who have used it have, 
at any rate, had an expcrience of losing 
sales, at the first essays. I am not sure 
if these last have got over all their diffi- 
culties now. 

Mr. George E. Dunton is again giving 
us the benefit of some of his electrotyping 
experiences in the new Process Year 
Book. He takes a very useful subject; 
for he deals with some of the causes of 
loss in the foundry. He advises that 
there should be the means of the ready 
cooling of the ‘‘cases,’’ so called, after 
the wax has been run into the pans. 
Otherwise only about one-third of the 


number of pans that might be filled are 
likely to be actually filled on any day, and 
that nieans, of course, a serious deduction 
from the value of the expensive moulding 
labour. 

He thinks, too, that it 1s not wise to 
go on relying on your home-made 
‘‘cases.’’ ‘‘I did this for a good many 
years before becoming fully enlightened 
to the fact that it was a very expensive 
proposition. We were compelled to 
make ten of these pans every day.” 
About nine years ago he discarded all the 
backing metal pans for thin copper sheet 
cut to the proper sizes. These pans have 
been in constant daily use ever since, are 
in use to-day, and not much the worse for 
wear. 

Mr. Dunton has seen four moulders 
working in a way that was in no sense 
creditable to the economics of manage- 
ment. Each of them shaved his mould, 
prepared a forme, took the impression, 
trimmed down and flamed off the trimmed 
mould before passing it over to the man 
with the hot iron, for heating up the wax 
and building up. 

Now this entire branch of work can be 
accomplished by one moulder, given that 
he has the help of a ‘“‘builder’’ to trim 
down and flame off the trimmed moulds 
before passing them over to the regular 
“builder.” “By this method of opera- 
tion one moulder would make it interest- 
ing for two case fillers under the most 
favourable conditions.” 

And Mr. Dunton proceeds that ‘in an 
establishment having work enough for 
four moulders under the conditions I have 
set forth, they have enough work for two 
operatives at the furnace for backing up. 
One man trims, acids and covers the 
shells with foil, while the other pours 
the metal, takes off the pans or casts, 
passes them over to the first man, who 
removes the loose metal from the face and 


turns them over to the pan washer. In 
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the interim, the first man has washed off 
the backing pan, placed the second shell 
thereon and swung the pan into the metal 
pot. 

Mr. Dunton is glad that we have at last 
a mechanical device for driving the nails 
through the plates into the wooden blocks 
for anchoring the plate to the block. 

Those who really want to get good 
make-ready may very well bethink them- 
selves of the all-metal encased mounts 
which the Marshall Engraving Company 
are supplying. Wood mounts encased 
on some sides we have been familiar with, 
but the Marshall mounts are metal all 
over. And yet the metal, while stout 
enough for absolute non-warping or non- 
yielding certitude, is yet not so stout 
but that piercing is easy. 

Ah, that make-ready ! A friend of mine 
lately shook hands with himself on having 
decided to pay at about 24d. for some 
electros for a long run as against a 14d. 
alternative. The 24d. plates carried the 
job right through. Twice rłd. would 
have been the same plate cost, but what 
about a day lost in a needless second 
make-ready 2? And how much indirect 
loss might have hung upon that day lost ? 
The customer’s whole future connection, 
possibly. 


Dont's for Employers. 
By George W. Hastings. 


Don’t say ‘good morning’’—‘‘famile 
arity breeds contempt.” 

Don't pay good salaries—a £,3 35. 
man will be glad to work for 4,2 2s. 

Don’t confer with the men—they may 
suggest something of advantage. 

Don’t make enquirtes—what you don’t 
know won’t hurt you. 

Don't encourage new and original ideas 
—they may be the means of getting you 
business. 
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Reviews. 


M=: GRIFFIN, Of Kingsway, send us a 
catalogue of their Searzl series of en- 

gravers? tools, for which they are the 
special agents in this country. 

We should have liked to give illustrations of 
ALL these tools, but it would take up too much of 
our space, suffice it to say that the variety is 
very extensive and may be said to cover the 


b ip 
1 2 3 


whole field of the engraver's requirements, in- 
cluding roulettes for the process man and for 
photogravure, hand engraving, mezzotint, and 
lithography, in a wide range of dots, lines and 


ECML O A 


stipple effects, and in roller, spur, pen, wheel, 
and other regular patterns. ‘‘Korn”’ roller tools 


are also a speciality in this series—they consist 
of a reticulated metal surface in various degrees 
of fineness and are described on p. 10 of the cata- 
logue. 


The illustrations show a few of them. 


The mezzotint rocker is a tool of considerable 
interest and use to artist etchers, and, in succeed- 
ing pages, there will be found a very full range 
indeed of burnishers, scrapers, etching points, 
gravers, many-liners, vignetting hammers and 
punches, etc., etc. 


The catalogue consists of 24 pp. and is very 
illustrated with engravings exceedingly 
well done; altogether it is a catalogue worth 
getting and worth keeping for reference. 

A copy will be sent to any enquirer upon 
application to Messrs. Griffin and Co., Kings- 
wav, W.C. 


freely 
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T HE QUESTION OF A PLATE is the title of a very 
neatly got up Booklet issued by the Gem 

Dry Plate Company. It is well produced 
and carries some very good instructing letter- 
press. All interested in Dry Plates should pro- 
cure a copy. 


MO F. E. Brown & Co., the makers of 
the celebrated Perfected Diamond En- 

graved Screens for Process Engravers, 
have just issued a new list of prices, which com- 
pare very favourably with any of the other lists 
on the market. 

Messrs. Brown point out that they are enabled 
to put their screens at so low a price to the en- 
graver because they market them direct, and 
have not to pay the charges of the ‘middle man,” 
so that when the high grade quality is considered, 
together with the reasonableness of price, there 
“an be no wonder that their screens are so much 
in demand by many of the leading houses, both in 
this country and abroad. They are now ruling 
screens up to 500 lines per inch. 


M=: Joun Kipp & Co., Lrp., are sending 
out their Annual Memo. Pad and Register 
of Engagements, etc. It is, as usual, very 
handy and well-arranged, together with Calendar 
for 1914 and 19153. 

They will be pleased to supply copies to any- 
one interested in the printing trade, upon applica- 
tion to them at Wine Office Court, E.C. 

Messrs. Kidd & Co. have just opened a new 
branch at 40 Church Strect, Birmingham, for 
the purpose of supplying more quickly the needs 
of the Midland printer, who will undoubtedly 
appreciate the convenience, especially for rush 
orders. 


nae Epinnoro’ TECHNICAL SCHOOLS PROCESS 
Casses are evidently making great pro- 
gress under the tuition of Mr. W. B. 
Hislop, of Messrs. Hislop and Day, who has had 
charge of them for some eleven years now. 

That the tuition is thorough may be surmised 
from the fact that it includes three-colour, half- 
tone, and line work. The Etching Classes are 
instructed by Mr. J. G. Wylde, and together they 
have some 30 to 40 students, 
appreciate the facilities offered them, as for the 
past three years they have produced the illustra- 
tions for the Magazine of the Edinboro’ College 
of Art. We expect to hear more of this class in 
the near future. 


who evidently 


—- 


Saint Bride 
Printing School. 


A' the close of the half session the students 
held an Exhibition of work done, 

finished up with a Concert and Dance on 
Saturday, the 2oth, the enthusiasm manifested 
snowing in a marked degree the valuable work 
being done by this school and testifying to the 
harmony and good fellowship which exists be- 
tween the students and their instructors. 

The Exhibition impressed one with the idea 
that at St. Bride's they had departed from the 
usual lines followed by the technical schools, in- 
asmuch as the aim seems to be to deal with the 


and 


problems met with in the printing office along the 
lines demanded by the conditions of the present 
day printing requirement. [t was with interest we 
noted the large sheets of work exhibited, which 
showed that the compositor had not only to de- 
sign and set up his job, but has also to contend 
with the difficulties of imposing irregular size 
pages. 

A distinct feature was a double-demy sheet of 
eight blocks, each of a different character, and 
each made by a different firm of phcto-engrivers. 
This sheet must taxed the 
abilities of the students. 


have undoubtedly 
There were the repro- 
ductions from pen drawing, oil painting, pencil 
sketches, engravings, photographs, one being a 
vignetted subject. This sheet was a fine example 
of machine work, and would do credit to any 
laid out to deal 


It is all the more 


firm with high-class process 


work. remarkable when one 
recognises the restrictions and limitations of a 
two-hours’ instruction. 

A still more severe test was the printing of 
the same forme of blocks on dull art paper, with 
matt ink—those who have attempted this style 
of printing will readily recognise the dithculties 
encountered, both in the irregularity of the paper 
and the excessive amount of ink that has to be 


carried to ‘make solid,” especially as many of 


the blocks were not altogether suitable for this 


method of printing. 

The composing classes had an excellent show 
of “lay-out” or designs, as well as proofs of the 
job when *‘set up. This method of teaching the 
compositor to be a designer must be of Inestim- 
able value to the aspiring typo. “Phe magnificent 
exhibit of Christmas cards designed by students 
Was very interesting and instructive, some of the 
lettering being admirable, though there is no 


course of lettering taught in the School. 
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The cutting of tint plates is a part of the in- 
struction given. A catalogue cover being printed 
from type and in two colours was ably done, and 


was a valuable lesson in harmony and contrast of 
colour. 

The litho. section was well represented with 
examples of work dene from stone, zine, and 
aluminium. We noted, amongst other 
examples, transfers from intaglio and relief half- 
tones, as well as printing direct from the nega- 
tive to the printing plates. 


also 


There were also 
examples of chalk, chromo, half-tone, irregular 
screen and type matter, printed either by direct 
or offset methods. 

An interesting exhibit was the Prize Competi- 
tive Design awarded to a Bolt Court student for 
a cover which is intended to be printed offset 
in two colours for next year’s prospectus. 

The Exhibition was of great educational value 
to the students and at the same time came some- 
What as a surprise to those visitors who had the 
opportunity of viewing the work done. 

The Concert, on the 20th, was well attended, 
and the Dance thoroughly enjoyed, the 
Gay Mozart Concert Party being responsible for 
a most enjoyable programme, which was enthusi- 
astically received, 


was 


ABOUT OUR FRIENDS. 


S it lererr HErKOMER is always breaking out 

in new places. A while since it was elec- 
The artist was to lay on de- 
posits of pigment, and to employ a ‘discriminat- 
ing powder,"’ 


trotvping. 


Whose largest grains would occur 
in the darkest shadows, and he was to grow an 
electro from his own drawing. “lvy” was a 
famous study of a girl’s head done by Sir Hubert 
himself by this method. 


works 


Probably a good mans 
reproduced in 
has not heard much 
idea certainly seemed worth 


have been this wav, 


although the public 
The 


very 
about it. 
developing. 

Just now Sir Hubert has gone in for produc- 
ing films for cinematograph displays. He is ar- 
ranging for a number of strong and simple 
acted in an operating theatre he 
has established, and I believe he is personally 
taking part in some of the scenes. One naturally 
wonders whether he will go on to colour film 
production. 


scenes to be 


I remember, how much inter- 
ested Mr. Snowden Ward, who founded and so 
long edited this Journal, showed himself to be 
in kinemacolour film, or in the 


flm which was first adopted. 


apropos, Very 


kind of colour 
f think he assisted 
in its development. 
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THE FOURTH COLOUR IN PROCESS 
WORK. 


ERE ure some pointers which we think will 
H be appreciated by our readers. They are 
from an article on the ‘Fourth Colour in 
Process Work, in the current Year Book. In- 
themselves, they may serve as a 
who have not been 
wise enough to con its pages. Not every pur- 
chaser of a valuable work does himself the 
justice or gives himself the pleasure, to look at 
it. There is such a thing as procrastination in 
life. 

It is recognised in three-colour block printing 
that owing to the difficulty in obtaining printing 
inks which will answer all the requirements of 
the reproduction colours, the addition of a grey 
sometimes makes an improvement in the general 
character of the picture, by harmonising and 
softening otherwise harsh effects. 

‘The grey tone, however, for some subjects 
would be positively harmful, and discretion must 
be exercised in the selection of cases in which 
it is used. 

A grey tone reduces and subordinates the bril- 
liancy of one or other of the colours according 
to which of the negatives the ‘‘printer’’ is pro- 
duced from. 

For instance, when the grey is printed from a 
red taking negative (blue printer), the black or 
grey shows over the blue and half over the green, 
but does not dull the red. Hf printed from a 
green taking (red printer) the reds, violets and 
blues are reduced in brilliancy, but not so much 
the green. 

If printed from a blue taking (yellow printer) 
the reds, yellows and greens are reduced, but 
not so much the blucs. 

If the grey printer is produced from a nega- 
tive screened in such a manner as to give all the 
colours their visual luminosity, all the colours 


teresting in 


useful reminder to any 


are alike softened. 


GRAPHTTING ELECTROTYPE MOULDS. 
An [IMPROVED METHOD. 

HE usual practice adopted in graphiting 
T electrotvpe moulds has been to work the 
graphite on to the wax with a soft brush. 

The dry graphite renders this operation dirty, and 
no matter how soft the brush and how careful 
the operator, some of the fine impressions in the 
wax are damaged or destroyed. A new process, 
recently introduced in the States, mixes the 
graphite with water to form an emulsion which 
is pumped through a jointed pipe and nozzle 
Evenness of con- 
over the 


over the surface of the mould. 


ductivity, it is claimed, is ensured 


whole surface treated, and the finest lines and 


impressions are not injured. 


IS THIS REALISED? 


T HERE is much talk of the falling off of news- 
paper orders for half-tones or line. This 

arises from a few papers having put in 

their own engraving plant. Do we realise sufti- 
ciently the increasing use that newspaper owners 
in their very common capacity of jobbing printers 
must make of our plates? 
the Uniied Kingdom use 3,084 cylinder machines, 
of which 1,338 are quad-crown and 
They use also 1,785 platens, The Governinent 
census of production 


Newspaper offices of 
upwards, 
supplies these figures. 


[` Case oF Porsontnc.—A very useful card- 
folder has been issued by the London County 
Council regarding first aid in cases of poi- 
soning. The card could be secured from Mer. 
Blair, the Education Officer. A left-hand column 
names some chief poisons, under classifications of 
corrosives and non-corrosives. Alongside is a 
column of symptoms, and the remaining third 
column is headed Treatment. ‘No emeties,’’ in 
capitals, is the instant and arresting warning 
given to those who are called upon to deal 
with poisoning from any of the following acid 
corrosives : — Sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, salt of sorrel, or salt of lemon; from 
alkalies such as washing or caustic sada, pearl 


ash, caustic potash, spirits of | hartshorn, 
ammonia (many liniments contain ammonia, and 
are sometimes taken by accident, and strong 


ammonia is sometimes mistaken for sal volatile), 
carbolic and creosote. Per contra, emetics should 
be given in dealing with these non-corrosive poi- 
sons :—JTartar emetic, poison 
(arsenic), sugar of lead, mercury, copper sulphate, 
match heads, rat paste (phosphorous), bad fish, 
paraffin and petrol. There will be no local stains 
or burns on lips or mouth in the case of the non- 


antimony, rat 


corrosive poisons. 


~ 


A “Strap”? Ecuo.—'' The English 
press of twenty years ahead will be ... 

more copiously illustrated; Jess stodgy; 
‘more enterprising.” Thus Mr. W. T. Stead 
wrote not long ago to one who was seeking his 
estimate of the trend of the times in journalism. 
Alas, that one who could do so much to fulfil 
his own prophecies should have ceased from 


newspaper 


writing and from illustrating. 


W HEN Fis Grue Trousies—when enamel— 
gives you the hump, like any camel, fall 
back on eggs—and blithely think, “rl 

easy make an etching ink.” 
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ASSOCIATION. 


/ Comparative Spectra Obtained with the 
Open Arc, and with the White Flame Arc. 


By A. J. Bull and W. Smith. 


A Paper Read before the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 


HESE experiments have. reference to 

a point in the making of three- 
colour colour negatives. About 

ten years ago, when the three-colour pro- 
cess was beginning to assume its present 
importance, certain conclusions were ar- 
rived at with regard to the nature of the 
colour record. It was found, both from 
theoretical considerations and from prac- 
tical work, that the colours should be re- 
corded in such a way that the spectrum 
photographs were as uniform as possible, 
and had abrupt endings in specified re- 
gions. One of these conclusions stated 
in a paper,* read before the Optical 


Society in 1903, was that the photo- 
graphic ‘‘ records should be without 
maxima or minima over the regions 


where complete record is required ” ; and 
in a paperf the following year, before the 
Royal Photographic Society, one of the 
statements in the summary was that: 
‘“ We think that we have proved that the 


* "The Function of Tricolour Filters,’’ by A. J. 
Bulland A.C. Jolley, Proc. Optical Society, 1903. 


af ‘The Practical Performance of Tricolour 
Filters,'’ by A. J. Newton and A. J. Bull, Photo- 
graphic Journal, October, 1904. 
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filter records should be even, end 
abruptly, and overlap each other as fol- 
lows, the blue violet and the green should 
overlap from 4,600 as far as 5,000, and 
the green and red should overlap from 
5,800 to 6,000. ”’ 

It has been fully appreciated all through 
our experimental and practical work that 
it was impossible to realise completely 
such conditions, for no colour sensitisers 
can render a photographic plate evenly 
sensitive to any continuous spectrum, nor 
has the search for the suitable filter dyes 
produced any with very abrupt absorption, 
the green absorption of the red filter being 
the best in this respect. 

Under these circumstances when col- 
oured flame carbons were introduced for 
the purpose of shortening exposures in 
three-colour process work, we objected to 
the practice for several reasons, among 
which was the fact that the light from 
these lamps consisted largely of a few 
prominent lines in the spectrum. These 
would, of necessity, act in a selective 
manner on certain colours and so inter- 
fere with the colour rendering. With the 
introduction of white flame lamps we took 
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occasion to examine our position in this 
manner. In the first place, we made 
spectrum photographs from open type 
arcs, using a Hilger neutral wedge in 
front of the spectroscope sht, so that the 
curve of the photographic effect was re- 
corded on the negative. The negatives 
were made through the colour filters on 
the usual panchromatic plates, and the 
results are seen in Figs. 1, and 3. 
This shows that the theoretical conditions 
formulated ten years ago have been by 
no means fully realised, as is demon- 
strated by the maxima and minima in the 
curves, and the want of abrupt termina- 
tions to them. We repeated these tests 
with some white flame arc lamps, with 
the result that the maxima and minima 
are but little more marked in them than 
with the open type lamps. This appears 
to be due to the fact that so many lines 
have now been introduced into the light 
that few are sufficiently prominent to 
produce any preponderance in the photo- 
graphic record, as shown in Figs. 5, 6, 
and 7. 

Figs. 4 and 8 show the effect when 
using a wet plate without a filter. It will 
be noticed, particularly in the case of the 
white flame record, that the ultra-violet is 
well photographed, and that very dis- 
tinct maxima are indicated. 

From these experiments we are inclined 
to conclude that little ill-effect is likely to 
result from the use of such white flame 
carbons tn three-colour work. 

Replying to questions re the new flame 
arc lamps, Mr. Bull said: We have made 
a series of exposure comparisons between 
these lamps and a set of good open type 
direct current arcs. These were made in 
the first place under ordinary process 
conditions on a coloured original, but 
afterwards we arranged an original con- 
sisting of a set of graded tints in such a 
manner that one-half was illuminated by 
one lamp and the other half by the second 
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lamp. Good ammeters were connected in 
both circuits, so that a constant check 
was kept on the current consumption. 
The result of these tests was to show that 
when using a red filter the two types of 
lamps were of equal efhciency, but that in 
the exposure for the green negative the 
times of exposure were equal, and as the 
white flame was taking 17 ampéres as 
against 25 ampères for the open type, 
there was an advantage of about 30 per 
cent. in favour of the white flame. The 
light given by any arc lamp is never verv 
constant, but these values were fairly re- 
peatable. The blue light was much more 
variable than the red or green, but there 
Was Certainly an increased efficiency of 50 
per cent. in the case of the white flame 
lamp. That is to say, for a given cur- 
rent consumption the exposure with the 
white flame lamp was about half that of 
the open type. 


Electric Light & Eyesight 
ROM the beginning repeated attempts 
F have been made to create scares 
on the subject of eyesight injury 
through electric lighting. The mere utter- 
ance of the the word “ ultra-violet ” seems 
to have some curious psychological influ- 
ence. Yet its application to the wire 
filament means no more than that this 
method of artificial illumination possesses 
in this respect at least the quality of 
sunshine. What is undoubtedly injurious 
to the eyes, whether it is experienced in 
the full flood of daylight or under electric, 
gas, or oil lamps at night, says the 
“Times,” is glare; and it is the work of 
the illuminating specialist to give us light 
without this glare. His task is made the 
easier by the amiable servility with which 
the Tungsten lamp submits to control 
in regard to its position and its shading, 
so that light is becoming more grateful 
to the eye every year. 
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On Labour Value. 


By F. C. Tolhurst, London Branch Secretary Process Workers’ Union. 


N your recent article under this head- 
ing reference is made to the Amal- 
gamated Society of Lithographic 

Artists, Designers, Engravers, and Pro- 
cess Workers, in the way of compliments 
and criticisms: the former are acknow- 
ledged with the grace in which they were 
given, and the latter are availed of in the 
rejoinder invited. As a preliminary, I 
would mention that in more than one in- 
stance an intimate knowledge of the 
Society referred to, does not, unfortu- 
nately, exist; but dealing with the main 
issue, the article revolves upon the ques- 
tion of minimum wage, and from the 
views expressed no doubt exists that the 
question is open to varied and more or 
less divergent opinions, and even as the 
writer acknowledges in an instance given, 
to extreme views being expressed. 
While refraining from closely travers- 
ing the lines of reasoning given there can 
be no doubt that the question of a mini- 
mum wage 1S prominent in the Trade 
Union movement, however much it may 
be be-littled or questioned. The fact 
exists that an organisation worth such a 
name must have some definite basis of 
labour value, as experience has taught 
those interested in the workers’ welfare, 
that to leave the question to the varied 
judgment or temperaments of the em- 
ployers, results in some cases in a very 
low estimate of labour value, sometimes 
even earning the unpleasant epithets of 
‘labour exploiting’ and ‘‘sweating,’’ 
which, while profitable meanwhile to the 
employer, is certainly not in the best in- 
terests of the trade concerned, the 
worker, or the community; and it seems 
difficult to conceive of any sound argu- 
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ment opposed to the demand for a mini- 
mum rate basis of labour value. 

In a number of industries where the 
articles produced are respectively uni- 
form, and in the processes of their pro- 
duction varying skill is required, scales 
of labour values are in operation framed 
by the Trade Unions in agreement with 
the employing bodies, and only in rare 
cases are such scales exceeded by em- 
ployers. 

In process engraving we have not yet 
considered the trade parallel to those in- 
dustries where scale values are in opera- 
tion, and have not yet classed catalogue 
illustrations, for example, on the same 
lines as an order for steel fittings. We 
know the tendency of the times is to- 
wards turning out line, tone, or even col- 
our blocks on the ‘‘press the button and 
turn the handle’’ principle, but that 
mechanical perfection has not arrived 
yet; individual specialised ability still 
has to be exercised, and there are vary- 
ing degrees of ability among the workers 
which in the main receive increased re- 
muneration for higher competency, such 
recognitions fulfilling the varying rates 
of labour values without hard and fast 
terms being formulated. 

We are aware the minimum wage 
basis has a tendency to be over-honoured, 
even in firms that are in accord with our 
aims and objects, which has the unfortu- 
nate effect of extending its operation very 
widely, giving it a standardising feature. 

A favourite argument of those opposed 
to the minimum wage principle is, that 
the system excludes the opportunity of a 
man with higher ability receiving a 
higher wage, but such argument is in- 


valid ; for example, five men are engaged 
at Trade Union rates, the employer finds 
that two are worth ros. a week more than 
the others, but they do not receive it, 
under the weak excuse of the Society’s 
terms; but in a disorganised trade the 
position is not hard to solve, the matter 
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would be settled by the three of lesser 
ability having ros. a week less, but those 
of higher ability would not receive more, 
probably less, to allow of lower price cut- 
ting, and the Trade Unions are aware of 
this. 


Some Remarks on Machtine-Printed 


Photogravure. 


HE rapid development of machine- 
printed photogravure has been 
increasingly apparent during the 

past two years; the progress which has 
been made is the result of much experi- 
mental work by independent workers, 
both in this country and abroad, but 
the original investigators who intro- 
duced the process were the Rembrandt 
Intaglio Printing Company, with whom 
was associated Klic, to whose resource- 
fulness the success is largely due; the 
firm were producing excellent results by 
what we now know to be machine-printed 
photogravure at a time when the pos- 
sibility of a process of this nature had 
been scarcely thought of. 

The question is often asked: ‘‘Why is 
so much interest being taken in machine- 
printed photogravure, and in what way 
are the results better than those obtained 
from half-tone relief blocks?’’ Queries 
of this kind strike at the very root of the 
matter. 

The printing of machine-printed photo- 
gravure is distinct from letterpress print- 
ing, and the former offers several advan- 
tages in the printing of illustrations ; for 
instance, the use of so-called art, or 
chalk-coated paper, is dispensed with, 
and may be replaced by papers possess- 
ing a fairly wide range of texture and 
surface, providing they are made in a 
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suitable manner and from a suitable 
stock ; in addition, the ink is made differ- 
ently to letterpress ink and possesses a 
matt surface after printing, which stands 
slightly above the general level of the 
paper. The latter characteristic is not 
always to be observed if the printing is 
done on common paper. 

These qualities are simulated to some 
extent in letterpress printing by the use 
of matt art papers and matt double-tone 
inks, and in lithographic printing by the 
use of off-set machines; but in no case is 
it possible to obtain the beauty of the 
effect of photogravure. 

Photogravure is an intaglio process, 
the principle involved being the reverse 
of letterpress printing; the printing por- 
tions in the former process consist of 
cavities to hold the printing colour, 
whilst in the latter the parts required to 
print stand up in relief. The dots in a 
proof from a half-tone block are all of 
equal intensity, the sizes varying with the 
strength of tone represented. A screen 
is generally used in machine-printed 
photogravure, but an examination of a 
proof done by this process shows very 
little variation in the size of the dots, the 
variation being almost entirely in the 
strength or thickness of the coating of 
ink, In addition to the zsthetic improve- 
ment accompanying these differences the 
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screen is much less apparent than is the 
screen on a proof from a half-tone block 
of similar fineness. 

In the ordinary photogravure process 


a bitumen dust grain is used, and proofs 


are taken slowly by hand; the ink is 
smeared generally over the surface and 
the excess is removed by wiping with 
cloths. The process is not suitable for 
machine-printing, especially in the case 
of rotary work. 

The method of printing photogravure 
will be dealt with in a later article, but 
it is necessary to state that both flat-bed 
and rotary machines are in use; for a 
flat-bed machine the intaglio etching is 
prepared on a flat copper plate, and for a 
rotary machine the work is done on a 
cylinder possessing a surface of copper. 
In either case the inking is performed by 
applving a thin fluid ink to the etched 
surface and removing the excess of print- 
ing colour by drawing across the surface 
a delicate piece of thin steel; this steel 
edge is termed a ‘‘doctor’’ and has a 
carefully ground and sharpened edge; 
the printing colour is removed from the 
surface, but even the most shallow cavi- 
ties retain their due proportion. Con- 
siderable pressure is required to obtain 
an impression, especially on hard-sized 
papers or papers possessing a rough 
surface. . 

It is not possible for any process to be 
entirely free from drawbacks and many 
people consider that in the case of ma- 
chine photogravure the wear of the cop- 
per surface must be much greater than in 
a method of printing wherein the use of 
the steel edge is dispensed with. This is 
undoubtedly the case if the comparison is 
made with a half-tone block on copper, 
printed on a modern letterpress printing 
machine; but on the other hand, long 
runs have been recorded in machine 
photogravure printing. The adjustment 
of the machines, the description of ink. 
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and the character of the paper, are all 
factors which greatly influence the wear- 
ing capacity of the etching. Com- 
pared with die-press printing the wear is 
only slight, but in that case the printing 
surface is a steel one, and therefore ts able 
to resist the wear of the cleaning which is 
usually performed by a band of paper. 

The most remarkable feature of rotary 
photogravure is the high quality of the 
printing, even at a high rate of speed; if 
the results are compared with the work 
produced on rotary letterpress printing 
machines, such as are used for news- 
paper printing, everything will be found 
in favour of the newer method. On the 
Continent, especially in Germany, news- 
papers are regularly issued printed en- 
tirely on rotary intaglio machines at 
speeds equal to the unit speed of the ordi- 
nary newspaper rotary, namely, from 
10,000 to 12,000 impressions per hour for 
each printing cylinder on the machine. 

A rotary intaglio machine of English 
manufacture has recently been intro- 
duced, which is designed to run in con- 
junction with a news rotary machine at 
a speed of 20,000 impressions per hour. 
Trial runs have been made at speeds well 
above that mentioned with very satisfac- 
tory results. For high-class commercial 
work the speed of printing more than 
equals that of the high-grade two-revolu- 
tion machine, and the results are much 
superior where asthetic qualities are of 
any importance. 

The interest shown in machine photo- 
gravure is similar to that which usualiy 
accompanies the introduction of a new 
printing and illustrating process, but in 
this instance it is felt that the interest 
will endure. The process undoubtedly is 
an improvement on existing methods, 
and as it is accompanied by the prospect 
of economical working from the stand- 
point of the printer, it is moderately cer- 
tain of success. R. B. F. 
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(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
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and to 
their con- 
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guarantee its 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 


members and 


their collective interest and welfare. 
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GUARANTEE. 


The Conference. 


A Fine Preparation for the 
May Exhibition Gathering. 


HE most successful and encouraging 
conference of emploving photo- 
engravers we have ever known 

was held in London on January 27th. 
One engraver came from bustling Bel- 
fast; one, at least, from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Yorkshire’s busy cities and the 
Midlands’ independence were well repre- 
sented; indeed, provincial men had come 
along in their strength, while London 
sent a company fairly representative of its 
size and importance. It did good to the 
hearts of the President and of the much- 
tried, but always energetic and indomit- 
able Secretary, Mr. Walmisley, to see 
that large room filled with a keenly atten- 
and finally 
quite a demonstrative company. 


tive, always appreciative, 


The President said the Engravers’ 
Association had called them together 


mainly with a view to a frank and friendly 


` 
4 


n certain 
and in the hope that such a preliminary 


exchange of views « matters, 
meeting would increase the assurance of 
substantial success when the conference 
of the craft was held in May, in London, 
during the course of the Printing Exhibi- 
tion. They were not submitting any 
matter for definite decision that day. Yet 
he would shortly review the recent past. 
They had tried to secure an authorisa- 
tion from the trade for an alteration in 
A 


majority of those who replied favoured 


the method of measuring blocks. 


the suggested alteration, but the percent- 
age of replies was so small that it was 
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hopeless upon such figures to attempt 
then and there to put the alteration into 
effect. Had the great bulk of the trade 
voted, and voted in accord with the views 
of the majority, there would probably 
have been just one kick by their cus- 
tomers, and all would have been over. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Again, they had tried to get the trade 
to agree on 10 per cent. discount to the 
printer as the trade user of blocks. The 
block was a tool; the printer worked with 
that tool, and should have consideration. 
If the engraver knew there was a possi- 
bility of a discount being claimed by the 
printer, he would, more or less, raise his 
prices, even, perhaps, against his will. 
(Applause.) An agreed printer’s dis- 
count would oblige him to charge better 
prices; it would have been making the 
printer a kind of policeman. The craft, 


he believed, would not have turned 
down the proposal if it had clearly 
understood it. He would have liked 
to see the craft get together on 
that point. He would like to see 
them get together on something, 


That getting together in itself was the 
important thing. It, perhaps, hardly 
mattered a great deal as to just where 
and how the beginning of joint action 
was made. 

Referring to the constant attempts to 
beat down prices, it was often very diff- 
cult to check the invoices they were some- 
times shown in order to prove the state- 
ment, that is to say, one had no check 
on how the price was arrived at. There 
might have been a mistake. Perhaps the 
firm had sent a covering letter—(laugh- 
ter)—saving the account as sent was sent 
because a certain quotation had been 
wrongly made, but no more work would 
be done at that price. (Laughter.) 
That fact might be kept back. One 
wanted in such a case to know all the 
particulars and how the measurement 
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had been made. The back measurement 
would have afforded a good criterion as 
to whether the trade could stick together 
and follow any policy with determination. 
He would have liked to see the matter 
successfully launched. However, it fell 
through; as on the voting papers it was 
a condition that all the large houses 
would have to act in unison. 

It was extraordinary that 105 firms 
who received stamped envelopes for re- 
ply did not reply at all. Why was the 
process engraver apparently unable to say 
“Yes” or “No”? Probably it was 
because he wasn’t sure of his own facts. 
That, again, was probably because of 
the complicated nature of the business. 
No one was asking them to say ‘ Yes ” 
or “ No” without thinking; but a con- 
sidered ‘* Yes’’ or ‘‘ No ” they ought to 
be able to give. 

Mr. Cox proceeded that they hoped to 
hold a convention while the Printing Ex- 
hibition was on in Mav; and then some 
definite, solid, good work should be done 
in the interests of the whole trade. The 
fact that some of the firms were making 
profit did not prove that the trade was 
a good one as a business. (Hear, hear.) 
It was a business of originality; no two 
demands, no two work tickets were abso- 
lutely alike; each negative seemed to re- 
quire something different from another 
negative; it might be a slight difference, 
but it was there. Printers’ jobs, to be 
sure, also differed, but then there was at 
least a run, all the sheets were repetitions. 
Engravers made no repetitions ; but only 
tools available themselves to produce re- 
petition. The tool making department 
in any large works was commonly con- 
sidered a ‘‘ dead charge.” Engravers 
were trying to make a profit out of a 
dead charge. (Hear, hear, and laugh- 
ter.) He trusted their meeting that day 
would make possible a more effective 
meeting in May. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Walmisley read letters apologis- 
ing for and, in some cases, explaining 
compulsory absence. 


An FEZ xX POSITION OF ENGRAVERS’ COSTING. 


MIr. Cox then gave an exposition of 

the main principles of the costing system 
which was deemed to be most suited to 
the process trade. He used blackboard 
illus t r zations. He knew many of them 
had «ost systems that were quite good, 
and q uite possibly did all that was neces- 
sary 5 but there was generally something 
to lez rn from listening to what others 
were doing. The great consideration 
was how to recover one’s dead charges. 
Acco u ntants practically always favoured 
addi tma gx percentages to prime costs. But 
som €e t hing distinct from mere routine of 
accountancy might be wanted by a par- 
ticulzar business, with special conditions 
of its own. An accountant occasionally 
had t«» manage businesses, and some suc- 
ceeded fairly well. He had, however, 
n mairnd an accountant who showed a 
profit in a business he had to take over 
by dint of stopping repairs and renewals 
Exp mMeliture. (Laughter.) The work 
Soon fell off in quality as the plant went 
Sradukzlly to pieces. All the same, he 
"Ould say: “ Have a good accountant, 
and take his advice as far as it is applic- 
aDle to your particular business. Take 
his Knowledge and commercialise it, and 
YOu have something of great value.” 

One particular trouble of the process 
business was the enormous amount of 
slack time. Consequently one should re- 
Serve a certain amount to meet that par- 
"cular condition. Instead of rushing 
*Dout for fillers in slack time, it was bet- 
ter to provide for it in your costing sys- 
tem, There should be a reserve, too, for 
Wastage, and a reserve for ‘‘ make 
Overs ” blocks re-made through some 

verbal instructions being misunderstood, 
Or through faults in the works, or writ- 
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ten instructions being mis-read. Fur- 
ther, quite a considerable amount of ex- 
perimental work was needed if everything 
was to be kept up to concert pitch. Re- 
serve must be made for that. 

Mr. Cox then showed how he worked 
towards ascertainment of the full hour 
cost of each job by way of measuring up 
and basing costs upon the productive 
floor space. You took the whole dead 
charge for the year and divided it over 
the square yards of the floor space. By 
this means you brought the dead charge 
absolutely on to the shoulders ‘of the 
workers. That was the first thing to 
realise—what each man was costing you 
per hour. 

Imagine three equal spaces and three 
men working in them. All had the same 
elbow room. All therefore incurred the 
sume dead charges. The employer had 
to get as much per square yard off that 
floor space every hour, plus the men’s 
wages, plus all materials’ cost, before he 
saw any profit. Say No. 1 man worked 
on a job four hours at 1s., and No. 2 
worked eight hours at 6d., and No. 3 
worked two hours at 2s. Each man 
thus cost 4s. for wages for these particu- 
lar jobs. Were they going to add on 
equal percentages to each of those equal 
items of 4s.? Would that disclose the 
real cost of those respective jobs? It 
would not. A mere percentaging sys- 
tem would give you equal costs for those 
jobs; but actually they were not costing 
you equal sums, but costing you apart 
from materials respectively 6s. 8d., and 
5s. (Loud applause.) 

One thing which the system seemed to 
help men to realise was that sacking a 
so-called expensive man did not sack the 
dead charges. These went on. Indeed, 
it would come to be realised that cheap 
labour was not so economical as many 
masters fondly imagined. The best paid 
workmen paid the best. The engravers’ 
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materials were infinitesimal 
with his labour bill. 

He had been coming into contact with 
other businesses of late, and the more he 
saw of them the more he realised how 
foolish engravers were. They had no 
idea of the simplicity of some other busi- 
nesses compared with photo-engraving. 
It would surprise them what these others 
called cut prices. (Laughter.) Having 
got into touch with one such outside busi- 
ness he was interested to go on and get 
into touch with others, and the more he 
saw of them the more he realised the rot- 
tenness of photo-engraving. It was a 
special hardship that if things went wrong 
in a plate, it was all waste, save for a 
copper or two for scrap, and wkat was 
thus wasted, remember, was practically 
all wages—good sovereigns thus paid 
out. 

Mr. Cox said he had figured out slack 
time in many ways, and all his variously 
made calculations led to practically the 
same conclusion, that in the aggregate 
not less than five weeks in the vear were 
without any production at all. Person- 
allv, he thought you were far better off 
keeping men doing nothing during a very 
slack time than occupying them on fillers. 


compared 


Mr. Cox drew an ingenious diagram 
to help an argument he developed against 
the filler. Work rose, so to say, in peaks 
during busy time, and sank far below the 
normal line in slack times. Mr. Cox’s 
carefully thought-out and plotted diagram 
enabled him to enforce that if fillers were 
taken just to keep things going, the next 
dip or depression was apt to be deeper 
than the dip before. This was partly be- 
cause one was in danger of nursing the 
wrorg baby. (Laughter.) 

The demands upon one’s plant, etc., 
when fller work was taken was apt to 
run bevord one’s capabilities, and what 
with non-delivery complaints and various 
attendant difficulties, one was apt to put 


aside or take liberties with the regular 
work, in order to get onesclf out of the 
mess. Result, one perhaps kept the new 
low price customer, but found sooner or 
later they had lost their customer at the 
higher price. It consequently worked 
out, sooner or later, into a gradual drop 
in prices. 

At this stage Mr. Cox emphasised the 
factor more or less governing their craft, 
that theirs was a business with limited 
output. They could not keep men work- 
ing long hours for a very long period. 
Their labour was skilled labour. © They 
could not greatly increase their staff in 
a moment. Also they must remember 
that they could not go on short time. If 
they tried it the men took gcod care they 
did not have much short time. 

Mr. Cox also illustrated by diagram 
aid a business which, if what seemed its 
normal output of inches were main- 
tained, would put out 234,000 square 
inches per year. With its fluctuations 
this imagined business did 3,000 a week 
in January, 4,000 in February, 5,000 in 
March, and in the following months 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,500, 3,000, 4,000, 
4,509, 6,000 in November, and 5,000 in 
December. 

The work done in overtime, taken in 
this case at 8,000, would bring the ** nor- 
mal” output up to 242,000. Overtime 
was bound to be worked in our trade, 
when the whole 


sé 


volume not 
such as to warrant that expense being 
incurred. 


even was 
The actual output turned out 
to be 219,000 only; if we deducted the 
219,000 from the 242,000 we had 23,000 
Mr. 


vouch the reasonableness of these figures 


difference. Cox was understood to 
on the basis of actual experience, and 
they enforced the conclusion that it was 
true that one lost over four weeks in the 
vear so far as output was concerned. As 
he had said, some provision had to be 
even slack 


made for overtime, during 
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months, so an allowance of five weeks 
was due to be made before you com- 
meneed dealing with your dead charges. 
He advised keeping every year a chart of 
the kind he was showing—a chart illus- 
trative of the ups and downs of business. 


l am not in favour, said Mr. Cox, of 
publishing a lot of figures of what other 
people have done and what other people 
have found. The most important thing 
is for each individual engraver to find for 
himself what he individually ts doing. 

Mr. Cox dwelt upon the rather sur- 
prising closeness between the sizes of the 
average block of one year and the aver- 
age block of another. It is about 15 
square inches in his business, and had not 
varied more than 1? inches in eight years. 
Another reminder which he gave was 
that if you don’t spend enough in pre- 
paration before a block goes into the 
works, you spend more in wastage. 

I think, he said, in conclusion, I have 
gone as far as I need in speaking of the 
importance of the allocation of non-pro- 
ductive expenses, and in calling attention 
to the nature of the business and to the 
records that can be most serviceably kept, 
and to the average statistics from one 
vear to another ; and in showing that it is 
a somewhat difficult problem and worthy 
of your consideration. This Conference 
is brought together to hear other people 
speak, and I now gladly make way for 
them. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. David Greenhill was then asked to 
speak upon line work. Speaking at en- 
graving conferences, he said, was the one 
line in engraving in which there appeared 
to be very little competition—(laughter) 
—otherwise he might have preferred to 
be a listener. He had, however, a few 
points to put forward, and Mr. Dargavel, 
of Messrs. Swain, had given him some 
other noints. 

A certain proportion of process work 
was supplied well under cost price. An 
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improvement in their line prices could be 
made with the least disturbance, and with 
appreciable profit; and if such improve- 
ment were made in line there would be 
no reason why the like betterment policy 
should not be extended to other branches. 
Though he personally voted lately for 
back measurement he would have very 
much preferred to secure a satisfactory 
price by common agreement, the method 
of measurement in that case remaining as 
it was. 

He feared the trade would not for a 
long time really tackle costing, but the 
trade was very much indebted to their 
President for his help in the matter. 
(Loud applause.) No man was so able 
to get a good price as the one who 
thorvughly believed, on adequate exam- 
ination and knowledge, that the job was 
really worth what he asked. Adjustment 
of price on line would be less felt by 
customers than any other adjustment. 
A minimum price and size should be 
hxed. Line was sold as low as 14d., and 
went as high as qd. and occasionally 
more for special work, lt varied ordin- 
arily between 13d. and 24d., with sundry 
discounts. Line work well-done was a 
beautiful process. It was worth 2d. The 
moment was quite the right time for a 
general stiffening of price. If one took 
15 per cent. or 10 per cent. off 14d. and 
then paid labour and material and over- 
head charges there was small chance of 
any profit for the maker of the plate. 


It was a mistake, he thought, for small 
firms to think their interest was not the 
same as the large firms. Both had ad- 
vantages. One had greater plant facili- 
ties; the other had greater facilities for 
giving personal attention to customers. 
There was comfortable room in the world 
The inch rate led to gross dis- 
and 


for both. 


proportion at times between cost 
selling price and nowhere more than in 


line. 
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He had actual costs taken out of 
100 line blocks. The average cost was 
3s. 34d., and they were sold at 2s. 6d. 
each, sometimes with a discount. He 
recommended that no line block be made 
under 2d. per inch, with an 18 inch mini- 
mum. He believed the trade would 
honour such an agreement once it made 
it. He would like the proposal to be 
balloted upon in the trade. If there were 
seventy-five per cent. of assentors he 
thought the other twenty-five per cent. 
should be willing to fall in line. 


The representative of an Irish house 
welcomed a business reform in plate 
making. Costs were individual and 
differed considerably. What we wanted 
to do was to equalise selling prices. Could 
there be reasonable security against in- 
terference with a man’s customers while 
that man was trying for his own good 
and the good of the craft to raise his 
rates to a level agreed upon, (Applause.) 
If so, he thought a majority of block 
makers would encourage the scheme on 
those lines. He thought an affair of that 
sort should be referred to a committee 
and that committee should meet sections 
of the trade and get actual facts and 
work on them. Let large and small men 
be consulted. Then let a definite scheme 
be put before a conference. 

An engraver asked how they were to 
be sure good faith would be observed. 
Why not show books on a challenge be- 
ing made? 

A London engraver said he was in 
agreement with that idea. He was 
always willing to show books in support 
of his statements. He made other sug- 
gestions bearing upon the matter. 

A suggestion was made that prices 
should be fixed for offset work. 

Mr. Cox asked what step, if any, they 
wished to take. 

Mr. Greenhill was asked to reply. He 
thought engravers would ordinarily re- 
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tain their customers if they could not do 
better elsewhere. He thought an indepen- 
dent accountant should investigate books. 
A penal clause could not be enforced. But 
the trade was not so lacking in self-re- 
spect as to fail to honour its engage- 
ments. He thought they could hardly go 
farther than to authorise the Council to 
bring the matter forward at the May Con- 
vention. That was to say the matter of 
a minimum price for line work being en- 
forced throughout the trade. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
instructing the Council to bring the mat- 
ter forward in May, and they attached 
also to this that the matter of plates for 
offset work should also be considered. 

The question of unreasonable crowd- 
ing of line subjects upon an original so 
that sometimes it was impossible even to 
get the saw between them for cutting up 
was mentioned. It was thought they 
might later consider how many copies of 
a subject should be made at one time and 
how many copies should be put up to- 
gether. Extra proofs also wanted con- 
sideration. It was not simply the cost of 
the proofing. It was the fact that the 
proofing might mean the holding up of 
the whole floor. It was the neck of the 
bottle. 

One engraver suggested that more 
use should be made of the ‘‘ Process En- 
graver’s Journal.” 

Mr .Cox: We have arranged for a 
number of pages in it monthly. We hope 
the trade will make good use of them. 
The Editor would be pleased to receive 
communications for them. 

During further discussion one engraver 
volunteered to do some missionary work, 
while some firms represented, who had 
hitherto held aloof, said they 
gladly join the Association. 

With very cordial thanks to the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Greenhill and Mr. Walmisley, 
the Conference closed. 


would 
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Measurement and Costing. 


By Mr. Harold Hood. 


AM glad, Mr. Editor, you ask me to 
give you my views about the 
bevel charge because it gives me 

the opportunity of saying what I think 
about it, which is that I take it to be 
a particularly foolish system of charging 
which would become an irritating red rag 
to customers for such brief period as it 
might be tolerated. I don’t think that 
block buyers would put up with it for 
long, and there is no real reason why 
they should. This is what might con- 
ceivably happen—the customer would get 
his invoice with the proof and find that in 
each case an inch or two was added to 
the measurement, increasing the price he 
had reckoned on for his picture. What 
possible excuse can there be for charging 
a full minimum block as a 44 x 34in. 
while leaving the customer only 4 x 3in. 
picture. It may be that I am too incisive 
about it, but it seems to be altogether 
without excuse. You might just as ex- 
cusably say one 4 x 3in. block, 5s., nails 
4d., wood 2d., proof 2d.; you may say 
that is carrying the idea to extremes, but 
why should you charge for bevels which 
are just as much an attribute of the block- 
making and mounting process as the 
nails, and the mount itself? 

Really the best method is boldly to 
make an effort to increase prices, or, at 
worst, to stiffen them. This seeking to 
charge for bevels is merely an illogical 
and lame effort in that direction. Paper- 
makers, metal suppliers, machine sup- 
pliers, all sorts of suppliers, have boldly 
asked for 5 per cent., 10 per cent., and 
15 per cent. increase, and they have got 
these increases without succumbing. 

In the matter of asking a fair price I 
have always thought both printers and 
blockmakers rather a timid lot. I was 
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once at a printers’ sale at which a big 
contractors’ auctioneer told us, ‘‘Printers 
were the funkiest lot of devils I have ever 
sold to,” and as the man was allowed to 
finish his sale without being slain I think 
that is rather likely to be true—and block- 
makers seem only just a little bit funkier 
than even the printer! 

I am even a bit afraid that the Costing 
system, excellent though that is, will be 
no good unless the block-makers have 
the pluck to ask a fair price, however big 
that may seem to them. They will go on 
selling at something lower than they 
ought simply because they feel the prices 
seem too good to be true, and perhaps 
also in fear that ‘‘ the other chap °’ may 
think the same, and therefore the cutting 
process will go on so long as the special 
brand of human nature which possesses 
and controls the average photo-engraver 
remains unchanged. 

However, do not look on me as decry- 
ing the costing system, because that is 
the last thing in the world I would do. I 
only regard rather cynically the person 
who imagines that all difficulties of mak- 
ing ends meet will cease on starting a 
cost system. It is desirable that every 
single engraver should be perpetually 
urged to ascertain his costs, because al- 
though it is better for the trade even if 
a few know their costs, yet it would be 
simply splendid if all did, and charged 
accordingly. It would give us all a fairer 
share of the good things of the world to 
which we are entitled. 

It makes me reflect rather bitterly 
sometimes when I see with what little 
effort quite ordinary men, who act as 
agents or merchants, can run an office 
with three or four clerks and earn from 
#,1,000 to £1,500 per annum with a tithe 
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of the skill and effort the average engrav- 

ing manager is compelled to devote to his 

business for a fraction of that income. 
Mr. Arthur Cox ts revealing himself as 

a business philosopher of no mean attain- 


ment. If any reader of this has not sven 
his thoughtful article in your last issue 
let him seek out his copy and read it; if 
he has read it, let him-read it a second 
time. 


A Flint from the Far West. 


HE thoroughness with which our fel- 
low-craftsmen in the Far West 
enter into their work often pro- 

vides a lesson for us stay-at-homes in the 
Old Country. 
Their latest achievement in the way of 


advertising contractors, students, etc., 
who are invited to them. 

We welcome the letter of our reader, 
Mr. Edgar J. Ransom, in far Winnipeg 
who writes :— 

“As a constant reader of vour very in- 
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Photo by Edgar J. Ransom 


PORTRAITS OF SOME OF THE AMERICAN LEADERS. 


Reading trom left to right the following are their names :—E. W. Howser, President of the 
I.A.P.E., 1912-3; H.C. Stiles, G. Wilson, Past Presidents; J. G. Bragdon, Treasurer : 
Geo. Benedict, W. M. Tenny, Past Presidents. 


creating more business for the photo-en- 
graver and for educating his customers to 
desire better quality work, is to inaugur- 
ate a series of lectures by one of the best 
known authorities in the trade, these lec- 
tures to be delivered to printers, artists, 
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teresting journal, I have repeatedly made 
up my mind to send you matter that 
might be of interest from this outpost of 
the Empire, which is fast becoming a 
thriving centre of remarkable develop- 
ment. 


“Last month Mr. N. S. Amstutz lec- 
tured in Winnipeg to about 200—prin- 
ters, photo-engravers, and students. It 
was an inspiring lecture, and was illlus- 
trated in a most comprehensive manner 
by lantern slides, and he dealt with the 
subject in a very broad and far-reaching 
manner. Starting with examples of 
Nature’s method of picturing objects and 
then showing step by step the examples 
of primitive man’s method of using ilus- 
tration before he learned the use of words 
and letters. 

“The present-day methods of the rapid 
reproduction of the most beautiful pic- 
tures was thoroughly explained, and the 
surprising minuteness of the engravers’ 
work was impressed upon the audience. 

“Colour phenomena was dealt with 
and several interesting and remarkable 
slides were shown exhibiting in a clear 


Collodton Emulsion v 
Dry Plates. 


HE theory of colour and its applica- 
tion in process plate-making for 
printing purposes is an inexhaus- 

tible study for the photo-engraver. 

With certain fundamentals to guide 
him, he proceeds at once to contend with 
the nature of light, formation of images, 
colour phenomena, optics, and chemistry. 

Colour authorities tell us neither white 
nor black are considered colours in a 
strict sense, inasmuch as a white body 
reflects, and a black body absorbs all the 
light rays without separating them. 

Since white light is a composite mix- 
ture of all the spectral colours, from the 
red to the violet inclusive, it follows that 
if one or more of these colours were sub- 
stracted from white light the residue 
would be coloured light. Colours proper 
are due to separation of light rays par- 
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manner the processes of colour photo- 
graphy and also picture telegraphy. The 
lecturer kept his audience thoroughly in- 
terested for over two hours, and deep 
appreciation was continually shown by 
rounds of applause. | 

“I also enclose a photo that I took in 
1911 at Cincinnati Convention. You 
might like to reproduce it in your jour- 
nal; it is a collection of American en- 
gravers that have stood together for 
higher ideals and better business methods 
and who have won the esteem of the 
majority of the rank and file of our pro- 
fession on this continent. 

“I have been present at the last four 
Conventions, and know these men from 


personal contact, their names appear 
from time to time in your journal, and 
should thus be of interest to your 
readers.”’ 


S spectrum 


tially by absorption, refraction, or reflec- 
tion. 

Let us divide the spectrum into three 
primary colours—reddish orange, green, 
and violet. We are not pioneers in these 
selections, and we may safely call them 
the primary colours, even though it be 
disputed somewhat. These three colours 
or kinds of light, the sum total of which 
is white, cannot be resolved into any 
others, but with these any other colour 
can be produced. 

The colour of pigments in their relation 
to each other is quite the opposite of the 
colour of light reflected or transmitted. 

For instance, when yellow light is 
added to the proper shade of blue, white 
light is produced, as these colours are 
complementary. But if a yenow pigment 
is added to a blue one, the colour of the 
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mixture will be green, inasmuch as yellow 
pigment removes the blue and violet by 
absorption, and the blue pigment removes 
the red and yellow, leaving only green. 

In order to reproduce a coloured object 
with three colours, it 1s necessary to se- 
lect pigments which enable us to produce 
the greatest number of mixtures. 

Since blue, red, and yellow inks are the 
complementaries of the filter colours, and 
as they are able, in full value, to produce 
black, or in part value grey, we call them 
the correct colour pigments. It is held 
that printing inks mixed theoretically cor- 
rect are not permanent, the correct shade 
of red being especially fugitive. 

Photographic filters, absolutely correct 
for all kinds of process work are almost 
impossible. 

While a number of well-established and 
reliable colour houses cling to the in- 
direct process of negative making, the 
direct methods seem to be making the 
most pronounced headway. 

Many photo-engravers believe most 
strenuously in that every added operation 
means something either exaggerated or 
something lost. 

Of the direct methods, the collodion 
emulsion and the spectrum dry-plates re- 
present widely different theories. Both 
have their good points, and excellent 
direct separation negatives can be pro- 
duced by either method. 

Collodion emulsion is by far the most 
convenient, but the workrooms must be 
spotlessly clean as this emulsion is very 
sensitive to dust and fumes, while dry- 
plate negatives can be made under most 
any conditions where other negatives are 
made. 

Viewed economically, collodion emul- 
sion is less expensive; can be specially 
sensitised to suit certain colours. Dry 
plates, on the other hand, come prepared 
for use necessitating deeper dyed filters, 
and also a change of filters to conform to 


image through a red filter. 
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certain colours—with the resultant longer 
exposure. 

Dry plates seem harder to gauge, as 
negatives are quite likely to print several 
shades darker than they look. 

Under either of these direct methods, 
three negatives are made. A red, sensi- 
tised photographic plate receives the 
Red light is 
reflected back in its proportionate value, 
forming heavy deposits of silver where 
the light action is strong, and thinner de- 
posits where it is weaker, leaving green 
and blue relatively transparent. The 
white portions of the object under ex- 
posure will always show the heaviest de- 
posits, as all colours are represented in 
white light. The etching made from this 
plate is printed in blue ink. 

In making the negative for the plate to 
be printed in red ink, a green filter is 
interposed to hold out red and violet-blue. 

For the plate on which yellow ink is 
used, red and green are transparent to a 
degree, and blue carries a strong deposit 
in its proportionate value. The violet 
ray filter is used in making this negative. 

Thus, we have seen a great deal de- 
pends on photography in this process; in 
fact, photography is the great essential 
in all of the photo-mechanical methods 
of reproduction. 

But the final result in three-colour pro- 
cess plate-making depends equally as 
much, if not more, on the. skillful work 
of the etcher and the finisher, as the 
photographer. No one will say, who has 
knowledge of the subject, that even after 
the most perfect negatives have been se- 
cured there is not yet much to be done in 
order to bring satisfactory reproduction— 
flat proofs at this juncture show plainly 
that the final result is much influenced by 
the imperfections of three overlapping 
colours, all of which require careful 
manipulating before a faithful reproduc- 
tion is produced.—The Printing Art. 


Workers Hunts. 


O PREVENT SCREENS SWEATING.— 
Every operator knows the trouble 
occasioned by sweating screens. 

This can be prevented by placing a hot- 
water bottle in the camera covered with 
a black cloth, or by coating the screen 
with the following solution used warm: 
Gelatine ł oz., Acetic Acid 2 oz., Water 
20 oz. 


* * 


ScuM can easily be removed from plates 
in the course of etching by the use of the 
following solution: Acetic Acid 2 oz., 
Common Salt 2 oz., Water 20 oz. Let 
the solution flow over the plate, and brush 
it lightly. 


GOOD INKS FOR LINE ETCHERS are 
made up as follows: 
STARTING INKS. 
Letterpress Ink 
Beeswax 
Litho. Varnish 


2 lbs. 
1 Ibs. 


about 6 ozs. 
according to weather. 


FINISHING INKS. 
Litho. Ink on 1 1b. 
Beeswax 7 ozs. 
Resin... 3 ozs. 
Bitumen 2 ozs. 


S. 


Thin with Turp 


IX CASES OF ACID BURNING, such as 
Nitric, Sulphuric, etc., wash the injured 
parts freely with water, then use linseed 
oil, soda, and lime-water mixture, or any 
alkali that may be at hand. Seltzer water 
from a syphon will serve very well, if at 


hand. 
x 


TO CLEAN YOUR LENSES keep by 
you a piece of an old cambric handker- 
chief, the older the better, or something 
equally as soft. If you keep this ina 
wide-necked bottle, carefully covered, all 
the better; brush the lens lightly, but 
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never rub it, nor use whiting, leather, flan- 
nel, or paper, or anything that may con- 
tain the least particle of grit. 


MAKE-READY FOR VIGNETTE HALF- 
TONES.—A pressman writes: “I have 
had success in making vignette half-tones 
ready for the platen press in the following 
manner: (1) Secure the tympan against 
slipping. (2) Underlay weak places in the 
plate. (3) Pull an impression on a piece 
of 50-lb. cardboard and trim the vignette 
part close to the edge of print and cham- 
fer down thin. The vignette plate should 
be a trifle lower than the surrounding 


type; underlay the type if necessary.” 
i k ; 


ate 
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THE Inland Printer gives the follow- 
ing recipe for making gelatine insoluble : 
Gelatine that is mixed with a 10 per cent. 
solution of bichromate of potash becomes 
insoluble on exposure to strong light. 
Try the following plan of preparing it: 
Soak commercial gelatine in cold water 
until it is no longer brittle. Pour off the 
water and heat the gelatine in a water 
bath. When liquid, add the bichromate 
in whatever stength desired. Thé greater 
the strength of this solution the stronger 
its tendency towards insolubility after ex- 
posure to light. Coat the article with the 
solution, and when dry expose to light. 
If part of the coating is screened from the 
light it will be soluble while the exposed 
part will be insoluble. 


TO THE WORKING FOREMAN.— Do 
not demand from your men, either in dis- 
cipline or work, that which you are not 
prepared to conform to or to accomplish 
yourself. Do'not “cramp” your men by 
too dominating supervision. By combin- 
ing tactful criticism and suggestion with a 
fair amount of freedom, each man will 
produce his best and embody something 
of his own personality in his work. 
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Printing on Zinc in Line. 


By Mr. W. F. Wilkinson: 


INC is almost invariably used for line 
blocks, and is prepared for sensi- 
tising by polishing with a soft pad 

dipped in whiting ; this will get rid of any 
grease upon the metal. The cleaned 
plate is attached to the whirler, and has 
a final rub under the tap with cotton 
wool, then whirled and coated with :— 


White of egg I ounce. 
Fish glue... 1 ounce. 
Ammonia Bichromate ...120 grains. 
Water . 20 ounces. 


A quick method of mixing the above is 
to have a wide-mouthed 30-ounce bottle ; 
in this put a layer, about 1 inch deep, ot 
finely broken glass, put the albumen in 
first, with 5 ounces (or so) of water, and 
shake up vigorously, then add the fish- 
glue, and shake up again, dissolve the 
bichromate in the remainder of water and 
add to the albumen and fish glue, mix 
well and filter through four or five thick- 
nesses of swansdown, or a pledget of 
cotton avool in the neck of a funnel. 

Dry albumen may be substituted for 
the fresh egg (using 120 grains), and if 
the dried albumen be intimately mixed 
with fine pumice powder before putting 
into the bottle, it will mix, and dissolve 
quickly and completely ; the pumice pow- 
der is quite inert and, of course, is filtered 
out. 

When the plate has been flooded with 
the filtered sensitiser, it is whirled, face 
downwards, over a metal or asbestos plate 
heated by a gas stove at some little dis- 
tance away. (N.B.—A gas stove at the 
bottom of a barrel is a handy method of 
drying these plates.) If an arrangement 
of this kind be not available, the plate 
should be detached from the whirler and 
dried by hand, film side up. In drying 
the film of bichromated albumen and fish 


glue, the plate should never be heated 
more than is just comfortable for the 
fingers to hold. i 

The dried plate is placed in contact with 
the negative, the frame closed up, and ex- 
posed to light. 

When daylight is used for this exposure 
an actinometer will be necessary, but with 
the usual 10-15 ampère arc light at 18 
inches distance; time exposures of from 
four to five minutes are given. 

The exposed plate removed from the 
printing frame is rolled up with photo 
transfer ink applied with a composition 
roller, the ink being diluted with rectified 
turpentine to the requisite consistency, 
which should be such as to leave a thin 
greyish film of ink all over the surface. 

The image is developed by placing the 
plate in clean cold water and removing 
the ink from the whites with a pledget of 
cotton wool; the bichromated mixture 
having been protected from light action 
by the dense portions of negative is still 
soluble in water, and comes away, leav- 
ing the ink image only, i.e., the bichro- 
mated film under the clear lines of nega- 
tive, being insolubilised by light, remain 
on the plate, retaining the ink and form- 
ing the resist image for subsequent pre- 
paration for etching. 


HOW TO GET RICH QUICKLY. 


Cer Fleet Street one day a reporter was 
stopped by a man he knew but slightly, 
with a request for half-a-crown. The 
petitioner said he was out of work and in a bad 
way altogether. ‘' How did you lose your job?” 
asked the the reporter, as a prelude to a refusal. 
"Oh, I had a row with one of the sub-editors, 
and hit him under the ear; so I was sacked.” 
“ Did you hit him hard ?”’ was the next question. 
“I'm afraid I did.” ‘‘Good man! Here's a 
sovereign, and good luck to you !’’— Daily Citizen. 


Fh 
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Thro Northern Eyes. 


By Jas. M. Phillipson. 


UR editor seems to think that be- 
© cause I have visited him in the 
“heart of journalism,” the journal- 

istic art will be upon me. 

When I visited him it is true we talked 
of the wonders of the world, things in 
general and especially about the future of 
our craft, though “Socialism” was not 
even on the carpet. Those of us who have 
been favoured by a northern birth, are 
according to tradition hard-headed, and 
Just as long as you do not read this as 
meaning thick-headed we do not mind, 
in fact we rather glory in it. 

Though not born with a silver spoon in 
my mouth, I have ever been a knight of 
the silver-bath, and have occasionally 
had metal on the brain. 


The editor hints that the ideas of a 
‘Northerner’ may be of value to the Craft, 
especially to those down South. He 
has therefore asked me for a straight talk 
upon Process matters as I see them. 

I cannot but congratulate you of the 
South on the manner in which you have 
covered the Northern territory There is 
seemingly neither highway nor byeway 
in the business world that you have not 
thought well to ponder and then attack, 
so that there ts little untilled ground to- 
day, but there are still many patches of 
unfertilised soil, that will respond to 
careful attention, and may be made to 
yield “‘rare and refreshing’’ fruit by care- 
ful cultitvation. 


Take up almost any local newspaper 
issued in any part of the country and 
scan the advertisement pages, in spite of 
much improvement did you ever see any- 
thing so unattractive? It is our province 
to show the way to improvement, and by 
our own advertising demonstrate that we 


are capable of setting forth the selling 


points of the goods we manufacture; let 
our advertising set the style for other 
trades. I am not out to assert that each 
and every advertisement needs an illus- 
tration, though there are few that are 
not improved by being pictorial, but, in 
order to secure distinction, the advertiser 
should supply his ‘‘copy’’ in the shape of 
electros, rather than allow each 
paper to set up the advertisement in its 
own (want of) style; it has been proved 
again and again that when the advertiser 
employs a competent artist to illustrate 
his advertisement, and gets a good block 
produced, the selling power of the adver- 
tisement has been greatly increased. 

We must not commence the writing of 
advertising matter at so much per inch, 
the foot rule does not measure brain 
power. It is the business of the specialist 
to provide the idea, ours to prepare the 
drawings and make the blocks, which 
should be in line wherever possible, es- 
pecially for newspaper work. At school 
we were taught FEuclid’s axioms and 
warned not to break them. Well here is 
a good old Process axiom, more often 
broken than honoured, ‘‘Work for the 
Printing Trade only.” Undoubtedly, my 
friends, but for whom else? It has been 
‘‘demonstrated’’ many times by  ‘‘cer- 
tain” houses, that it is both cheaper and 
more sensible to let the ‘‘Printer Man” 
look up the orders and pass them on to 
the ‘‘Process House.” This sounds 
well, and is all right, except when you 
are not the process house receiving the 
orders. Experience seems to teach that 
the practice is intended to hold good in 
the immediate neighbourhood œf the 
house preaching it only, but that away 
from it ‘‘all is grist that comes to the 
mill.” 

The glorv of this unselfish local halo 


news- 
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fades away when representatives are in 
some other fellow’s area, for is it not a 
fact that prices vary considerably seem- 
ingly acording to the difficulty of procur- 
ing orders. 

Intaglio and Offset work are making 
wonderful strides, and it is difficult as yet 
to estimate the ultimate effect they will 
have upon the ordinary half-tone pro- 
cess, but of this I feel sure they will 
mean an addition to, rather than a dimin- 
ution of our work; they will give an 
added impetus to the desire for illustra- 
tion, as they are already converting the 
ultra artistic taste that has been so long 
against us. 

It is amusing to note the various 
names and styles of gravure on the 
market; it reminds one of the early days 
of half-tone work, each firm having ‘‘quite 
a distinct process equalled by none 
other.” 

One of the chief difficulties seems to be 
that to deal successfully and commer- 
cially with photogravure it is almost es- 
sential that the plate-maker become his 
own printer, and so put himself in antag- 
onism with that trade; the dilhculty may 
be overcome, but I think the tendency 
will be for specialists to tackle the entire 
production, or by a working arrangement 
between a printing and process establish- 
ment. Be this as it may we cannot afford 
to run the risk of being left, and it be- 
hoves each and all to prove to the Press- 
men that we are their hench-men. 

Offset marks an epoch in the history 
of two trades, and is the beacon for the 
complete re-approachment of the Process 
Engraver and the Lithographer. The 
lithographer admits his great secret is 
out, and that even the process engraver 
has learnt that grease and water will not 
mix, so the way is open that may lead to 
a recognition of the possibilities of the 
camera helping the man with the sponge 
out of many of his difficulties, doing the 
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work better, and saving him hours of 
tedious unnecessary toil, We are not 
supplanters, we are merely assistants 
anxious to do our part in the great work 
that lies ahead. 

We must recognise that there is work 
for all, and if each becomes the helpmate 
of the other, the future of Offset work is 
assured. 

Now a word as to our Editor’s pet, and 
our President’s dream, and perhaps the 
bogey and aversion of nine out of ten of 
us, i.e., ‘‘Costing Systems.” I may be 
one of the nine, but I have a firm faith ig: 
‘‘Costing,” and it is just as strong when 
doing well as when things are going 
against us. [I doubt very much whether 
prices as a rule are based on known costs, 
are they not more frequently governed by 
the prices (or what we suppose to be the 
prices) obtained by the other fellow? 
When shall we realise that when some- 
thing has to be cut to secure a customer, 
it should be the work, or the buyer, but 
please do not let it be your fellow crafts- 
man. I fancy we all think we know at 
what prices we can make fortunes, but as 
we have little or no hope of making a 
fortune let us get together and fix them 
at something that will give us a fair re- 
turn for our labour and money invested. 
There has been too much talk about bene- 
fitting the trade, yet all the while the 
talkers were out cut—cut—cutting’; is it 
destined to end in smoke or in the Trade 
vetting together like men and agreeing 
to fix upon some basis of price, and ‘above 
all what discounts and allowances shall 
be given? Much has been done—much is 
doing—much more remains to be done, 
but the chief difliculties he in undoing, or 
rather atoning for, the misdeeds of the 
past. If we as a trade get together and 
all join the Association and take a hand 
in the fight, victorv will be ours; but 
while disunited we are powerless against 
the common foe. 


Notes on the ** Process 


By Mr. Frank Colebrook. 
Second Notice. 


"EYHE Year Book opens with a whole 
series of gravure subjects. The 
Vandyck Printers, Limited, of 

Bristol and London, give us Chartres 
Cathedral from a painting by Arm- 
strong in a collection of Mr. Ernest 
Savory. I presume Mr. Ernest Savory 
is one of the principals of Van- 
dyck Printers, Limited, under which many 
of us recognise Messrs. Savory, of Bris- 
tol, with some associates or some busi- 
nesses they may have absorbed. 

This firm is not to be confounded with 
the Vandyke Gravure Company, of New 
York, whose Nature Study, while it has 
some technical excellencies and is interest- 
ing as a specimen of instantaneous colour 
photography, would, on other grounds, 
have been very well left out of the Year 
Book. 

The Rembrandt Intaglio Company are 
represented by a figure of a woman clad 
in furs, rather ridiculously overlaid with a 
sort of lace. Of course, they have had 
an opportunity to show what can be done 
with fur, and to be sure their fur is very 
successful. The Rembrandt Company 
have certainly not rested on their laurels 
of late. The luck of being first with an 
important process may secure a fortune, 
but a sound business is not to be main- 
tained in any other way than by labori- 
ously continuing to be abreast of all im- 
provements. 

Thomas Forman and Sons, Notting- 
ham, illustrate Formangravure with a 
subject quite acceptable. It is one more 
indication of the change which inevitably 
will come over our fast printed art work. 
The Rotary Photogravure of Passaic, 
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Year Book.” 


New Jersey, in the States, gives us some 
commercial illustrations not quite the 
most suitably chosen for. the purpose, 
though good in themselves. Messrs. the 
F. Bruckmann A.G. give us a quite admir- 
able subject of two lads in medieval cos- 
tume, which with its variety and freedom 
certainly gives an artist chances which 
the modern stovepipe trousering does not 
afford. 

One may miss, perhaps, in the first 
glance at La Parisienne all that it has to 
tell us of the rotary photogravure skill of 
the Mezzogravure Co., Limited, of Lon- 
don. It certainly is a beautiful produc- 
tion. What one notes on looking care- 
fully into it is that the girl’s delicately 
drawn hand is outstretched against a wall 
hung with tapestry. The characteristic 
texture of that tapestry is represented 
with striking success. There are also 
pearls hanging from her dress in the 
front, and pearls forming a chaplet, with 
a fine, soft, upstanding feather in her 
headgear ; and plenty of rings on the right 
hand ; and, altogether, the skilled gravure 
worker has had plenty of chances and has 
made the most of them. Löwy, in 
Vienna, gives us a battle scene, a terribly 
vigorous piece it is. And with that we 
get away from the gravure to some extent. 

I hope everyone who has not bought his 
Process Year Book will do so at once. 
That surely is the very least one can do. 
A work of this kind can only be main- 
tained by a ready response on the part of 
writers, platemakers, advertisers, and 
buyers. We have seen how difficult it ts 
in America to maintain the Graphic Arts 
Year Book regularly, and in fact it has 
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not come out every year. When issued, 
it has been at a much higher price than 
ours; though, to be sure, it has embodied 
various features not present in this pub- 
lication. I repeat we must all, in justice 
to the enterprise, and in justice to our- 
selves, buy the Year Book. 

But that does not mean we must neces- 
sarily praise everything in it impartially. 
As a matter of fact with some things in 
it I find myself very dissatisfied. I do not 
seem to recognise any improvement worth 
talking of in regard to the ordinary 
methods of half-tone and three-colour, as 
compared with the last three or four 
years’ productions. In saying that I 
leave the gravure out of account. The 
gravure element has certainly been re- 
markable in the last vear or two. It is 


My Causerte. 


By Frank Colebrook. 

WEEK or two ago Messrs. Soldan 
appeared to be holding a little 
sort of private exhibition of the 

new order of engraving. I called at the 
fine works and show-rooms they have 
now for a year or so occupied at Baldwin’s 
Gardens, and there I saw the working of 
a new intaglio-rotary machine, the 
Palatia, which they were just putting into 
the works of the Amalgamated Press, at 
Lavington Street, S.E. The machine 
was made by Alberts, at Frankenthal, 
not to be confounded with Dr. Albert, of 
Munich, the inventor of lead moulding 
methods. It was doing very good photo- 
gravure, printing a stable scene after 
Morland, or suggestive of Morand, four 
on, on fairly cheap paper, sheet fed, and 
not damped. There were two blow pipes; 
i.e., pipes with perforations for forcibly 
emitting air. The pipes stretch across 
the machine; one is at about three to 
four feet above the floor. Its purpose is 
to dry the copper roll. The under pipe 
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more remarkable than ever now, and Mr. 
Gamble, the editor, is clearly of opinion, 
as his foreword reveals, that we are on 
the eve of very great changes in this re- 
gard. His first sub-head, for instance, is 
“The Displacement of Half-tone,’’ and 
that may give a key to his outlook on the 
matter. 

-I want to sav right here that there can 
be no question of half-tone being super- 
seded by photogravure. The facility 
with which letterpress machines are got 
ready will alone prevent that. What is 
important is that half-tone shall not con- 
template and prepare for its funeral, but 
shall live—reallv and truly live—live in- 
deed up to its highest possibilities. And 
that means that there must be whole- 
hearted co-operation between all parties. 


serves to dry the print on the paper. ] 
put in my hand to test the blowing. It 
certainly seemed forcible and certainly 
proved effective. This upper blower 
operated at every other revolution of the 
cylinder. The cylinder received two ink- 
ings. 

The carbon resist process had been em- 
ployed, so there was real intaglio as the 
phrase is understood; that is, there was 
unequal depth, and not mere inverted 
half-tone. The ink was of the usual 
rather thin intaglio ink character. The 
smell of petrol—to speak in popular lan- 
guage—was less noticeable than usual. 
The driving power was about 5 h.p. for 
the start, less afterwards. Dimensions, 
I should say from recollection, about 1oft. 
x 8ft. x sft. gin. 

And the price, the not wholly unimport- 
ant price, well, about £, 1,400 would sec 
you fitted up with a complete installation. 
That is, besides the machine itself selling 
at £950 net, vou could for that sum get 


the grinding and polishing, etching, 
transferring, and carbon printing plant. 
The cvlinder, as working, was guaran- 
teed by the makers, I understood, to 
serve for quite a number of regrindings 
and repolishing. 


The cvlinder could be sent away for re- 
creation by electrolysis, or a depositing 
plant could be put in by the buyer of the 
machine. Some London electrotypers 
are laying themselves out, as the phrase 
goes, to re-clothe these cylinders. We 
hear that they can ‘‘deposit’’ a cylinder in 
about four hours. 


The machine, as I saw it, was fed 
with the Universal patent automatic feed, 
which works by suction, as distinct from 
the Slogger and others which work by 
friction. 


I have the Advertisers’ Weekly before 
me. It is a 2d. paper which the shrewd 
engraver will not fail to order. Natur- 
ally something is said about the advertis- 
ing for recruits for the Army, now being 
conducted by aid of a three-colour half- 
tone illustrated booklet produced by Mr. 
H. F. Le Bas, long time known as head 
of the Educational Book Supply Associa- 
tion. I hear that early in January about 
30,000 had written for the booklet, re- 
sponsive to advertisements offering to 
send it. If this experiment which Mr. Le 
Bas wisely insists on calling it—if this 
experiment is successful we may perhaps 
see some other Government departments 
or other public institutions becoming 
three-colour or other plate customers to 
a larger extent than now. Three-colour 
supplements or illustrations do, to be 
sure, feature in a good many Govern- 
ment reports or special papers. 


On a recent Friday, the day after the 
first appearance of the first full-pages 
that advertised the army, the Daily Dis- 
patch of Manchester carried a striking 
full front to advertise the Territorials. 
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The page was written and designed (so I 
learn from the Advertisers’ Weekly) by 
Messrs. E. Hulton and Co., and it was 
illustrated by half-tone. It emphasised 
the offer of a free book and free tickets 
for lectures on the Territorials. 

The stoppage of the Daily Mirror in 
Manchester is a very notable event, and 
scems very mysterious. The Daily Mir- 
ror, issued in London, is reputed to sell 
about 40,000 more copies per day than 
the Daily Mail, which journal, of course, 
is also a horse of the Harmsworth stable. 
The figures are about 830,000 and 
790,000. The Mirror has run the Mail 
pretty hard, too, of late in the matter of 
advertisements. So the stoppage of the 
Northern edition was the last thing most 
of us expected to witness. With this 
news came the word that Sir Harold 
Harmsworth, reputed the great financial 
genius of the concern, was about to ac- 
quire the Mirror in London, or to ac- 
quire a predominant interest in it, any- 
wav; and that he is about to start at Glas- 
gow the same sort of illustrated daily 
enterprise which has been brought to an 
end at Manchester. Incidentally, there 
are a lot of men out of work, including, 
no doubt, writers and artists and en- 
gravers; but those who have been 
thrown out at Manchester are said to 
have been generously treated. 

Herr Angerer is all against the metzo- 
graph screen for three-colour half-tone. 
He says it may be that grain etching 
gives very good results in black and 
white work, but the smooth working 
cross-line is much more serviceable for 
three-colour. 

If it again became the medical custom 
to bleed all people, even the most dilet- 
tante and idle might have some chance of 
being moderately useful; for Dr. Eder 
has now written in Eder’s Jahrbuch on 
our sensitising plates with the colouring 
matter from blood. 
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Engravings. 


HE Printing Art, in its December 
T issue, deals with the article “‘Eng- 
land all Behind,” whch appeared 
in our September number, and says :— 
Tue Process Montuty criticises at some 
length an article by one of our American 
contemporaries, wherein the writer from 
this side, in explaining why it is so few 
process plates of English make find their 
way into America, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the British workman is utterly 
incapable of competing with the Ameri- 
can, both in the quality and quantity of 
his production. 

Some use is made of government statis- 
tics, showing ‘‘that in the United King- 
dom one-sixth more power and two and 
one-half as many wage-earners are re- 
quired to produce a net output of equal 
value to the workmen hcre.” 

It is not our purpose to enter in this 
controversy—to use an old expression, 
“comparisons are odious,’’—but we will 
hazard a review, involving all the while 
some of our own shortcomings, and dis- 
passionately reasoning with ourselves 
which is the better method. 

Naturally, we are much concerned as 
to how foreign methods of work compare 
with those of ours. Certain it is that all 
of us— English, French, German, Ameri- 
can—have yet much to learn from each 
other in the photo-mechanical processes 
of illustrating. 

Many of our ideas regarding collodion 
emulsion and the dry-plate systems of 
photography came from = abroad, and itt 
would be well to remember in instancing 
this, that we were, in most places, using 
the old indirect system of making nega- 
tives for colour process work, when the 
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Effictency in Producing Process 


direct emulsions and dry plates were quite 
common in Europe. 

To-day, the process work on this side 
is easily on a par with the best specimens 
that reach us from abroad, and we are 
not sure that fashion drawings and finely- 
retouched mechanical subjects are so ex- 
cellently and so extensively handled in 
Europe as here. 

To our knowledge, most of the criticism 
of English methods comes from English- 
men themselves, now located here, who, 
having worked under both flags, are quite 
able to draw vivid comparisons. 

In a letter bordering on the question, 
one Englishman puts it this way: ‘‘In 
America there is far more specializing. 
A man staying at one branch naturally 
becomes more proficient in one line of 
work, and he will generally always de- 
velop speed and quality, whereas the jack- 
of-all-trades is not such a stickler for 
quality as he is for convenience.” 

Admitting this to be a fact, it is also 
true that the older men, who were re- 
quired to obtain a general knowledge of 
the business before developing a specialty, 
are better equipped than those who are 
limited to one branch, and who have no 
proper conception of how their work must 
fit into the general plan, of which theirs 
is such a small part. 

It is agreed that Americans put more 
hustle into their work than workmen 
abroad, and the question arises, Does 
hustle and quality, or even quantity, go 
hand in hand in process work? 

Rush orders are a sign of weakness, 
and rush orders are as common in this 
country as thev are uncommon abroad. 
This frenzied rush is a contesston on the 


part Of someone that he has fallen down 
on the job—someone has forgotten until 
the last minute. 

The advertising manager who waits 
until a week before he needs a set of four- 
colour process plates, and then expects 
them turned out in forty-eight hours, is 
as inc<> mpetent as he is ignorant. 

Tim © and again we have seen engravers 
with splendid facilities put to the supreme 
test t<> pull someone out of a difficulty 
into w hich he had gotten himself through 
his ina bility to appreciate that a first-class 
job req uires time. 

NO order for colour process plates 
shoulc# be put to the engraver and be ex- 
pected in less than two weeks. Such 
things are rarely contemplated abroad. 
The P rocesses involved in making colour 
plates are such that to complete them in 
less tirme than this is likely to concentrate 
facili ti €s in such a way as to do an injus- 
tice t© someone else. 

Rushing work here seems to be the 
order of the day. It is a condition of the 
engrav ing business recognised and toler- 
ated by all, sometimes with reason and 
proht, sometimes with confusion and 
despair. 

Very often we hear it remarked that 
rushin g» work is one of the necessary evils 
of the business, but the fact that it is 
often =a necessity dissipates the theory of 
evil, The evil exists only in improper 
Provisions for the regulation of this work. 
When we exceed our capacity for rush 
work at the expense of other work which 
ordina r ily had plenty of time, someone is 
rendered an injustice, whether this be 
done Consciously or unconsciously. Here 
$ Where the evil lies. 

Ne thing is certain, and that is we 
MUSt explode the fallacy that rush work 
7 the most profitable work, ‘‘that we 
re _records to show it,” etc., etc. This 
ale 1S based on the assumption that jobs 

Saded through each department 
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ahead of work which rightfully precedes 
will eventually show less time cost and 
consequently more profit than work which 
is allowed more time. Time records 
prove nothing unless we consider the con- 
ditions under which they are computed. 

There is but one way to find real cost, 
and that is on the basis of productive time 
actually sold. Rush work will not per- 
mit of the same ratio of productive hours 
as will work which conforms to an orderly 
manufacturing plan. 

Rush work increases the amount of ron- 
productive time, displaces and delays 
other work which had preceding rights, 
destroys an orderly plan of production, 
and calls for idle men whose burden ıs 
distributed over the whole. To get a 
general conception of this, imagine a pay- 
roll of one thousand hours per day, one 
hundred of which are non-productive, and 
all of which goes to make a higher shop 
cost. 

Rush work derives a special benefit 
from each expense involved, but rarely or 
never assumes the exact portion of the ex- 
pense which was represented by the bene- 
fit received. It’s like the old story of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

So much for rushing work as a general 
proposition, and we believe on that score 
the foreigner has all the better of it. 

We do not mean to infer that none of 
the process work is rushed in England, 
althcugh we are sure the idea of rushing 
everything is not so widespread there as 
itis here. For instance, one of the Eng- 
lish daily papers averages about forty 
etchings each day, their svstem of turn- 
ing out this work providing for lots of 
seven cuts each, and each lot of seven is 
retouched by artists, carried on to the 
operator, and so on to the etcher and ma- 
chine room—always completed in one 
hour after arrival. Seven cuts an hour, 
from artist to blocker, surely is not bad 
service, even in America. Investigation 
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of the service in the engraving rooms, 
stereotyping departments, and pressrooms 
of the great dailies of this country would 
at times reveal some interesting facts. 

In the matter of general or individual 
efhciencyv, photo-engravers, whether here 
or abroad, can hardly suffer by compari- 
son with workers in other lines. The en- 
graver, by the very nature of his work, 
is forced to think, and he is forced to 
think constantly. He must reckon dif- 
ferently with every job, essentially a 
made-to-order business, a number of 
Ways at once presenting themselves for 
selection as to which method will lend itself 
most readily for suitable reproduction. 

On the theory that ante-mortems are 
more profitable than post-mortems, his 
efficiency, in a measure, is equal to his 
accuracy in calculating precisely what is 
wanted, what tt is wanted for, and how 
and for what purpose it will be used. 

The rule ts, efficiency increases as the 
amount of supervision decreases, and we 
believe the efficiency of the engraver 
would still greater increase if he were 
provided wth the proper instructions on 
what ts wanted, and allowed to proceed 
accordingly, instead of being constantly 
interrupted to make changes. If the 
ratio of useful work accomplished, to the 
total amount of work expended, has any- 
thing to do with the percentave of effici- 
ency, it would be well, for instance, to 
keep advised on how many extra trips are 
taken into the shops or art department to 
change instructions or to add to previous 
instructions. 

In some ways it is unfortunate that en- 
graving offices are located so closely to 
the producing departments. It is too 
easy to get into the habit of having sales- 
men personally supervising their work, 
very often by their presence taking advan- 
tage of conditions and of customers not 
represented. Sometimes you will find 
them adding a few more specifications, or 
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asking changes which should have been 

recorded on original instructions. A 

little friction with the shop foreman here 

is sometimes a costly drain on time. 

It is to be expected that some instruc- 
tions do not lend themselves readily to 
written words, but these exceptions only 
strengthen the rule. When such trips are 
necessary, why not anticipate them and 
plan accordingly. In this way every- 
thing that needs attention can be taken 
care of in one or two visits to the produc- 
ing departments. A little more careful 
thinking beforehand; more planning and 
systematizing of the details which make 
up the day`s routine ; more intelligent use 
of the telephone, and more carefully- 
worded instructions would, it seems, add 
greater efficiency in the production of en- 
gravings. 

Te CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ‘' Victoria” the 
excellent House Organ of the makers of the 
celebrated ‘' Victoria” platen machines, 

(Messrs. Rockstroh and Schneiders, Successors 

A. G. Dresdin-Heidenau, Germany), is quite an 

unusual production, and is quite superior to the 

small pamphlets which are generally issued for this 
purpose. It ranks in size and style with the best 
of the English and American printing trades 
journals. The cover is a model of good taste and 
printing. The design shows a young man of the 
Middle Ages studying the Book of Wisdom ; he 
is seated upon a pile of books, the foundation of 
which is the word ‘' Victoria ' treated in a very 
dignified style in light lettering upon solid black 
background. The design is printed in black and 
light sage green upon a rough buff-coloured cover 
paper, and its beauty is greatly enhanced by very 
successful embossing. The publishers also show 
several other very choice examples of embossing ; 
one page of tickets treated in colours and gold, 
sets up a standard which the lithographers will 
find hard to beat. The issue contains a wealth of 
fine illustrations in two, three and four colours, as 
well as several good examples of machine photo- 
gravure, and for those of our readers who can 
read the German languaye there is a very in- 
teresting article on Technical Schools and their 

Influence on the Printing Trades. The whole 

is an excellent example of the work which can be 

produced on the Victoria platens, and reflects 
great credit upon the publishers. 
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A Fleet Street Mystery. 


OWADAYS it is scarcely possible to 
N take a photograph out of doors 
without somebody’s pills or some- 
body else’s chocolates getting in the way. 
It is much the same whether you photo- 
graph in the street or in the open coun- 
try. I should like to see the advertiser 
compelled to pay the usual advertising 
rates for every published photograph 
which includes a recognisable portion of 
any of his signs or hoardings. But that 
reminds me of a most curious thing which 
happened in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street in November. A photograph was 
taken of the Lord Mayor’s coachman rid- 
ing majestically along, but it was found 
afterwards that the print also bore, in 
round, jocund letters, the sign, ‘‘ Feed- 
um’s Restaurant,” that well-known estab- 
lishment having planted itself just oppo- 
site the spot where the photograph was 
being taken. Occurring in such a con- 
nection, the sign had a certain (embon)- 
point, but there was no reason why 
the photographer's plate and paper 
should be used to give a gratuitous 
advertisement to the chops and steaks of 
Feedum. 


Wanted, a Screenless 


wW: believe that if it were put to a vote of 
the entire lithographic trade, says 

Harris Monthly, it would be unanimously 

decided that what is wanted most in the trade 
to-day is a screenless photo-litho process. Un- 
fortunately the bitumen process up to the present 
day has not proved to be a commercial success, 
except it be along one or two special lines. One 
of the reasons is that bitumen is not very sensi- 
tive to light, and when brilliant sunlight is not to 
be had costly electric lights must be used. The 
lithographers are waiting for a process of this 
kind that can be worked as a commercial pro- 
position with ordinary daylight, and there are 
many in our craft who take an interest in photo- 
graphy and are fond of experiments, but who 
cannot afford to go into the costly business of the 


WAS IT THE AciID BATH? 

The photographer disposed of his print 
to Scareum’s Journal (which is not its 
name), also of Fleet Street, and he sug- 
gested that the background should be 
washed out, so that the Lord Mayor’s 
coachman might be free from distracting 
details. “ Not at all,” said Scareum’s 
Journal, ‘‘ we cannot countenance faking, 
and to suppress the background is a form 
of faking.” Judge of the general aston- 
ishment when the photograph was repro- 
duced, and it was found that the words 
“ Feedum’s Restaurant °’ had been ob- 
literated, and that in their place, even 
more stout and plethoric, was the sign 
““Scareum’s Journal.” No one knows 
how it happened. They were fearfully 
wild about it in the office of Scareum’s 
Journal when they saw what had been 
done, but it was too late to make a fresh 
block. The photo-engraver was closely 
questioned, but he could only suggest 
that the curious alteration had been 
caused by an accidental deposit in the 
acid bath. It is another of those mys- 
teries of which journalism is full.—Ama- 
teur Photographer. 


Photo- Litho. 


bitumen process as it is worked to-dav. If 
some one could perfect a process by which a 
printing plate could be developed as easily and 
inexpensively as a photographic negative can be 
produced, the lithographic trade would go for- 
ward with leaps and bounds. And there is no 
particular reason why something of this sort 
should not be done. Some of the brightest 
minds in the universe have been attracted to- 
wards lithography during the past few vears, and 
many very valuable devices and processes have 
been brought forward. Perhaps some one is even 
now at work on this very thing with a good 
chance of accomplishing his purpose, and when 
he does it is safe to say that lithography will 
respond with energy, and the inventor will reap a 
harvest. Let us hope so, any way. 
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HE MAGIC OF THE MERSEY is a very fine 
piece of work turned out by the *‘Daily 
Post'’ printers, Liverpool. It consists of 

Six Water Colour Drawings by Sam J. M. Brown. 
In producing this work of art refined taste and 
consummate skill have been combined to give as 
perfect a rendering of the artist's work as 
possible. The plates have not only been well 
engraved, but the printers have evidently worked 
in thorough harmony with the engraver, and as 
a consequence the actual printing of the work 
is of an exceedingly high standard of commer- 
cial work ; we are pleased to have the opportunity 
of saying a good word for so fine a piece of 
work. 

Their booklet, PRINTING SERVICE QUALITY, 
is also well thought out, well got-up, and well 
worthy of attention by users of booklets or 
quality printing for any purpose. That the 
Daily Post printers mean business is evident, 
and that they mean quality business is just 
as apparent. When they tell us that their rates 
are economical we can go all the way with them, 
but when they say that the cost is no more than 
that of the common kind, well, we hope they 
know ; have they a cost system yet? We have 
never yet found that good things can be had 
for the price of common; if they have solved 
the problem then there should be an immense 
future for them for their work is certainly good. 


By the way, how comes it that in their basket 
of raw fish the lobster is red ? 


f laa L.L. POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY send 
us one of the best books of specimens of 

Relief Line Engraving we have ever seen, 
and certainly they are to be congratulated upon 
the beauty of the work shown here, which we 
understand is from plates already used by the 
houses for whom they were made and are not 
‘‘ideal’’ plates prepared for specimen book 
purposes and which lead customers to expect 
so much more than they are likely to get. 


For maps, charts, diagrams, mechanical and 
scientific illustrations, commercial headings, etc., 
the wax engraving process is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, as it gives hair line accuracy, with a good 
sharp clean-cut and deep printing surface, it 
shows to best advantage in map work, and it is 
a surprise it is not more generally used in this 
country. 

The entire get-up of the booklet has evidently 
been under the guidance of a master hand: from 
its inception to its completion it is as nearly 
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perfect as anything we have seen and we 
heartily congratulate the Company upon so good 
a production advertising such good work. 


—————— ea 


T ST. BRIDE FOUNDATION PRINTING 
SCHOOL BULLETIN for January is as bright 
as ever and opens with two long pars on 

** Luckability '’ a quality so essential nowadays. 

The experience of an old student should fire 
the enthusiasm of some of the younger ones; if 
it does, this number of the Bulletin will have 
done someone a splendid service. 

It is incentives such as these that help make 
an Institution just what it should be, and we 
congratulate Mr. Riddell, the new Principal, 
upon his venture. 


d L.L. BROWN Company have sent us some 
samples of their Linen Ledger and Type- 
writing papers which certainly are of a 
very high order. We do not think we have 
ever seen better paper for Ledger and Record 
purposes, so that it is no surprise to be told 
that thev are in great demand for bankers’ and 
merchants’ ledgers; for Loose-leaf systems they 
are perfect. 

The little Pocket Diary is a splendid example 
of the great strength that can be obtained in 
very thin compass and will be welcomed by busy 
men for its handiness and compactness. 

While it is so exceedingly good, it is rather 
a pity a little more attention was not paid to 
the cover and title page, these would well 
repay a little care by a specialty printer. 


Printers in this country who want something 
good might do worse than get a consignment 
of these papers. 


° 


T HARRIS OFFSET press is fast gaining 
favour in this country, and some very 

good colour work is being done on this 
machine. The May Garden calendar is an 
exceedingly good specimen of work done by it, 
especially considering the rapid rate of produc- 
tion; of course it is purely a lithographic pro- 
duction, and, good as it is, we think it would 
have been better as litho. pure and simple. but 
then the speed would have dropped to an enor- 
mous extent. We have seen these machines 
working on show cards, labels, etc., in colours, 
at extremely rapid rates. Is the day far distant 
when they will successfully work three colour 
half-tone reproductions on this press ? 
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Treznslucent Screens for Half-Tones. 


By J ze Zeus Verfasser. 


X EORAVAGANT claims are being made 
in America just now for a new 
screen for half-tone, named after 

the inw entor, the ‘‘ Hatt Screen.” It is 
also described as the ‘* drop-out ” screen, 
because of the property it is claimed to 
possess of dropping out the high light 
dots, zand so making a ‘ high-light ” 
negative. According to the patent speci- 
hcatiOm, the screen consists of two sets 
of translucent lines, crossed at right 
angles, with an air gap between the 
glasses, and it is claimed that the air-gap 
—which may also be filled with a gas— 
ives to the screen a certain diffusing 
quality which promotes the tendency of 
the high lights to close up. 

Such an idea is by no means novel, 
though it may seem to be so to such pre- 
sent-eday workers as have not followed 
the trend of the half-tone from its incep- 
ton. 

As a matter of fact, the idea dates back 
to the earliest days of half-tone, and if 
anyone js entitled to credit for the origi- 
naton of the idea it is probably Dr. 
Albert, of Munich, who, I believe, long 
“8° Patented something of this kind. 
yal a screen was also put forward in 

"93 By Edm. Gaillard, a German screen 
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maker of that day, and he published a 
prospectus describing the screen as 
Series D. lf any of your readers have 
that prospectus I should very much like 
to see it. In any case, the screen is 
described on page 473 of Eder’s Jahrbuch 
fur Photographie und Reproductions- 
technik for 1894. It is there stated that 
the screen consists of a net on plate 
glass with elements in half-tone, consist- 
ing of denser parts, and the other ele- 
ments transparent. This means that at 
the parts where the semi-transparent 
lines cross there is greater density owing 
to the overlapping of the two sets of 
lines. With this screen (continues the 
description) half-tone negatives are made 
with a single exposure. (This seems to 
show that the idea of taking the screen 
out during a part of the exposure, to se- 
cure a high light effect was then known.) 
The half-tones obtained with these 
screens show a large variation of the dot 
and line formation in the resulting nega- 
tives. It is further stated that the nega- 
tives made with this screen cannot be 
used for making blocks for letterpress 
printing. Presumably this is on account 
of the high-light effect obtained, and the 
difficulty of etching and printing such 
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blocks in those days, and evidently the 
screen was intended for litho. work. The 
screen was varnished with gum, and it is 
stated that by washing off the gum any 
stains can be removed. This indicates 
that the screen consisted of only one 
glass, and was evidently photographically 
produced. 

Max Levy also patented in 1894 a 
diffusing screen, aiming in the same 
direction, but early experience in the de- 
velopment of the half-tone process indi- 
cated very clearly that all the results to 
be attained by recourse to such diffusion 
could be obtained with the ordinary 
opaque cross line Levy screen as then 
produced. 

About 1895 F. J. M. Gerland patented 
a method of making an ordinary half- 
tone exposure, and then following up 
this by a subsequent exposure without 
the screen. The same effect can be ob- 
tained by making an ordinary half-tone 
exposure and a subsequent exposure with 
a greatly increased screen distance, or if 
a lens of large aperture be employed, by 
making the same ordinary half-tone ex- 
posure with a comparatively small stop, 
and then ‘‘flashing’’ with a full aperture 
of the lens. The same result can, in fact, 
be obtained in a variety of ways, any of 
which are far more flexible and under im- 
mediate control of the operator than anv 
diffusing quality which is part of the 
screen can possibly be. The theory of 
the working of the half-tone screen, con- 
firmed by practice, has long ago de- 
finitely settled that the dense opacity of 
the lines and the sharpness of the edges 
of the lines were two qualities requisite 
for the best results, and it was due to 
these qualities that the Levy screen has 
obtained such a pronounced success. It 
seems, therefore, a retrograde step to go 
back to the idea of a semi-transparent 
screen. 

The new sereen is described as a 
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‘“ drop-out” screen, because of the claim 
that it will ‘‘drop out” the high lights, 
leaving them clear white in the original 
copy, whilst holding the middle tones. 
It is claimed that it will save hand tool- 
ing or stopping out, and that combina- 
tions of line and tone can be obtained. 

One does not like to condemn any new 
proposal for improving half-tone, or for 
saving time in its production, but the ex- 
travagant claims made for the screen 
make one somewhat sceptical, especially 
as its novelty is questionable. In our 
opinion such a screen will only enable 
half-tones of coarse nature to be repro- 
duced, such as newspaper blocks for 
example, unless quite as much hand work 
is added to the plates as now. The effect 
of the diffusion will be to produce fuzzy 
dots, and consequently ‘mealy ”? half- 
tones, such as we got in the old days 
when screens were imperfect. 

We await with interest proofs of work 
done with the ‘‘ drop out” screen. 


CHEER UP! 

Do you feel that vou're a failure be- 
cause you don't measure up to your own 
standards every day in the week? 

Cheer up! That’s the way all good, 
go-ahead people feel sometimes. 

If they weren’t dissatisfied with their 
performances as well as their promises, 
they’d be trotting around in a circle, and 
that simply means no progress whatever. 

As long as you find fault with vourself 
and your works, you’re alive, my friend. 

When you get tothe point where you 
feel sorry for other people because they 
aren’t as good salesmen, or clerks—or 
whatever the vocation may be—as you, 
then is the time for the doctor to put 
you on a diet and prescribe perfect quiet 
—to keep you from going crazy about 
yourself. Don’t get the glooms over 
self-distrust. © Ambition and dissatisfac- 
tion are half-brothers, anyway ! 


a, 
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The Paget Colour Plate and Three 


Colour Printing. 


By Professor O. Mente. Translated by H. Entwistle. 


and reading much of a new process 

of colour photography. It is my 
intention in this article to discuss the im- 
portance of the new Paget Colour Photo- 
graphy in connection with Three Colour 
Printing. 

The Paget Colour Process differs in 
many important particulars from the 
Autochrome, which, as we know, has 
already created a considerable sensation 
in the reproduction world, owing to the 
prophecies of some of our technical 
workers, who believed that the introduc- 
tion of the Autochrome would open out a 
new era in three colour plate making. 

One of the most important differences 
between the Autochrome and the Paget 
process is that the latter is produced by 
the use of separate colour filters and 
plates, whereas as is well known, the filter 
and plate are combined in the Auto- 
chrome. Another important fact for the 
three colour block maker is that the col- 
our screen of the Paget plate is of regular 
formation, in contradistinction to that of 
the Autochrome, which is irregular. 

In the Paget process, both the ‘* tak- 
ing ’’ and ‘‘ viewing °’ screens can be 
used as often as required, so that the pro- 
duction of a colour photograph can be ob- 
tained at the cost of a panchromatic plate 
and a transparency from the same. The 
“viewing ’’ screen is a replica of the 
“ taking *’ screen, except that the colours 
are not so saturated. Further, the extra 
thickness of the film of the Paget plate 
apparently also offers many advantages, 
inasmuch as it is easier to reproduce col- 


p some time we have been hearing 
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oured plastic objects of great contrast, 
and for the same reason the matter of 
exact exposure is not of quite as much im- 
portance as in the Autochrome. One 
single limitation, however, negatives all 
these advantages; the Paget plate does 
not furnish a complete colour reproduc- 
tion. This cardinal fault must be over- 
come, though at the present moment it 
seems a difficult problem—while, as is 
well known, the Autochrome satisfies very 
exacting demands in the matter of correct 
colour rendering. 

The partisans of regular screen colour 
processes ignore the competition of the 
Autochrome in correct colour reproduc- 
tion; their thoughts go much higher. 
Nothing less than the solution of the pro- 
blem of automatically producing the three 
plates for colour printing is their aim. 
For the superficial reader, the argu- 
ments in favour of this theory may ap- 
pear very plausible, but, unfortunately, 
they will not bear a critical examination. 
The different authors who have expressed 
themselves on this subject all appear to 
follow one line of thought. They say, 
first. of all, and quite correctly, that it 
ought to be possible to construct a kind of 
selective screen, which could be combined 
with the black and white positive in such 
a manner as to cover up two of the col- 
ours, and leave the third free, a similar 
process to be repeated with each of the 
three colours. This, though theoretically 
correct, is difhcult to accomplish in prac- 
tice; granted, however, the possibility of 
mechanically separating each of the three 
colours, there still remains the question of 
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what we shall do with such extractions. 
The three-colour block process is, as is 
well known, a _ subtractive method, 
whereas all screen plate processes are 
based on the additive method. Every col- 
our worker knows that the colours of the 
component pictures in the two methods 
are formed in a different manner, and 
therefore first of all it is impossible to 
make direct use of the mechanically 
separated colour records. To do so it 
would be necessary to use an additive 
three colour printing process, which is, of 
course, an impossibility, because in the 
three colour block process the different 
tone values are obtained by printing ele- 
ments of varving size, and not by varying 
amounts of colour saturation. With the 
varying sizes of the printing elements in 
three colour blocks it is impossible to 
avoid partial overlapping of the dots, and 
thereby introducing false colour render- 
ing. We see, therefore, that the realisa- 


tion of using the mechanical separations: 


of the colours in colour plate processes is 
an impossibility in three colour process 
block making. The use, however, for in- 
taglio processes under such circumstances 
appears at least theoretically possible. 


Although the practical realisation of 
such thoughts appears to be beset with 
great difficulties, we will endeavour to 
outline the principles of such a process. 


When we have succeeded in mechani- 
cally separating each of the three colour 
records from the panchromatic plate 
which has received the requisite exposure 
behind the “taking ’’ screen, as previ- 
ously mentioned, these must be printed on 
carbon transfer paper, and transferred to 
the copper plate or cylinder, as the case 
mav be; then developed and etched in the 
usual way for intaglio work, whereby the 
shape of the dots will be etched into the 
metal, in depths corresponding to their 
varving degrees of solubility in the carbon 


transfer. The relatively large unetched 
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surface will offer an excellent bearing for 
the ‘‘ doctor ’’ when printing. 

When printing a single colour by the 
intaglio process the various tone values 
are obtained in exactly the same manner 
as in the original screen colour plate. 
The areas of equal size, but different col- 
our saturation, are obtained in the origi- 
nal by the varying densities of the black 
and white transparency which is placed in 
contact with the viewing screen, whereas 
the varying tones are obtained in the in- 
taglio process by the varying quantities of 
colour which are carried by the etched 
portions of the roller. If it were now 
only possible to print the three colours, 
blue, yellow, and red, in exact register 
upon paper, so that no white spaces were 
left between each of the printings, we 
should succeed in obtaining a three colour 
intaglio process which would be auto- 
matic, and which would at the same time 
give a correct colour reproduction of the 
original screen colour plate. 

It is, however, to be regretted, that the 
practical difficulties in carrying out such a 
procedure are at present so great that 
they seem to be almost insurmountable, 
viz., the great difficulties of damped paper 
and liquid colours, if we are to obtain 
even a fairly satisfactory result. This 
would amount to a kind of Woodbury type 
process. 

The object of this article is not so much 
to give practical working details for using 
screen colour plate processes in three col- 
our printing, as to enter a protest against 
false theoretical deductions which may un- 
necessarily excite the minds of some of 
our technical workers. 


OMETHING WortTH KxNow1nc.—When taking 
S photographs of birds, animals, etc., that 
are secured in cages with wire netting 
fronts, if the camera is a distance from the cage 
the wire will show in the photograph, but if the 
camera is placed close up against the netting it 
will scarcely show at all. 
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The Amphitype Process. By W. T. Wilkinson. 


MPHITYPE paper for the production 
A of photo-lithographic transfers 
(Shawcross’ patents) has been 
on the market for some time, but as the 
process demanded that the litho. trans- 
ferer must put the finishing touches to the 
transfer, and this involving a totally dif- 
ferent procedure to his usual routine, this 
excellent process did not ‘‘catch on” as it 
deserved to do. 

Mr. Shawcross has, after many experi- 
ments, evolved a process by which the 
photographer can hand over to the litho- 
grapher a transfer ready to put into his 
damping book along with any of his ordi- 
nary transfers, and it can be treated by 
him in the press in exactly the same way. 

The photo-lithographer is supplied with 
the paper ready sensitised, and in this 
condition it will keep for vears if stored 
in the dry, and in the dark. The paper 
is in rolls, is ready for instant use, and 
can be cut up to any desired size. 

The paper is of a substantial thickness, 
with a smooth surface and gives good 
contact in the printing frame without any 
excessive pressure. 

| N.B.—Good negatives with clear lines 
and opaque whites are required, and must 
be provided when good transfers are re- 
quired; negatives on extremely rapid 
plates developed with metol, or eikonogen 
being quite useless verb sap. | 

Exposure to light under the negative 
may be made to either electric arc, or dav- 
light; of course, the correct time can only 
be determined by experiment. Asa guide, 
Mr. Shawcross gives 5 minutes for a dis- 
tance of 18 inches between printing frame 
and arc, but this cannot be absolute, as 
each and every lamp varies somewhat in 
its intensity. For daylight exposures, 
Mr. Shawcross gives the No. 6 on the 
Penrose zinco actinometer, using Im- 
perial P.O.P. These directions are only 
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approximate, and the times may be 
doubled without danger of spoiling the 
transfer. 

After exposure (there is no visible 
image) the print is given a thin film of 
amphitype ink, applied with a smooth 
composition roller; this operation differs 
in no way from ordinary transfer work, 
viz., this film of ink must be thin and 
even. After inking up time must be 
given for the turpentine to evaporate 
thoroughly before proceeding to develop- 
ment. Mr. Shawcross says that a good 
litho. transfer ink, preferably stone to 
stone thinned with turpentine, may be 
used for inking up, but from many care- 
ful experiments, Mr. Frank Vaughan and 
myself have quite failed to find any ink on 
the market to be compared with the 
special Amphitvpe ink, which is sent out 
fluid, and at just the right consistency. 

For development a solution of Ferro 
cyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of 
potash) of the strength of 24 ounces 
(Avd.) dissolved in 20 ounces of water, is 
used; this solution must be heated to 
go? F. ~ 

The print is immersed in this solution 
face down, and when limp is turned over 
and the surface rubbed over with a wet 
pledget of cotton wool until all the loose 
ink is quite removed; rinse quickly, back 
and front, and immerse in a sat. sol. Soda 
carbonate (washing soda), here the blue 
ground of print ts bleached to a light yel- 
low. From three to five minutes will be 
a sufficient time for full action of the soda 
solution. | Now wash in three or four 
changes of water and immerse in a mix- 
ture of 

Sulphuric (or Nitric) Acid $ ounce. 

Water se 20 ounces. 
Here the ground will turn quite white; 
when this is accomplished remove, rinse 
in three or four changes of water to get 
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rid of acid, then hang up transfer to dry. 

Previous to immersion of the print in 
the soda bath the ink image will not be 
injured by rubbing, but from this point 
until the transfer is dry the ink image is 
very tender, and abrasion must be 
avoided. 

The Ferro cyanide solution should be 
made up in bulk, as it improves with con- 
stant use, and as such a procedure, com- 
bined with heating, would tend to some 
uncertainty as to strength, Mr. Shaw- 
cross advises that the solution be tested 


Waste Metal. 


N photo-engraving establishments the 
waste of copper and zinc is often an 
‘“unconsidered trifle” that must 

sometimes cost a considerable sum in the 
course of a year. It is not only that the 
metal, as purchased, costs three or four 
times the amount that can be obtained for 
it as scrap, but even this scrap is not 
looked after as it might be and frequently 
provides a temptation difficult to resist 
for dishonest workmen who are allowed 
access to it. 

In cutting the metal, care should be 
taken that more margin is not allowed 
than is just necessary to handle the work 
conveniently as it goes through the vari- 
ous stages. It is obvious that if every 
block 1s made singly, since each requires 
a margin, the waste will be much greater 
than if the negatives are stripped up so 
as to make a compact job on a piece of 
copper that is about as large as can be 
comfortably managed. The 
particularly noticeable if the majority of 
the jobs happen to be quite small in size, 
as so frequently happens. We know of 
one case where a firm, not a large one, 
after doing all jobs singly found that it 
saved on an average three sheets of cop- 
per per week when stripping was adopted. 

The clippings from the guillotine, saw- 
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(before heating) with an hydrometer, a 
density of 109 Beaume being a satisfac- 
tory strength. 

Some transfers made by the process are 
enclosed for the editor’s opinion. 

[The transfers referred to are certainly 
exceedingly good, every line and detail 
appearing to be quite perfect, whether 
the subject has bold treatment or is of 
exceedingly fine pen and ink work, they 
are alike thoroughly satisfactory. We 
have no hesitation in speaking a good 
word for them.—Ep. | 


bench, and router should not be allowed 
to remain about in open boxes, but in- 
structions given that they should be 
dropped in locked boxes through a slot in 
the top, something like an enlarged 
money-box. 

To check the amount of waste, a care- 
ful record should be kept of all metal com- 
ing in. If from this is deducted the 
amount of metal sold as blocks and the 
amount left as stock, the amount of waste 
is seen at a glance, and this waste should 
tally with that in the boxes. It is true 
the copper is bought by weight and sold 
by square inches, and though it would be 
possible to measure up the square inches 
bought, it would not be easy to do the 
same for the scrap. The best plan, there- 
fore, is to check the stock by weight, con- 
verting the square inches sold into weight, 
which is quite easy cither by making an 
actual weighing Gf so many square inches 
or consulting a takle in the process pocket- 
books which gives the weights of the 
metal for various gauges. If such a re- 
cord is kept it will probably surprise en- 
gravers to find how much waste there ts 
in proportion to the amount sold, and it 
will probably lead to a closer check being 
kept upon it.—The Engraver and Electro- 
typer. 
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Vice President— 


Mr. A. DARGAVEL, 
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Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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Secretary— 


Mr. E. A. WALMISLEY, 
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Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(l) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and to 
guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 
their collective interest and welfare. 
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-= NOTICE FOR THE MONTH. 


The Second Monthly Lunch of Process 
Engravers will be held at the Salisbury Hotel, 
Fleet Street, on Tuesday, April 7th,at 1.15 p.m. 


The First 


“6 Prolunch.” 


HE first Monthly Lunch arranged by 
the Process Engravers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Salisbury 

Hotel, Fleet Street, on Tuesday, the 3rd 
inst., and proved to be both appetising 
and interesting. 

The purpose of these meetings is, per- 
haps, best expressed as a ‘‘Get-together”’ 
for process engravers; for a long time it 
has been felt that if the ‘‘Heads of 
Houses” could but get to know each 
other better and so gain mutual respect 
and confidence, much of the present sus- 
picion and distrust would be removed, 
for it is perfectly certain that it is not be- 
cause of any inherent desire to be sus- 
picious and distrustful that accounts for 
the present attitude towards each other, 
but because we as a trade have such rare 
opportunities of meeting each other, ex- 
cept as competitors. 

A trade meeting once in a year or two 
vives no opportunity of getting to know 
what sort of a competitor the ‘‘other fel- 
low’? is, but at these monthly lunches 
they can rub shoulders with each other 
and in all probability discover that instead 
of the cloven hoof there is a warm desire 
for co-operation. 

Mr. A. Dargarvel (of J. Swain & Son), 
the Vice-President of the Association, 


’ 
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was, of course, chairman (Mr. Arthur 


Cox not being in Town), and right well: 


did he adorn the position, for quietly and 
effectively he at once made the company 
feel quite at home, so that for the time 
being we became a family party and ex- 
changed confidences with each other 
across the table in the most intimate man- 
ner. 

The conversation was most valuable, 
and there can be no doubt that all pre- 
sent will be at the next lunch and do their 
best to bring with them as many more as 
possible. 

The benefit of meetings such as this is 
cumulative, and they will, if properly sup- 
ported, be of the greatest value to the 
trade. 

The after-lunch talks were set 
speeches, but just an exchange of 
thought and idea upon topics of interest 
to the firms represented, and they proved 
to be very instructive and useful, and 
showed a genuine desire for closer co- 
operation and mutual help. 

We are not aware that 
were given away, folk do not 
in for such a purpose, but it was evident 
that if the spirit manifested at this first 
lunch is to be that of its successors the 
process trade will soon enter upon a new 
era, and the future may be looked for- 
ward to with confidence. 

The next lunch will be held at the 
Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, on Tues- 
day, April 7th, and it is hoped that the 
numbers will be at least double ; it com- 
mences at 1.15. Will the country mem- 
bers of the trade please make a note of 
the date, and if they are proposing a visit 
to Town about that time try and make 
their visit correspond with the date 
named? They will have a hearty wel- 
come and a very interesting time. 


Mem. for April 7th. 


Ring up your fellow craftsman and bring him 
to the “ PROLUNCH.”’ 


not 


anv secrets 
usually rush 
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To the Editor, Tne Process ENGRAVER’S 
MONTHLY. 

Sir,—I send a few lines to follow up 
the remarks I made at the Engravers’ 
Association meeting recently held at 
Anderton’s Hotel. 

I sought then to put forward a simple 
scheme for drawing into ‘‘ membership ”’ 
every firm at present standing apart from 
the Association. 

The Secretary, I understand, has two 
lists, one of members, the other of non- 
members, the latter I will call the ‘‘Outs.”’ 

Now, I suggested that the ‘* Outs ” 
should be carefully planned and their 
names, by ones or be given to 
neighbouring ‘‘ members,” the ‘‘ Out ”’ 
to be personally canvassed and urged to 


twos, 


come inside. 

For example: Say that in a locality 
there are four engraving = firms—two 
being members and two being ‘* Outs. 
Call these members No. 1 and No. 
Secretary gives to No. 1 the names of the 
two ‘‘ Outs °’ to call upon and report in 
a week. If the first visit fails of a result 
Secretary then will give the names to 
No. 2 with a request that he calls upon 
them. 

In the course of a few weeks all the 
‘“ Outs ” in Great Britain would be per- 
sonally canvassed and either gathered 
into membership or their attitude to- 
wards the Association fully understood. 

My remarks at the meeting were fol- 
lowed up by several speakers, some sug- 
gesting that the Secretary should send to 
all members the two lists of names (the 
members and non-members), the mem- 
bers to then select those of the latter they 
would choose to canvass. 

Whichever plan is worked, it is essen- 
tial that all assisting in this complete 
trade canvass should act under the in- 
structions of the Secretary, so that over- 
lapping may be avoided. 

I would press this matter upon the 


2. 


trade as a possible method of ending the 
uncertainty which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has prevented united action. 

In May next, during the Printers’ Ex- 
hibition in London, we engravers hold 
another Convention. Let the meantime 
be utilised for completing our member- 
ship. Then, at the Convention, we can 
realise our strength, or our weakness. 

ARTHUR DIX (A. Bourne & Co.) 


(“The Process Photogram.’’) March, 1914 


AMALGAMATION. 


ESSRS. ANDRE & SLEIGH AND MESSRS. GEDDES 
M ASHWORTH & MEREDITH.—Just as we go to 
press the information comes to hand that 
the above named well-known firms have come to 
an arrangement for amalgamation, and that in 
future the London branch will be situated in 
Fetter Lane, the larger works at Bushy remain- 
ing as at present. 
We heartily wish the amalgamation every suc- 


Cess., 


A Lead from the Atlantic Coast. 


s we go to press the Second Con- 
A ference of Atlantic Coast Photo- 
Engravers is being held in Balti- 

more, 

A vear ago, the First Conference of 
Atlantic States Engravers took place in 
Philadelphia, and proved such a success 
that this Conference had been arranged 
to meet the urgent request of practically 
every man who attended the first one. 

The Hotel Emerson has been selected 
as headquarters, and every preparation 
has been made to cater for the comfort 
and convenience of the one-hundred and 
fifty manufacturing photo-engravers lo- 
cated in the Atlantic States, from New 
England to the far South, who are at- 
tending the Conference. 

The Conference is devoting its time to- 
ward a discussion of practical problems 
only. There will be very little theorizing 
and only the most important phases of 
the photo-engraving industry are being 
considered. 

The International Executive Committee 
and the officers of the International 
Association who are present will hold a 
joint meeting between the Executive 
Committee of the LA.M.P.E. (the 
Masters’ Union) and the officers of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
(the men’s Union) immediately after the 
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Conference, for the purpose of discussing 
an arbitration agreement between the 
members of the two organizations. 

The following is the programme before 
the Convention :—Trade Discounts ; 
What the Cost System is Doing for Me 
and My Business; Competition in the 
South; Price Maintenance; The Future 
of the Photo-Engraving Business; Sales- 
manship as applied to Photo-Engraving, 
as it is and as it should be; Whom 
Shall We Believe; The Price Question; 
Co-operation between Employers and 
Emplovees; [Fooling the Public and 
Yourself; Within the Law; The Special- 
ist; The Standard Scale; The Simple 
Cost System; Honesty at Home and 
Afar.” . 

A number of the most prominent men 
in the industry are participating in the 
programme, and every address and paper 
is followed by an open discussion. 

The social features have not been over- 
looked, and as Baltimore is known for its 
hospitality, little need be said on that 
score. 

A side trip to Washington has also 
been planned and the visitors to the Con- 
ference will have an opportunity to view 
Congress in session and to see the 
notables and leaders in American poli- 
tics. 
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Squaring up the Process Camera. 
By A. J. Bull, L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving. 


HE most important adjustment of 
the process camera is, that the 
plane of the copy board should be 

perpendicular to the plane of the photo- 
graphic plate, and it is also important 
that the axis of the lens should be per- 
pendicular to the plane of the plate. The 
camera is usually examined to ascertain 
if these adjustments are correctly made, 
by placing a square carefully drawn upon 
card on the copy board, and then measur- 
ing the image to ascertain if it is square 
like. the original. This is an excellent 
test, but it suffers from the defects that a 
square 1s by no means an easy thing to 
draw with any degree of accuracy, and 
secondly, that if the camera is out of ad- 
justment, it only gives imperfect informa- 
tion as to the direction in which the copy 
board is tilted. We have tried with con- 
siderable success the use of a circle in- 
stead of a square for carrying out this 
test. In the first place, the circle ts a 
figure which can be drawn accurately with 
the greatest ease, for the reason that 
the whole figure is drawn from first 
principles, namely, that each part of the 
circle is equi-distant from the centre; 
Whereas the drawing of a square depends 
for its accuracy on the appliances used, 
and in many cases the skill attending 
their use. The circle has an additional 
advantage, that it can be made to indi- 
cate the direction of the tilt out of correct 
alignment, and the horizontal and vertical 
adjustments can be applied separately. 
To apply the method a circle is drawn, 
fastened on the copy board, and focussed 
up. The diameter of the image is mea- 
sured along a number of meridians. l 
the camera is in correct adjustment then 
the image of the circle will have the same 
diameter all round. If, however, there is 


a position where the diameter of the 
circle has a maximum value, then it in- 
dicates that the copy board, and the 
focussing screen have a relative tilt per- 
pendicular to the longer diameter. If 
now the camera be adjusted on its verti- 
cal axis of rotation until the greatest dia- 
‘meter is horizontal, then the focussing 
screen and copy board are at right angles 
as far as the horizontal plane is con- 
cerned, and by adjusting the tilt of the 
copy board, that is, moving it about on 
horizontal axis, the circle may be made 
of the same diameter all round. The 
camera is then squared up. 

For accurate work it is as well to re- 
verse the focussing screen so that the 
ground side is outwards, and a trans- 
parent scale, or at least one with a 
bevelled edge, should be used for measur- 
ing, in order that the image and the 
scale should lie in the same plane. 


R. F. B. SELLAR, 
the genial secre- 
tary to Messrs. 

A. E. Dent & Co., Ltd., 
exchanged a few davs 
ago bachelor cussedness < 
for connubial bliss. To 
mark the occasion a dinner was given by 
his firm to the heads of departments and 
travellers, at which a handsome wedding 
presentation (subscribed by the whole of 
the staff) was made to the budding bene- 
dict. 

The repast was in old-fashioned style— 


roast joint, tankards, and churchwarden 
pipes. The party afterwards took their 
ease in the front row of the Holborn 
Music Hall, which the firm had previously 
commandeered. — Altogether a jolly and 
memorable evening was spent. 
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Photogravure and tts 


Development. 


HE commercial development of the 
new industry of machine-printed 
photogravure is likely to take de- 

finite form in the near future. Already 
the work is dividing itself into several 
classes, each of which is being dealt with 
by a particular firm or group of firms. 
Fine Art Photogravure.—In this group 
there is the reproduction of paintings and 
other subjects of artistic interest, having 
a more enduring value than commercial 
work. The Rembrandt Intaglio Printing 
Co., Ltd., has from its inception special- 
ised in this direction, and there appears to 
be every prospect of its maintaining the 
reputation that it has earned. The firm 
also produce a large number of prints for 
commercial purposes; but apart from 
monochrome photogravure, they issue 
colour prints by the same process, 
which are remarkable for their brilliance 
and truthfulness to the originals. The 
writer has recently seen some extremely 
interesting examples of photogravure in 
two colours emanating from the same 
source, which represent quite a new de- 
parture in intaglio printing. Colour 
photogravure is also being done by the 
Van Dyck Gravure Co., of New York, 


an example of which may be seen 
in the last issue of the Process Year 
Book. 


Commercial Photogravure.—This_ field 
has been developed very rapidly during 
the past few years for all classes of com- 
mercial printing. Photogravure, by rea- 
son of its novelty and the improved 
gencral effect as compared with ordinary 
half-tone work, is making a wide appeal 
in catalogue illustration and high-grade 
fashion publications. The firms who are 
developing this branch of business have 
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Commerctal 


as their aim the production of prints 
which are rich and at the same time vigor- 
ous; the results differ in a large measure 
from the fine art prints, but are certainly 
more suited to their particular end. At 
the present time the premier firms are 
probably the Vandyck Printers, Ltd., and 
the Mezzogravure Co., Ltd., but there are 
a number of others doing good work. 
The way in which this class of photo- 
gravure printing will develop is difficult 
to foretell. Just now several firms, both 
in this country and in Germany, are pre- 
pared to sell a photogravure machine and 
teach the working details of the process 
for a round sum; they are endeavouring 
to persuade prospective purchasers to 
lay down a complete plant for the 
preparation of the engraved surfaces 
and the printing of them. This course is 
obviously a very expensive one, and only 
the largest of the printing houses are 
likely to consider it seriously; with the 
introduction of a new and difficult pro- 
cess, the loss in experimenting before suc- 
cessful results are obtained would be very 
large, and it is questionable whether the 
proposition is economically sound for 
a small printer. Some of the firms 
who are preparing photogravure are 
to engrave cylinders for use 
on their clients’ machines, and it is pro- 
bable that the ultimate commercial de- 
velopment of photogravure printing will 
proceed on these lines. The printer is 
accustomed to having his half-tone blocks 
prepared by a photo-engraver, and the 
feeling that he can do the same when he 
instals a photogravure machine is likely 
to be a strong inducement for him to take 
This will mean that the 


willing 


up the process. 
photo-engravers will in due time have 
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their fair share of this new class of busi- 
ness, if they are properly equipped to 
Carry it on. 

Newspaper Photogravure.—In the last 
month's issue of THE Process MONTHLY, 
the writer referred to the high speeds 
which are obtainable in photogravure 
printing, combined with a good quality of 
work. It is not likely that photogravure 
will be used for newspaper illustration as 
extensively as half-tone relief blocks, at 
any rate for some time. The process has 
not developed sufficiently to enable the re- 
sults to be produced at anything approach- 
ing the speed of newspaper half-tone 


block-making ; so that, although printing 
itself is sufficiently rapid, the preparation 
of the engraved surfaces is too long an 
operation for the ordinary run of the 
daily illustrated paper. The weekly 
issues of our journals are much more 
likely to take up the process, and already 
the Southend Standard is producing 
photogravure pictures in its ordinary 
weekly issue. It is unnecessary here to 
do more than refer to the pioneer work in 
this country of the ZJllustrated London 
News and the Sketch, to whose enterprise 
so much of the present activity in photo- 
gravure is undoubtedly due. R. B. F. 


The Year Book of Canadian Art, 1913. 


E welcome this contribution to the 
Art Literature of the world, 
for it contains in a condensed 

form the record of the progress made by 

Canada in literature, architecture, music, 

painting, and sculpture during the year 

1912-13. 

So many Canadians have arrived at an 
international reputation that those inter- 
ested will be glad of the opportunity of 
making a closer acquaintance with them 
through the pages of this work, which 
abounds with welcome notes on such well- 
known names as Gilbert Parker, W. W. 
Drummond, Bliss Carman, Louis 
Frechette, Stephen Leacock, J. W. Mor- 
rice, Horatio Walker, Blair Bruce, 
Homer Watson, Suzor-Coté Curtis Wil- 
liamson, Lavallée, Lucas, Vogt, Hill, 
Allward,and Hébert. 

It is not always that we think of the 
New World as producing outstanding 
characters in the world of Art, so that it is 
quite refreshing to be reminded that com- 
mercialism is not the only pursuit of our 
Canadian brothers and sisters, but that 
Art in all its diversified form is becoming 
more and more an integral part of the life 
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of the Canadian people. 

It could not be expected that such a 
volume, being the first of the kind issued, 
could pretend to be in any way complete ; 
the Editors, however, were determined to 
cover the ground as fully as possible, so 
that here we are introduced to the out- 
standing Canadians in literature, music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
truly a wide field to cover, and it has been 
covered very successfully. 

The volume is embellished with over 50 
engravings in black and white; perhaps 
in a future issue we shall be treated to 
some reproductions of the more cele- 
brated Canadian pictures in colours as 
well. 

The character sketches are all by cap- 
able writers, and the selection is un- 
doubtedly the best the Editors could 
make; they are full of personal interest 
and are exceedingly welcome to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

We are pleased the volume has been 
published ; it will help to show Canada in 
a light not sufficiently known, and we 
shall look forward to future issues with a 
great deal of anticipation. 
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The Offset Method.—11. 


By Charles Harrap. 
T actual idea of printing by the 


Offset method is not quite so re- 

cent as the advent of the offset 
machines, for in 1875, R. Barclay con- 
structed a flat-bed offset machine for 
printing on tin. This machine resembled 
the modern press in all points except the 
use of a rubber blanket. Instead of rub- 
ber he used a sheet of thin card or draw- 
ing paper, well sized and highly glazed. 
Upon this the impression was taken from 
the stone, and printed upon the tin by the 
pressure of an impression cylinder placed 
above and in close contact with the offset 
cvlinder. This invention seems to be the 
earliest of this type, and a machine of 
this build was installed at the large tin- 
plate printing firm in Reading in 1879, 
where, after 21 years’ service, it was 
taken out and replaced by the modern tin- 
plate printing machine. 

In 1881 and 1882, Hopkins, Baker, and 
Burt, of Birmingham, used a simple form 
of offset machine, in which the ‘‘transfer’’ 
roller was covered with vulcanised rub- 
ber. Such a machine was used in the tin- 
plate decorating industry. The sugges- 
tion of an offset method was applied by 
Marinoni and Michaud in 1884, to a ma- 
chine for printing two colours simul- 
taneously, or a combination of letterpress 
and planographic printing. Eight years 
later (1892), Michaud made a printing 
machine with a direct printing cylinder 
above and an offset printing cylinder be- 
low the paper, to print both sides of the 
paper at one run through. At the same 
time Pollard and Brayshaw, of Leeds, 
made a tinplate printing machine of the 
type in use until recently. In 1894, 
Rusby, of Leeds, adapted flat-bed ma- 
chines for tinplate printing, but the con- 
struction was much too inconvenient to 
claim much patronage. 
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1903 was marked by two distinct off- 
set inventions; one by Rogers, of New 
York, in which paper from the web could 
be printed upon its upper surface from a 
zinc plate on a cylinder, and upon its 
lower surface by an offset cylinder; the 
other, was the entirely new model of tin- 
plate printing in a rotary machine, made 
by George Mann and Co. This machine 
was brought before the printing trade at 


the Exhibition in 1904, where it was 
awarded a medal for novelty. But even 


then it was not immediately apparent that 
a similar construction would be suitable 
for printing upon paper. It is curious 
that with tin-printing machines in use 
since 1875, they had seldom been tried for 
paper printing. In some few instances, 
fabrics had been printed on them, and 
about 1892, Mr. A. J. Rowley had used 
such a machine very successfully for 
printing upon cards, paste-boards, linen, 
and silk. This practice may be con- 
sidered as the first application of the offset 
method to paper printing, and predates 
the modern application very considerably. 

The modern form of offset printing 
owes its origin to one of those incidents in 
lithographic printing, which is of frequent 
occurrence. In feeding sheets to ma- 
chines it is impossible to avoid the occa- 
sional mishap of omitting to feed a sheet 
at the proper moment, as a consequence 
the cylinder travels over the inked stone 
and receives the full impression upon its 
covering blanket. 

It happened about the end of 1905 or 
early in 1906, that Rubel was in a litho- 
graphic printing works watching the pro- 
duction of lithographs, when the com- 
bination of 
above — took 


circumstances mentioned 
place. But the print 
upon the cylinder blanket was ignored 
by the feeder, who continued feed- 
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ing. In looking at the subsequent sheet 
it was noticed how clearly the blanket had 
printed, or set-off, the design on the 
back of the paper, notwithstanding it was 
the wrong—-or rough—side. 


No doubt this feature of the case was 
commented upon by the machine-minder 
when questioned by Rubel. Whatever 
may have been the conversation, it* cer- 
tainly gave Rubel matter for thought— 
and ultimately for action. Within a 
reasonable time, early in 1906, he had a 
machine constructed purposely to print 
from the blanket, and his early speci- 
mens were from finely engraved work, 
printed upon the well-known hard Bond 
papers. Apparently, his aim had been to 
overcome the long-existing difficulty in 
printing such papers without damping 
them, and in that he had succeeded be- 
yond expectations, for his new machine 
could be run at 2,000 per hour. ‘This 
machine becoming known, both the engi- 
neer and the lithographic printers 
laboured to improve it. It is practically 
certain that the engineers saw the possi- 
bilities of such machines, and before 1907 
was terminated new types of machines, 
such as the Potter, Harris, and Kellogg 
had been invented. 

In 1907, the vear in which Rubel 
brought his one machine to London, 
rapid strides were made in America in the 
manufacture of the Harris and Potter 
machines, while the Kellogg was being 
privately perfected within the walls of a 
lithographic printing house. 

The early introduction of Rubel’s ma- 
chine into one of the large London houses 
caused but little excitement. Possibly 
the machine was scarcely suited to the 
variety of English work, and mav be it 
did not work too accurately. In due 
course it was removed to another large 
printing works, where some of the best 
lithographic printers then in the trade 
were emploved; but still it failed to give 


such entire satisfaction as would guaran- 
tee its universal adoption. 7 

Meanwhile the Harris machine ha 
been constructed, with an automatic feed, 
and running at a high speed—2,000 to 
3,000 per hour—it arrested attention.- [In 
the United States it had a wonderful sale, 
and by 1908 had been installed in a Lon- 
don house. In England, however, prin- 
ters had heard of the Rubel, some knew 
of the Potter, while others knew of the 
Harris; yet none of them were patronised 
to any extent. The idea of this form of 
machine had, however, taken sufficient 
root to encourage George Mann and Co. 
to devote themselves to making a ma- 
chine of a different build, so that by 1go8 
they had succeeded in adapting the tin- 
plate rotary to printing upon paper. 
About this time another offset machine 
had been built by Fuchs and Lang, and 
almost at the same time the offset ma- 
chines of Kellogg, Walter Scott, and Hall 
were introduced in America. 

The two years, 1908-1909, were occu- 
pied in experiments—many of them even 
beyond the region of experiment, but 
rather the production of excellent work, 
in black and colour, notably by the Potter 
offset machine—which attracted universal 
attention and admiration. 

The success attained brought forth a 
new machine from Waite and Saville, and 
by the spring of 1910o Furnival in Eng- 
land, and Hoe in America, had added off- 
set machines to their extensive manufac- 
tures. Since then the Linotype and 
Machinery, Ltd., have built an offset 
machine, while on the Continent several 
printers’ engineers, notably J. G. Mai- 
laender, J. Voirin, and Albert and Co., 
have constructed successful offset ma- 
chines on the American model. ` 

The final achievement in machine build- 
ing is the two-colour machine by G. Mann 
and Co., which has now been in use some 
three vears. 
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The Philosophy of Waste. 


R. WILLIAM GAMBLE, the Penrose 
Company’s director and Pro- 
cess Year Book editor, has 

done no little to make business science 

interesting, and on that score alone he is 

a good deal in request in ordinary busi- 

ness circles. In February the Business 

Science Club secured an address from 

him at its monthly dinner in London on 

the subject of ‘‘ Waste.” Waste is very 
comprehensive, as he envisages the mat- 
ter; and his paper contained so many 
points that we must merely select a few 
and invite the reader to credit Mr. 
Gamble with having put forward many 
more, of like suggestiveness and useful- 
ness. He cited, for instance, the utilis- 
ing of Niagara Falls, whereby immense 
electrical power was generated and very 
high voltage secured. These conditions 
enabled Dr. Atcheson to produce Oildag, 
that is, Defloculated Atcheson Graphite, 
or graphite in such very fine particles 
that it could be held in solution in oil. A 
liquid vehicle of this kind became avail- 
able for the foundry, and is now well 
established in electrotyping practice; so 
the connection of this after-dinner talk 
with the craft of plate making was in- 
stant and direct. We allude to this par- 
ticular illustration in our ‘* Foundry 

Notes.’”’ 

Dr. Atcheson also produced from com- 
mon carbon and common sand what we 
call Carborundum, an extraordinarily 
effective tool grinder. The market for 
carborundum is understood to be very 
large, while that for graphite as a lubri- 
cant for machinery ts understood already 
to be entering the tens of millions of 
pounds per year; and in addition to the 
commodities Carborundum and Oildag 
thus put upon the market, there is a great 
saving of friction through the absence of 
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grit in bearings, here, there, and every- 
where, and there is a saving, too, in the 
consumption of coal. This, to be sure, 
was a champion instance of refusing to 
allow Nature to pour water away in seem- 
ing wastefulness. But Nature, to do it 
justice, is not wasteful. | 

Mr. Gamble undertook its vindication, 
and emphasised the obvious case of the 
storage underground of the rank growth 
of earlier years, and its re-presentation to 
us as coal, which in turn presents to us 
not simply gas, or the comfort of house- 
hold heat, but a great number of very 
serviceable by-products, including aniline 
dyes. The whole of the isocyanine and 
other dyes, and the whole of the naphthol 
family and the paraffines, so important 
to us in plate making, represent various 
forms of storage, and are a re-presenta- 
tion of that which might have seemed 
waste. The laws of conservation of 
energy and of the indestructibility of mat- 
ter appear to warrant Mr. Gamble’s 
generalisation that Nature is not reck- 
lessly prodigal as she has sometimes 
seemed to be, but sets us all a very good 
example in waste-prevention. 

To be sure, the doctrine of waste pre- 
vention must apply all round. We must 
not waste our capacity for enjoyment. 
If Francis Drake had not decided to con- 
tinue his game of bowls upon Plymouth 
Hoe, but had closed it at the instant the 
Armada was sighted, and had set to em- 
barking straightaway, he would have 
wasted an opportunity of vet a few more 
minutes of jovial recreation, and have 
wasted further the opportunity of a great 
example and a fine classic tradition for 
all time. A waste of the ends of life in 
the pursuit of the means of life would be 
of all forms of thrift the most fallacious. 
However, as to the danger of that, Mr. 
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Gamble is doubtless very well alive; and 
the reflection en passant is not made in 
derogation of his general argument. He 
holds that we have practically one-half of 
the population engaged in production, 
the other half being engaged in looking 
after that producing half; and he opines 
from this that not enough is being pro- 
duced. He apparently agrees with Mr. 
Chiozza Money, whom he quoted, that 
our people ‘fare not well organised for 
work . we have too few people 
producing, and those that are producing 
are too often engaged in production that 
is overlapping, unworthy or useless.” 
‘Science has not failed,” said Mr. 
Gamble, ‘‘but commerce has failed. In- 
dustry has failed lamentably. Work- 
people are badly directed and badlv 
trained, and work is ill-organised.”’ 

We press these warnings the more par- 
ticularly because Mr. Gamble’s own field 
of cbservation has naturally been in the 
main that field of plate making in which 
we are more particularly concerned. Im- 
plicitly, if not explicitly, his reflections are 
upon the plate making craft in general. 
The profit of production, he notes, is 
lowered through various forms of waste- 
fulness, while the same unhappy factor 
increases the cost of living; and that, he 
truly comments, means that ‘‘ the real 

rages of labour ”’ are depressed. 

Mr. Gamble: inveighed once more 
against the. heavy cost of supervision, 
most of which, he thinks, should be un- 
necessary. We think he lays too much 
stress on this. We cannot have a com- 
petitive order of social industry without 


The Sears Highlight 


HE Sears Highlight process was 
patented by Frederick Sears, of 


New Zealand, some time in the 
The patent was secured in 


eighties. 


paving the price. ‘That price, or a large 
part of it, is the maintenance of what 
must seem a disproportionately heavy 
cost for the getting, and the supervision 
of business. And there is much to be 
said on the other side. Sales managers 
and travellers may not unfairly claim that 
they really employ the firm that employs 
them! Mr. Gamble and all other philo- 
sophers must probe deeply beneath the 
surface if they wish to get at the causes 
of this heavy burden of selling cost which 
rests upon the back of the producer. 
Meantime it may be noted that the 
trouble applies to all countries, and Mr. 
Gamble’s impression that we suffer in 
competition with other nations because of 
our undue supervision is, we think, a 
little mistaken. However, his paper, on 
the whole (putting aside those matters 
which are arguable), was thought-com- 
pelling, and of high value. Particularly 
it was so when he inveighed against the 
unsuitableness of a great deal of what is 
called early education, which is really not 
worthy of the name—cramming, mental 
forced feeding, the giving of mental food 
for which there is no appetite, and which 
is not assimilated. All these things we 
should try to abolish. In their place, he 
suggests, we should. do more towards 
training the faculties of observation and 
the power of memory. Indeed, he thinks 
that the definite, systematic training of 
memory should have a part in the school 
curriculum. And in general, he counsels 
that cultivation rather than instruction 
should be the teacher's aim. 


Process. 


every country where it was possible to ob- 
tain it. Mr. Sears was experimenting for 
an entirely different purpose, but hit upon 
the idea of photographing a sereen posi- 


ee, Ee ee ee ee 


1ive which resulted 
elimination of the screen dots in the high- 
lights of the picture. This is the only 
method by which perfect pencil or crayon 
drawings can be absolutely reproduced. 
There are several other methods, such 
negative and 


in the spontaneous 


as making a very lugh 
painting out the dots, which is an almost 
endless job and which also loses the 
secondary tones of the 


Another method is to make an exposure 


drawings. 


with the sereen in the regular way, then 
take out cr drop the screen and make 
another exposure. This flls up the high- 
lights in such a way that the dots are 
climinated. But the dropping of the 
sereen causes a distortion of the image, 
which is governed by the laws of refrac- 
tion. 

Stil another method, Dr. 
Albert, of Germany, is to print a continu- 
ous tone negative through a semi-trans- 
parent screen following the same process 
as the carbon print photogravure process. 
The exposure, when using this method, 
must be exactly correct or the print is a 
failure, and it is difficult to get the prints 
duplicated on account of this exact ex- 


used by 


posure. 

We give herewith a working descrip- 
tion of the Sears Highhght process :-— 
First, a continuous tone negative is made 


Blessed be Bluff. 


ANTED, for South Africa, a thor- 


oughly competent all round 
Process Man. 
Thus ran the advertisement, and in 


answer to my application I was asked to 
visit a gentleman at an address in the 
West End. Thither I wended my way 
on a certain Saturday afternoon and, on 
arrival, was ushered into a room of a 
luxurious flat. 
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of the subject ; this, when dry, is put ina 
frame such as was used in making duo- 
type before the circular screen 
adopted; a screen positive is made of this 
negative. This should be as full of detail 
as possible and the highlight dot a little 
smaller than for a normal half-tone nega- 
tive. After this has been dried, a line 


Was 


negative through the same frame is made 
by putting the screen positive in an ordi- 
nary printing frame and exposing for a 
short period in the dark room by turning 
the bulb. ‘This, after 
being developed, will be a perfect half- 
tone negative, except that the highlights 
will be absolutely closed solid, but the 
, no matter how light, will 
remain full strength and vou will have a 


on incandescent 


secondary tones 


perfect screen reproduction of vour sub- 
ject. 

This is an exact description of the 
Sears Process as taught the writer by Mr. 
Sears himself and is authentic. It is pro- 
tected by a basic letters patent in America 
and has never been contested. Several 
operators in New York City have claimed 
priority, but no one has scen fit to contest 
the patent in a court of law. The writer’s 
advice is not to use it without a licence, 
as an expert can detect an infringement 
without the slightest difficulty, as there 


are earmarks that are indisputable. 


Seated at a table and busily engaged 
writing was an elderly gentleman, very 
bald and peevish looking. Near him 
stood his secretary, a well proportioned 
and sunburnt individual. He questioned 
me. 

“You are thoroughly conversant with 
all branches of the trade?” he, 
searching for my letter among a pile of 
others. 


said 
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“I have had an all round experience,” 
I replied. 

“We want a man who can carry the 
process right through, from the printing 
to the mounting.” 

I had taken a dishke to the secretary ; 
his supercilious air and his manner of re- 
garding me from head to foot annoyed 
me. The old gentleman, too, did not 
seem to be getting along particularly fast 
with his writing. I resolved to be on my 
guard. 

“It starts with the operating, as a 
rule,” I said. 

‘Can you do the operating ?’’ asked the 
secretary. 

‘‘Certainly.”’ 

‘‘And the etching and printing?” 

“I can print and etch,” I replied. 

“You can pull proofs and mount?” 

“Yes.” 

“And engrave?” 

“A little.” 

“You are 
branches?” 

“I do not claim to be an expert in all 
branches of the work,” I said. 

‘“We are opening a new branch,” said 
he, ‘‘and we shall be a thoroughly up-to- 
date and go-ahead concern. We want 
only expert men. We can get them in 
South Africa. But for the manager we 
want an Englishman. Now, could you 
put the line etcher right if he had trouble 
with his plates?” 

“Not if he were an expert,” I replied. 

The secretary was referring to his writ- 
ten list of questions, when the old gentle- 
man, who until now had not spoken a 
word, suddenly interposed :— 

“Scratch his name off,’’ he cried, with 
a flourish of the arm. 

I turned round amazed. 

‘Scratch his name off. 
to us. 
work.” 

“Thank you,” 


an in 


expert all the 


He’s no good 
We want a man who can do the 


I said, indignantly, as 
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he motioned me to the door. 

I retired crestfallen. This was the 
first time I had been adjudged incapable 
of doing process work. 

On the way out I was surprised to see 
one of my assistants awaiting his turn. 
Knowing his proper value, I concluded 
that he would swiftly follow in my foot- 
steps, so I lingered outside for him. He 
came, but not so soon as I expected. 
Half an hour elapsed before I saw his 
face, radiant with smiles. 

“I've got the manager's berth,” 
he. 

“You !’’ I exclaimed, in amazement. 
“Why, they wanted an experienced 
man.”’ Ty 

“Of course they did,” said he, ‘‘and 
that’s why I’ve got the job.” . 

‘Did you tell them that you were only 
an operator?” 

“I told them that I was an operator, 
and they asked me if I could put the 
printer right if he went wrong. 1 told 
them I could put everybody right. You 
see one must have a certain amount of 
bluff in this world.” 

‘‘But,’’ said I, helplessly, ‘‘what would 
vou do if your enamel went wrong?” 

‘Blest if I know,” he replied; ‘‘let’s 
hope it won’t go wrong.” 

‘What if you have trouble in the etch- 
ing room or in any other department ?’’ I 
asked, aghast at his impudence. 

“I can’t say,’’ said he, with a laugh. 
“ALL I know is that the old gent. got up 
and said I was the most straightforward 
man they had seen. Everybody else had 
had doubts about one thing or another. 
He shook hands and congratulated me 
on not being like the fool who had just 
gone out.” : 

“That’s me,” I saidə ‘‘But you don’t 
think me a fool, do you?” 

“Not me,” said he, magnanimously. 


said 


‘‘But, old chap,” and he assumed a 
thoughtful air, ‘‘you’ll give me a little 


help during the fext two weeks. A few 
wrinkles here and there. How to make 
up ink. Put me right in printing: give 
me an insight into line work. I should 
also like to do some fine screen etching on 
copper. Then I must have a go at the 
router and beveller; learn to sharpen 
tools, and I must snatch a little know- 
ledge of colour work, and—you promised 
me your collodion formula ?”’ 


Know the Cost. 


HE following is appended to an 
T article bearing the above title in 
‘‘Penrose’s Year Book,” and 

which concludes with the statement that 
“The prevailing ignorance of the cost of 


the photo-engraver’s product warrants 
the publication of the following :— 


With Apologies to Kipling. 
A fool there was and he made his 
prayer— 
(Even as you and I) 
To the supply man and the customer— 
(We call them the men who do not care) 
But the fool calls them his friends for fair 
(Even as you and I). 
Oh, the vears we waste and the tears we 
waste, 
And the work of our head and hand 
Belong to the people who do not care 
(And now we know they couldn’t know), 
What we couldn’t understand. 


A fool there was and his goods he spent— 
(Even as you and I.) 
Hope and faith and a sure intent 
(And it wasn’t the least what the cus- 
tomer meant), 
But a fool must fotlow his natural bent 
(Even as vou and f). 
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I did my best for him during the two 
remaining weeks, but as I watched him on 
the last day burning a zinc plate my 
doubts as to the possibility of him holding 
his new berth increased, and while I hs- 
tened to his prattle about ‘‘Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,’’ I debated within 
myself whether bluff or competence was 
the most important factor of success in 
the process trade. 

E. J.G. 


Oh, the toil we lost—not knowing the 
COST— 

And the excellent things we planned 

Belong to the men who do not care 

(And now we know they couldn’t know) 

The thing WE couldn’t understand. 


The fool was stripped to his foolish hide— 
(Even as you and 1), 

Which the friends might have seen 

When they threw him aside, 

(But it isn’t on record they cared a d 
For a fool like him lived, after he died— 
(Even as you and I). 

And it isn’t the shame—and it isn’t the 

blame 
That stings like a white-hot brand— 
It’s coming to know what we didn’t know 
(Seeing at last the COST of the goods), 
We are beginning to understand. 


) 


If you have gotten the knack of putting 
yourself in vour work, so that whatever 
you do is an expression of you at your 
noblest—be glad of it. 

But if you haven’t a proper cost system 
you have to ask your workmen about 
how much time they put on the particular 
job. 
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The Rocky “Mountings.” 


HESE are not in North America, at 
any rate, not all of them. A very 
great many are in Great Britain 

and ireland. But they need not be. The 
Marshall Engraving Co., of 12-14 Far- 
ringdon Avenue, proclaim that reassuring 
fact, and are able to do what seems to be 
bevend some proclaimers—thev are able 
to practice what they preach. They put 
on the market mounts for photo-engraved 
plates which are in no possible danger of 
ever becoming warped or shrunken, and 
therefore rocky. They are in no danger 
of this, for the good and suficient reason 
that they are encased in metal on every 
side. 

The metal, of course, is thin. That 
means that there is no difficulty in getting 
the fasteners through, on to the enclosed 
wood. But it is metal; and is of suffici- 
ent thickness and strength for its purpose. 
It is, of course, impervious to moisture. 
Plates upon these mounts cost only $d. 
more per inch than plates on ordinary 
wood, as to which all the risk of their 
eventually becoming rocky mountings is 
so casually and light-heartedly accepted. 

There are many good stories about the 
use of bad mounts. One of the best is 
told by Mr. Fraser, of Edinboro’, manag- 
ine director, I believe, of Neill and Co., 
Ltd., in Auld Neill’s are fine 


The Foundry. 


By Ton. 
IAGARA and the platemaker are two 


Reekie. 


things which hardly seem very 
naturally related. The 
Niagara which the platemaker, particu- 
larly the duplicate plate maker, has much 


only 


experience of, is a Niagara of petty 
troubles pouring in without ceasing. 
However, the other Niagara has come to 


the foundryman’s help. It is now a 
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printers. Constantly handling the Hib- 
bert Journal, which they print, is one of 
mv delights. Wel, Mr. Fraser says that 
blocks have come to Neill’s mounted on 
wood—but let me give his exact words :— 
“ Warped like a bow, and the back of 
each block had been cut so that there were 
saw-emarks half the depth of the wood. 
..... When sending these blocks the 
engraver remarked that when we came to 
print them as thus treated the pressure of 
the evlinder would press the blocks level. ” 
We think we new form of 
printing advertisements. Typer & Co., 
Lid., Lithographers 
Binders, Block Levellers 
Photo-Engraving Trade, ete., ete. 
But after all, bad mounts are no joking 
matter. What is the good of having 
“all the work,” as we sav, in the plate, if 
it can’t touch the paper in one place; and 
in another place cannot touch it without 


see some 


and 
the 


Printers, 


Hon. to 


fairly embossing it? 

Mr. J. T. Cooper, of Cooper & Budd, 
has an international reputation as a very 
fine printer, and he has been particularly 
prominent in calling the attention of the 
whole craft to the deplorable amount of 
time and money through bad 
mounting. Witness his contributions to 
the Printers’ Register upon the subject. 


wasted 


good many vears since the enormous 
power of the Niagara Falls was har- 
nessed to produce electricity. The city 
of Butfalo ts practically an electric city, 
operated by the power of the mighty 
water. Then, too, Dr. Ateheson has of 
late years conducted remarkable experi- 
ments which have only been made pos- 
sible by the enormous voltage obtained in 
the electric works at or near Niagara. 


One thing he has accomplished has been 


to produce trom carbon and 
common sand under the unique conditions 
of this tremendous voltage that which we 
know as carborundum. Carborundum 
constitutes an immense advance upon the 
ordinary emery or other grindstone im- 
plements of Great Britain and America, 
and is understood to have made a great 
fortune for those handling it. 


common 


From Carborundum Dr. Atcheson went 
on to give a new agent to the electro- 
typer. He found that graphite becoming 
““defloculated,” which may be roughly 
interpreted as meaning resolved into its 


finest particles, could be held in suspen- 
sion in oil. Now plumbago has long 
been known in two particular associa- 
tions. We have availed of it as a splen- 
did lubricant for one thing, and for 
another we have used it in the electrotype 
foundry method for metallising the wax 
or the ozokerite mould. 

Once Br. Atcheson made it possible for 
these minute atoms of graphite—more 
minute than any which had hitherto been 
found in nature—to be kept in suspen- 
sien in some suitable liquid, he gave a 
new liquid metallising agent to the elec- 
trotvper’s foundry ; and now a large use 
is being made of this latest gift to the 
duplicating trade. 

The other day I repaired to Fry’s 
metal foundry, 25 to 30 Holland Street, 
S.E. It is not quite the easiest to find, 
though it is no derogation of the foundry 


to say that. Why, in the old days, 
George Augustus Sala used to make 


great plav in his book ‘* Twice Round the 
Clock ?” about the difficulty of finding the 
office of the great Thunderer itself. The 
wide channel of Queen Victoria Street 
had not then been torn through a labv- 
rinth of little passages and intricacy of 
petty streets, and so the search for the 
Times office was somewhat of an adven- 
The search for 
is interesting. 


ture to the newcomer. 


Fry's, if less exciting, 


p 


/ 
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Having crossed Blackfriars Bridge to the 
South end, vou at once turn down a sub- 
way, and on leaving the subway you first 
find vourself opposite Epps’s cocoa estab- 
lishment. That will be ‘“‘ grateful and 


comforting,” because vou will under- 
stand vou are now getting near to 
Fry's. You are practically at the head 


of a horseshoe shaped cluster of pre- 
mises; vou go round this horseshoe, and 
lo—the Fry foundry. 

Fry's mix all their metals while in a 
fuid state. The old mode of tossing in 
various bits of metals and allowing them 
to melt together (or as nearly so as their 
different natures permitted) was very un- 
satisfactory. It was thought that it was 
but I have done my 
best to get currency for the wise wheeze 
that ‘good cnough’’is never good enough. 


“good enough”; 


This old method tended towards excess 
oxidising. That scientific word masks 
by its impressiveness the more startling 
one syllabled ‘‘dross.’ You can very 
easily increase your dross waste through 
bad mixing. 

There are seven large furnaces in Fry’s 
metal foundry, and there is a careful sys- 
of furnace — intercommunication. 
Pyrometer tests are applied to make sure 
that there is no overheating or underheat- 
ing, for overheating, again means dross. 

l was shown lately a remarkable micro- 
photograph of a piece of metal blended at 
this foundry. It was but a pin point size 
of metal which was thus wonderfully en- 


tem 


laryed. AIl over it were white specks; 
immense numbers of them in the two or 
three square inches of the microphoto. 
Vhere seemed as much white as there was 
lead alloy, the called. 
It appeared that vou could no more have 
a tiniest piece of their metal without this 
ubiquitous tin or antimony than vou could 
have a FoundRY without Fry. 


of eutectic so 


The foundry, by the way, uses British 
metals, as being much the best. 
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C orrespondence. 


To the Editor, THE PROcess ENGRAVER’S 

MONTHLY. 

Sir, —If no other evidence was avail- 
able, the reports in your valuable monthly 
of the Process Engravers’ Association 
prove that something materially desir- 
able is wanting in the process engraving 
trade. 

In the report of a conference held Jan. 
27th last, Mr. Arthur Cox stated :—‘‘The 
fact that some firms were making a pro- 
fit did not prove that the trade was a 
good one as a business” ; and as this re- 
mark from the President was greeted 
with ‘‘ Hear, hear,” the endorsement can 
be accepted as a reflection of the posi- 
tion, and this without hesitation as con- 
siderable attention is further given to the 
question of more adequate profit to the 
employers; the present unsatisfactory 
state being brought about solely by the 
internecine practice of ‘‘price cutting,” 
which each accuses in turn the other firm 
of doing, and consequently no arresting of 
the evil results, the regrettable fact exist- 
ing so obviously, compels comment and 
concern, as the basic object of the Asso- 
ciation inseparable from it, and 
remedial measures are sought in what is 
called ‘‘the Costing System” diagrams, 
scales, calculations, and statistics are in- 
voked ad finitum, impressing the fact that 
it is a difficult problem, with no near solu- 
tion. The able article by Mr. Harold 
Hood on Measurement and Costing, em- 
bodies the sound advice, ** To boldly 
make an effort to increase prices’; the 
advising suggestion is to the Emplovers 
Association; but to every competent 
worker in the trade, who is not already 
a member, I would strongly urge joining 
his trade society and support in a prac- 
tical way the movement for generally im- 


by these 


is 


proved working conditions, 
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means forcing and justifying a return to 
more adequate prices. 

The policy that has been going on for 
vears of giving the customer at continu- 
ally reduced charges ALL the advan- 
tages of expedited and facilitated output 
is not sound business, to say the least, 
and the sooner ‘‘the furtherance of the 
interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade” becomes a live factor, the better 
for all concerned. 

F. C. TOLHURST. 

65 Farringdon Street, E.C. 

28th February, 1914. 


To the Editor, THE PRocEsSS [ENGRAVERS 
MONTHLY. 

Sir,—Some time ago we wrote you re 
the etching of brass, and you were good 
enough to reply, telling us where to get 
certain information, from which, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot obtain the results we 
would like to obtain. 

What we fancy would suit our purpose 
is a resist which we can put on to the 
brass with a brush, and an etching fluid 
which will eat out to the depth of 1/16 1n. 
and vet leave a fairly clear edge. 

If in giving us the information you 
would kindly assume that we know noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, on the subject, 
we would be obliged to vou. 

Thanking vou in anticipation, 

H. J. H. & Co. 

REPLY.—Mogul paint, sold by Penrose 
is the best resist we know. 
be etched any depth; it is 
merely a matter of time. With a start- 
ing strength of perchloride of iron of 409, 
and the plate face down, ) of an inch 
deep would be a matter of 12 
acid will etch the 
In puttirg on an acid 


and Co., 
Brass can 


hours. 


Strong nitric same 
depth in an hour. 


resist it should be noted that thickness is 


not always strength, in fact, the reverse, 
as with a thick coating of varnish the out- 
side only dries, leaving the inside still 
moist, cracks are developed, and the re- 
sist is useless; a thin coating dries right 
through and is effective. 

To the Editor, Tur PROCESS ENGRAVER’S 

MONTHEY. 

Sir,—As an old subscriber and inter- 
ested reader of vour journal, E wish to 
make a technical enquiry regarding rotary 
photogravure printing. I want to know 
what sort of pad is used between the 
cvlinder and engraved roller? Is it an 
endless blanket or an india rubber fabric? 
and what sort of fabric gives the best re- 
sult? Is it necessary that there should 
be a certain amount of resilience, or will a 
dead set on a hard surface fabric do as 


well? Any particulars bearing on the 
foregoing enquiries will be thankfully 
appreciated by 

J. T. R. 


Repry.—The rotary intaglio machines 
are made on the same lines and worked in 
the same wav as a single cylinder ma- 
chine, in calico, or wallpaper printing, the 
only -difference being that the printing 
roller is engraved by photographic means 
instead of by pentagraph or milling. 

The pad between cylinder and engraved 
rollers is of the usual kind, viz., a thick, 
Closely felted fabric. 


To the Editor, Tue Process ENXGRAVER’S 
MONTHLY. 

Sir,—We have a process plant here, 
also litho. and 
should be glad if you could inform us how 
to make photo-litho. transfers. 

We now: use the Amphitype process, 
but have been unable to get very satisfac- 
tory results. Shall be much obliged if 
vou can give us the intormation asked 
for.— Yours faithfully, 


several machines, we 


H. A. 
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RerLy.— The most probable cause of 
failure with the Amphitype process will 
be the use of an unsuitable negative. 
This must be made from a pure line origi- 
nal, the lines of original in negative must 
be perfectly clear, and the whites repre- 
sented by opacity; if the lines are at all 
veiled, and (or), the whites thin and grey, 
no process will give a good transfer. 
Negatives for photo-litho. can only be 
made either by wet collodion process, or 
on process dry plates. Concise directions 
for photo-lthography are given in Wil- 
kinson’s Photo Mechanical Processes. 

Special attention should be given to the 
article on Amphitype in this number. 

Full instructions photo-litho. 
would take up too much space, but put 
briefly, the following may suthce :— 

1st.—The negative from a purely line 
subject must have the lines clear glass, 
and the whites represented by as near 
opacity as possible, such negative can 
only be made either by wet collodion 
method, or upon process dry plates, and 
by someone skilled in the craft. 


for 


2nd.—Photo-litho paper is sensitised in 
a 3 per cent. solution of potassium bi- 
chromate, squecegeed upon talced glass, 
and dried thereon in a room well warmed. 

grd.—When the paper is dry it 
stripped from the glass support and 
exposed to light under the negative; 
if the light is electric are this exposure 
may be by time, if daylight an actino- 
meter will be necessary. Fhe exposure 
must be thorough, the image showing 
deep brown on a vellow ground. 


IS 


4th.—The print is now covered with a 
thin film of transfer ink, thinned with tur- 
pentine, and applied with a composition 
roller; allow the turpentine to evaporate, 
then immerse the print in cold water, 
allow to soak an hour or two, then wipe 
off the ink from the whites, and hang up 


to dry. 
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To the Editor, The PROCESS ENGRAVER’S 
MONTHLY. 

Sir,--We have a process plant here 
and should be glad if you could tell us 
how to reproduce the enclosed, for in- 
side of a foreign correspondence en- 
velope, or any similar design, on to a 
roller, and etch it for 
design 


steel or coppe 
rotary ointagho  printing—the 
would require to be duplicated about 10 
times around the Cylinder. 

Also we have a very nice zine line block 
just come into our possession, which has 
evidently not been made by the usual pro- 
cess, but by the enameline process, as 
there is a beautiful coat of black enamel 
all over the surface, and should be glad 
if vou could give us a recipe for a black 


J. J. D. 


Rerery.— This design is doubtless en- 


enamel. 


graved in intaglio, in which case 10 
prints should be made on white paper, 
the lot then mounted upon card ; from this 
a negative should be made by the wet col- 
lodion precess, with clear lines, and good 
opacity for the whites. 


From such a negative a transparent 
positive must be made, and from this the 
carbon resist printed (being a purely line 
job, no screen exposure is necessary). 

The carbon negative is mounted upon 
the copper cylinder, developed with hot 
water; when dry, etc., it is etched with 
perchloride at 409 Beame. 

Line blocks by the enamel process upon 
zinc can be made by using a good nega- 
tive, lines perfectly clear, and whites re- 
presented by absolute opacity; the zinc 
plate must be thoroughly cleaned, and 
coated with a rather thick film of fish 
glue, extra long exposure must be given 
to electric light so as to insolubilise the 
film through to the zine; after develop- 
ment soak the plate in :— 

Ammonia Bichromate 


2 ounces. 
Chromic Acid n $ OUNCE. 
Methylated Alcohol 5 ounces. 
Water aa a6 eo ae 


rinse, dry, and burn in. 

The burning in will require the greatest 
care, and must not be pushed, but plenty 
of time given for the operation. 


The Westminster Enclosed Arc Lamp 


for Three-Colour Work. 


HE Westminster Engineering Com- 
pany are to be congratulated 
upon their most recent efforts on 

behalf of the process engraver. 

We have recently had the opportunity 
of testing a pair of their newest lamps, 
(No. tig) in the every-day three-colour 
work of a City process house, and have 
found them thoroughly successful, in 
every way satisfactory, and a great ad- 
vance upon any lamp hitherto on the 
market for three-colour work. 

The test was made by using a pair of 
their new lamps against a pair of double 
carbon cpen type lamps; in both cases 
they were burning two in series on a 210 
volt continuous current, and the value of 
the new lamps was realised immediately 
they were set to work. 


F 


The area of effective illumination was 
much greater than that of those displaced, 
the actinic value of the light much supe- 
rior, and they soon settled down to normal 
conditions. 

The lamps displaced were burning 25 
amps., while the new ones consumed 17 
amps. only, a considerable save; but the 
more important feature was the shorten- 
ing of the time of exposure. The follow- 
Ing comparative figures will give a fair 
idea of the economy to be effected in this 


Way i— 
Exposure by Red filter... “Phe same. 
- Green ,, ... 334% save. 
on Bluey, ... 66% save. 


We have no hesitation in strongly 
recommending these lamps to process 
engravers. 


8o 


n 


School Notes. 


HE bovs of the Day Trade School 
held at the L.C.C. School of 
Photo-Engraving and Litho- 

graphy were recently asked to work out a 
scheme to enable six different exposures 
to be made on one negative, small prizes 
being offered for the best results. There 
was considerable enthusiasm displayed in 
this competition, the prize-winner being 
J. Protz, who worked out a very simple 


No. 6. 


idea. He cut a piece of card as shown in 
the diagram, this being placed in the 
screen-holder. The parts marked 1 and 2 
were flaps that worked on a linen hinge, 
which let down and laid flat against A. 
The first exposure was made with flap 
closed, Diagram 


> 


No. I open and No. 
No. I. The second exposure with No. 
open and No. r closed, Diagram No. H., 
the copy-board being pushed along to 
bring the second original into position. 
The third exposure was made after turn- 
ing the mask over from left to right, 


° 


No. 2. 


No. 5. 
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bringing No. 1 over to the right, as Dia- 
No. 1 was opened and the ex- 
posure made. For the fourth exposure 
the mask was again removed and in- 
verted, the two flaps being on the right 
hand lower side, No. 1 flap opened, Dia- 
To obtain the fifth ex- 
posure flap No. 2 was opened and No. 1 
shut, Diagram No. V. The sixth ex- 
posure being made by again reversing the 


gram HI. 


gram No. IV. 


2) 


No. 3. 


mask when No. : comes in the left bot- 
tom corner, which was opened to obtain 
the last exposure. Between each opera- 
tion the dark-shde was closed and re- 
moved to allow of refocussing and adjust- 
ing for the next exposure. The illustra- 
tion will show how the card was arranged 
for each exposure. ‘Fhe idea is not a 
new one, but the boy had not seen or 
heard anvthing of the method before, and 
it goes to show that the training they 
receive at the school is along practical 
lines. 
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HE school year of the Day Trade 
School for boys undergoing a pre- 
liminary training for the photo- 

engraving industry, starts at the Bolt 

Court School on the rst of April 

next. The boys who have been awarded 

L.C.C. Scholarships have been selected, 

but there are still a few vacancies for fee 

paying boys. 

During this winter an extensive series 
of tests have been made upon various 
light sources, with a view to ascertain- 
ing their suitability for process work. 
A number of arc lamps have been tried, 
including the iron arc, the arc having 
poles of copper and titanium oxide, and 
the quartz mercury vapour lamp, but in 
no case was it found that they possessed, 
for wet plate work, an efficiency equal to 
that of the enclosed arc with solid car- 


bons, when running on a suitable voltage. 
At the present moment the new half watt 


lamp is being tried for three-colour work 
with promising results. 

The Bolt Court School was open to 
visitors on the roth February, and some 
yo persons availed themselves of the 
Opportunity of seeing the school under 
working conditions. 

An exhibition of mezzotints and etch- 
ings by students of the school will be held 


at Bolt Court, from 16th March till 4th 
April, 1914. 


Dont’s for Employers. 
By George W. Hastings. 

Don’t keep busy—the employees might 
get the habit. 

Don’t be confident—it may help vou to 
succeed. 

Don’t neglect to spy on your emplovees 
- -they will not work unless vou do. 


Don’t allow jobs to be distributed—vou 
may get a return order. 


Don’t investigate before criticising 
you may not be wrong. 
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A NEW MULTIPLYING 


A bearing the 

Gesellschaft has been founded in Berne, 
and all civilised 

countries for a multiplving process that has been 

invented by a Swiss specialist. 

Many and varied uses are claimed for this new 
process, especially for the printing of many col- 
oured illustrations, whether sketches or half-tone 
prints. Several colours can be printed at once 
without having to apply the colour to the press at 
every impression, and with a single application of 
colouring: matter 100 to 200 impressions can be 
made, according to the intensity of the colours 


PROCESS. 


name of Aquachromo- 


has secured patents in 


used, and with careful handling of the press the 
number of impressions is unlimited. But the 
particular point to be noticed in this new process 
is that in contrast to the hitherto known methods 
of manifold reproductions, no oil colours are used 
in the application, but an expressly prepared col- 
ouring matter, soluble in water, which gives to 
the pictures, especially those in half-tone, a verv 
clear and strong impression. Moreover, it is 
claimed that this new multiplying process is not 
only extraordinarily cheap, but also so astonish- 
ingly simple that it can be handled by any novice 
without any trouble or previous experience, and 
without anv adjustment of the machinery. 


REPRODUCTION WORK WITH DRY 
PLATES. 

fae recently issued publication by Messrs. 

Wratten and Wainwright is of special in- 

terest to process engravers, on account of 
the valuable information it contains as to the use 
of dry plates. Tt states in a clear and concise 
manner the many advantages claimed for them, 
both in ordinary line or half-tone work, and also 
in the three-colour process. 

Dry plates have been brought to such perfection 
that dot effects, equal in every way to wet collo- 
dion, can be obtained, and’ as the speed is con- 
siderably greater their use is matter for careful 
consideration by employing process engravers. 

Photographers who are unfamiliar with dry 
plates will find full particulars on exposure, dia- 
phragms, screen distances, developing, intensify- 
ing, stripping, ete.. also tables for ratio of ex- 
posures, using daylight, open arc, or enclosed are 
lamps. 

There is also practical information on metal 
printing, and on that most important subject to 
the three-colour) worker—the question of suitable 
inks. 

The price is only twopence, and we strongly 
recommend every photographer to secure a copy. 


A NEW NEWSPAPER STUDIO. 
T" Daily Chronicle is to be congratulated 

upon the enterprise and the success which 

has attended it since the long distant start 
of the litde paper in Clerkenwell, out of which it 
has grown. The fine building which it will 
shortly be erecting on the south side of Fleet 
Street, lining up with the set back frontages of 
the new Manchester Courier oMee and Swecting’s 
and other well-known buildings, is likely, accord- 
ing to the proud anticipations of Chronicle men, to 
outdo the Daily Telegraph office itself. Just as 
the Daily Telegraph extends far to the rear and 
with great breadth, and altogether fails even by 
its imposing front to suggest the full value and 
extent of its whole premises, so the Chronicle has 
ramifications not only on two sides of Salisbury 


Square, but right across the square in Saint 
Bride Passage. 

We have paid a flying visit tọ the new 
Chronicle studios in St. Bride Passage. They 


may not have been designed expressly for studio 
work, but in the capable hands of Mr. G. W. 
Mascord, the mechanical superintendent of the 
Edward Llovd firm, and his son, and Mr. 
Hounslow and any others in different degrees 
responsible, these premises will no doubt be ex- 
cellently adapted for process platemaking. “They 
should be capable of turning out a fully adequate 
number of plates of different size. 

Naturally a newspaper does not need the equip- 
ment either in size or extent of a studio working 
for the trade. The Daily Telegraph photo- 
engraving studio for instance is not large. Ht is, 
however, aptly and 
happily, and in all ways fitly provided, as any 
studio we ever saw. 


P 


Some years ago this writer issued the first pub- 
lished text book for the craft, but owing to the 
rapid development and growth of metal plate 
printing methods there has arisen a need for a 
thoroughiy practical comprehensive and 
date craft text book. 

It is this that Mr. Goodman has set out to 
accomplish, and think it will be admitted 
that he has thoroughly succeeded in his task. 
He includes in his pages every essential and im- 
portant phase of the art, together with trade re- 
cipes, formula, practical wrinkles, etc., all of 
which he has tested as he has graduated through 
the various positions open to an enthusiastic 
worker as he has climed upwards to the position 
of technical expert. 


as perfectly equipped, as 


RACTICAL MODERN METALITHOGRAPHY is the 
title of a volume just issued from the pen 


of Mr. Joseph Goodman. 


up-to- 


we 
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[t consists of no less than thirty chapters, each 
one dealing with some special phase of the work, 
or explaining some points so as to make it quite 
clear to the beginner. 

The volume is a technical handbook, equally 
useful to the advanced worker as to the student, 
and should become popular as guide, philosopher 
and friend to the worker in general. 

An additional feature of great value, and one 
for the first time adopted in any English litho- 
graphic text book, is the inclusion of about a 
dozen specimens in colour, representative of the 
latest and most important processes in the trade. 

The work is alike valuable to the lithographic 
printer, the process worker, and technical student, 
and we heartily recommend it to the trade. 


T™ 


though it is not strictly confined to them, as we 
see a very good specimen of work done by the St. 
Bride Technical School, London. 

It is thoroughly representative of all kinds of 
reproduction work, and shows specimens of much 


e Musek pu Livre ” is a portfolio of 
clever productions from the shops of the 
Continental process and printing houses, 


merit in practically every department of the 
graphic arts. 
The whole get-up is that of the connoiseur 


rather than the commercial, the atmosphere per- 
vading the collection is that of the loving artist 
enthused for his and of 
which there are quite a number, are exceedingly 


work, the specimens, 
useful, as showing the class of work being turned 
out by the Continental worker. Tt is well worth 
studving by our English houses and will amply 
repay the little cost. We heartily commend it. 

We shal! return to this as future numbers come 
to hand, and hope to have the opportunity of say- 
ing something about the various exhibits. 

It is published at the Maison de Livre, 46 Rue 


de la Madeleine, Brussels. 
HE 
T send us a copy of the booklet of their tenth 
anniversary, and it certainly is an exceed- 
ingly creditable production, and the re- 
sources of the house in every style of photo- 
engraving. 
Some of the retouched work is of a very high 


Dixit ExGraving Company (Savannah) 


shows 


quality, and the artistic effect of the whole is 
very pleasing. 
improvement, unless it may be that the printer 
has not done it full justice. 

Specimens prepared 
much to the prospective customer, any firm can 
produce a specimen block if they set themselves 


The colour work shows room for 


as such do not convey 
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to do so. The Dixie Company are, therefore, 
wise in showing practically nothing but proofs 


from blocks actually made for their chenis. It is 
the every-day work of a process house that 
counts. 


if d Curtis GET- TOGETHER is the tithe of the 
breezy little house journal of the Curtis 

Company, Detroit. 
about the works, clubs, ete., and, of course, the 


Besides information 
“Suggestion Box,” it has some sparkling per- 
sonal pars, which are eminently American, but 
which we should be afraid to imitate in this 
country. 

The object of the booklet is to pet the employees 
of the 
other, and in the work they have to perform, 
and so help the organisation of the firm. The 


booklets are well done, and should prove of im- 


company thoroughly interested in cach 


mense assistance in welding the members of the 
various staffs into one whole. We heartily wish 


if suceessS IN its mission. 


AY AND NIGHT SERVICE is the tithe of a very 

D pretentious booklet issued by The Art En- 

graving and Electrotyping Co. (Cleveland). 

It is the largest, in point of surface measurement, 

we have seen, but it is well donc, and shows the 

resources of the company to be equal to any dc- 
mand that mav be made upon them. 

The thought and care evinced, whether in the 
drawing, retouching, or mechanical production of 
the block is very apparent, and shows the claim 
of quality te be well founded. 

There is an atmosphere about the illustrations 
that give them a great charm, and we congratu- 
late the upon the of these 
specimens. 


company excellence 


NE BULLETIN issued by the St. Bribe Scuoors 
has a very interesting imaginary conversia- 
tion re Technical Education, which is well 

worth perusal, and the par. ‘Technical education 
an excellent thing if vou have the gump- 
tion to absorb it and make the best use of it,” 
hits the mark exactly; how many workmen now- 
a-dav take the trouble to try and ‘absorb it?” 


may be 


the Deut- 
contains 


Number of 
Stemndrucker, 


HE Christmas Double 
T scher Buch und 
much of interest to the process engraver. 

Of special value is the reproduction in three- 


colour by rotary photogravure of a painting en- 
titled “The Letter,“ byv Professor W. Lowith. 
This has a particular charm and depth, which 
appeals to us much more than the usual three- 
colour half-tone reproduction. Ft is the work of 
the “Deutsche Photogravur A.-G., in Siegburg,“ 
and was the result of a great amount of experi- 


menting, The register is particularly good, and 
has necessitated ihe construction of a special 


machine, which is fitted with quick drying ar- 
rangements, and is capable of producing 1,000 (one 
There 


examples of eollotype, and 


thousand) complete impressions per hour. 


are are also many 


ordinary three and four-colour half-tones. 


Amongst the articles we notice a long and very 
9 


interesting one on “English Printerdom,’? in 
which amongst other things, our Continental 


brethren are told all about rhe modern costing 
campaign in Engkind. 

The volume abounds with designs, reproduc- 
who 
worth 


readers 
well 


to those of 
the 


tions, etc., and our 


understand German, book is 


perusal. 


DOUBLE PAGE 3-COLOUR IN 24 HOURS. 


[` is believed that a record in coloured journal- 
ism was established when three-colour half- 


tone vignetted plates of double page size 
for the Sphere’s Swiss Winter Season number 
were rushed out in twenty-four hours. We 


understand that the Editor of the Sphere had de- 
spaired of being able to include this particular 
feature in tbe issue, the original, a fine water- 
colour sketch by Signor Mattania, not having, as 
Mr. reached them in 
However, plate-making 


Shorter supposed, time. 


the Hentschel studios, 
Which have been responsible for all the Sphere's 
plates for a dozen vears, encouraged him to per- 
sist in his first idea of inclusion, and he accord- 
ingly decided on a desperate try, and gave the 
plate-makers thirty-eight hours as the Hmit be- 
yond which he could not wait. The large blocks 
were all ready thirteen hours before the thirty- 
eight hours’ term expired. Mr. Clement Shorter 
wrote to Mr. Carl Hentschel, congratulating him 
“on this very remarkable achievement in colour- 
printing, which we owe to vour energy, and sug- 
geting that “to have made these large three-col- 
our half-tone blocks of such admirable quality 
in the short space of twenty-four hours is surely a 
The work would, we 
in the old 


record in colour printing.” 
suppose, have required about a week 
chromo litho. davs, if indeed some of its finest 
been reproduced at all 


gradations would have 


with the accuracy here exhibited. 


ELECTROTYPER'’S 
AND 


STEREOTYPER’S 
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Stephen H. Horgan. 


VERYBODY in the photo-engraving 
trade knows Stephen H. Horgan, 
and this covers Europe as well as 

America and Australia. But then, he 
has been writing on process work for 
over twenty years and his matter is 
quoted wherever the English language is 
spoken besides being translated into most 
European languages. 

Speaking about that to the writer he 
said : ‘‘Yes, some of the process formulas 
I publish in this country are translated 
first into the German journals, from them 
into French and then back into English, 
and by that time they would answer for 
cocktail mixtures. ”’ 

He does not take much credit to him- 
self for being termed the greatest author- 
ity living on photo-engraving, for} as he 
says, at the age of twenty-two” he ‘had 
charge of the largest photo-mechanical 
plant on this continent and has been giv- 
ing his whole study to these matters ever 
since, so that he could not help knowing 
the subject. ki 

‘‘Horgan’s Half-tone and Photo- 
Mechanical Processes,” his last book, has 
received extraordinary praise from the 
critics. It is looked upon as the encyclo- 
pedia of the subjects treated and as- 
tonishes one at the versatility of the 
author and the number of departments of 
process work in which he was a pioneer. 

And he is as active as ever pioneering ; 
he showed the writer some proofs from 


~ 


relief half-tones he had printed on antique 
paper, which would delight the eyes of 
the book publisher and book reader. 

Horgan believes that a reaction has set 
in against the use of highly coated paper 
for printing illustrations, both on account 
of the injury this paper is doing eves and 
its lack of permanency. He predicts 
that we will be printing books and maga- 
zines on uncoated paper, and the engrav- 
ings must be made to suit the paper. 
Publishers and paper makers should keep 
track of what Horgan is doing in that 
direction. 

It would take more than these few 
paragraphs to note some of the pioneer 
work Horgan has done since 1874, when 
as a skilled photographer he began at 
photo-lithography on the New York Daily 
Graphic. After ten years on the Graphic, 
inventing the process used there, he went 
on the American Press Association and 
for seven vears pioneered illustrations 
into the country newspapers, thus show- 
ing the great metropolitan newspapers 
how they could make use of this most 
valuable feature. 

He was the first art manager of the 
Recorder, and from there he introduced 
half-tones and colour plates into the New 
York Herald. | He invented methods of 
making colour plates for the Sunday 
newspapers and also a method of steel 
and copper plate engraving by photo- 
graphy. Many of the copper etchings 


85 
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made by his process are treasured in art 
galleries. 

He is best known as the ‘‘Father of 
Halt-tone in the Daily Newspaper,” due 


STEPHEN 


to the half-tones he introduced into the 


Daily Graphic in 1880, beginning on 
March 4th of that year. It was his 


patent for inserting half-tones in stereo- 


H. 
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type plates used on the New York Tri- 
bune first, in January, 1897, that 
awakened newspaper publishers every- 
where to the possibility of printing half- 


ng Trade Newsi. 


HORGAN. 


tones on the fastest presses and from his 
pioneer work on the New York Tribune 
the idea spread around the world.—The 
Printing Trade News. 
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‘ The Offset Method.—111. 


By Charles Harrap. 


HE Offset machines which have been 
mentioned in the previous chapter 
may be classified in three groups, 

VIZ. :— 

1. In which the impression cylinder is 
more or less under the feed board 
and the printed sheets are delivered 
on a board, practically on the floor, 
and under the rubber-covered 
cylinder. 


Ri 


2. In which the impression cylinder is 
almost in the same vertical line as 
the blanket cylinder and plate 
cylinder, the paper being fed ‘‘be- 
tween” two cylinders and delivered 
on a table at the front of the ma- 
chine, about 18 in. to 2 ft. from 
the floor. 

3. In which the impression cylinder is 
vertically above the blanket cylin- 
der, and the delivery is upon a 
board 3 ft. to 3ft. 6 in. from the 
floor, at the front of the machine. 


The machines built on the plan of she 
first group are the most numerous, and in- 
clude the earliest machines made, viz., 
the Rubel, Potter, Kellogg, Scott, Waite, 
Furnival, Hoe, Hall, Voirin, Albert. 

Although the Rubel machine was the 
proto-type, it is unnecessary to describe 
it at any length, as it cannot be con- 
sidered as one which is likely to be met 
with, except in an isolated case. The 
first Rubel was framed or cased, in ap- 
pearance, and the Waite has a passing re- 
semblance to it. The original Rubel was 
capable of printing 2,500 impressions per 
hour, and the early specimens brought to 
England by Mr. Rubel were printed on 
“Victoria Linen”? cream laid hard sized 
paper, in black which, compared with the 


C? 
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black obtainable to-day, was really a 
grey-black. But, it was not the colour of 
the black that attracted attention or de- 
preciated the value of the method in the 
eves of those who saw the enormous pos- 
sibilities of its further development and 
application. 

When Rubel had shown the nature of 
the method and the machine in America, 
the manufacture of similar machines ap- 
pears to have commenced in three cen- 
tres, viz., the Potter Printing Press Co., 
the Harris Press Co., and the Andrew H. 
Kellogg Co. fhe first and third com- 
panies constructed machines on the lines 
of the Rubel, while the Harris Co. made a 
slight variation, which has been recog- 
nised as an improvement in practical 
printing. 


THE POTTER OFFSET. 


The Potter machine, which the com- 
pany claims to have built in 1906, is a 
tall, compact framework, with an elabor- 
ate system of ink distributing rollers, duct 
and drum, all adjustable to a fine degree 
of supply, as upon the best plate rotaries 
hitherto built. The inking rollers work 
upon the printing plate, mounted upon a 
cylinder which is also near the top of the 
framework. The damping rollers are 
placed on a bracket in position to work 
on the plate, just above the feeding appar- 
atus. 

The whole of this part of the machine 
can be reached by standing on a platform 
raised about 18 in. from the floor. It is 
not, however, so directly under the super- 
vision of the machine minder as the ink- 
ing and damping on either the flat bed, or 
single rotary machines. The regulation 
of the ink duct can be adjusted by the 
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minder, as he watches the impressions 
coming through. The next cylinder be- 
low that carrying the plate, is the rubber- 
covered, or blanket cylinder, which 
rotates in direct contact with the plate 
cylinder above it, and takes a print from 
it upon its rubber covering. From this 
blanket cylinder the actual print is taken 
upon paper, which is brought into direct 
contact with it, upon a cylinder rotating 
against the blanket cylinder, this last one 


permit the minder to take sheets out for 
examination. On the matter of feeding, 
by far the largest number of these ma- 
chines are fed automatically, by a Dexter 
or Middleditch mechanical feeder. 

The Middleditch feeder is a recent in- 
vention from the United States, and acts 
practically without air-draughts. There 
are two air-draughts intended to separate 
the sheets, but the mechanism works very 
effectively witkout them. This feeder is 


POTTER OFFSET MACHINE AND 


being mounted in the framework, directly 
behind and parallel to it. From the im- 
pression or printing cylinder, the paper is 
takén by a series of grippers carried 
across the machine and attached at each 
end to chain gearing. There are two 
sets of grippers, set equidistant on these 
chains, to effect the rapid delivery neces- 
sary to keep pace with the speed of the 
machine. The impressions are delivered 
upon a board, the front of which projects 
sufficiently underneath the machine, to 


MIDDLEDITCH FEEDER. 


upon a different principle to those in com- 
mon use, as the paper is actually drawn 
backwards about an inch, leaving the 
sheet below exposed, so that fingers and 
clamps hold it down while a separator 
runs under the top sheet and brings it ‘nto 
contact with the feed wheels, which im- 
mediately take it away, to the feed board, 
Where it travels quickly until it almost 
reaches the front guides, when wheels 
check the speed of the paper at the mo- 
ment when the paper is drawn sideways 


against the side-lay. This feeder has 
been run at 4,800 per hour, and at 4,000 
per hour gives good register. An addi- 
tional adjustment on this feeder, is ar- 
ranged that when a sheet is not fed the 
whole machine is tripped, exactly the 
same as when the tripping lever is used. 

In this build of machine the plate 
cylinder runs in fixed bearings, while the 
rubber and impression cylinders are in 
eccentric bearings, which are fitted with 
fine screws for accurate adjustments of 
the pressure. 

The ink duct is of the same construc- 
tion as that on the stop-cylinder litho- 
graphic machines of the Potter make, and 
has very fine adjustments for supply. 

The levers to control the speed, throw- 
ing the cylinders apart, raising and lower- 
ing the inking or damping rollers, and for 
starting the automatic feeder are in front 
of the machine and easily accessible, so 
that while the minder is inspecting the 
work the control levers are all within easv 
reach. 

The machine is built in four sizes :— 


Length including 


feeder. Width. Height. 

fe in. ft. in, ft. in. 
NO. I.—28 x 34 ıı 4 6 9 6 6 
NO. 2.—30 x 42 i 6 7 5 - 
No. 3-—34x44 IL 10 7 7 +3 
No. 4.—44x64 12 0 8 6 6o 


The printing can be carried to the full size 
of the paper, except for an allowance of 
J in. for the grippers. 

The impression cylinder is ground true 
and is worked without a blanket. The 
grippers close before the front guides tra- 
vel forwards, leaving the sheet in its 
original position. This method has 
proved of importance in securing close 
register. These front guides return 
quickly to position and allow ample time 
for feeding the next sheet accurately. 

The stopping or checking levers are 
actuated by a pedal, when hand fed, and 
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automatically when the mechanical feeder 
is used. The lever trips the cylinder, 
raises the inkers, stops the ink supply and 
distribution. 

The clamps for the plate on the cylinder 
are held open by springs while the plate is 
placed in position, thus constituting one 
of the easiest forms of clamping on rotary 
machines. 

With the Potter machine it is claimed 
that good register work can be produced 
at 3,000 per hour, and judging from the 
chromolithographs printed in the early 
part of 1gog—possibly in 1g08—no fault 
can be found with the register there ob- 
tained. 

It may be said, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the Potter machine 
produced the first really good samples of 
chromolithography. This may have been 
due to the selection of good subjects, and 
their reproduction in an attractive manner 
—for which the lithographic artist was 
largely responsible. 

As recently as March of this vear, 
chromolithographs in six printings, in- 
cluding 120 line screen work, have been 
produced, which fully uphold the standard 
set some five or six years ago. 


4 


Newspaper 
Photogravure. 


application of photogravure 
printing to the illustration of 
newspapers is practically new to 
this country ; but it has been used in Ger- 
many for several vears. Itis interesting 
to note that the first work in this direc- 
tion was not strictly photogravure, but 
was a process of invert or intaglio half- 
tone engraving prepared upon cylinders. 
The process was worked out by Dr. 


HE 
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Mertens after he had devoted some years 
to the study of the problem of preparing 
engraved rollers for textile printing. Cop- 
per cylinders, about half an inch in thick- 
ness and supported on iron mandrels, were 
covered with bichromated fish-glue in a 
special lathe designed for the purpose, so 
arranged that a thread of fish glue was 
fed spirally on the roller, and coalesced 
into an even coating before drying. The 
rollers prepared in this manner had trans- 
ferred to them ordinary half-tone film 
transparencies, and the rollers with the 
film upon them were exposed to mercury 
vapour lamps, afterwards being prepared 
for etching and etched, essentially in the 
manner familiar to photo-engravers for 
the production of half-tone intaglio en- 
graving. 

The intaglio machine of Dr. Mertens is 
largely used for photogravure printing; 
it is specially designed for working at 
high speeds and it was upon this machine 
that the rollers were printed, the pictures 


being placed in such a position that 
they would fit into the spaces pro- 
vided in the type matter. The reel 


of paper was fed through the photo- 
gravure and the ordinary news rotary 
machine, so that the printing might be 
The first 
newspaper to be illustrated in this way 
was the edition of the Freiburger Zeitung, 
which appeared at Easter, rgro. The 
process was used by other newspapers on 
the Continent, notably by the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt. It is understood that the 
method of preparing the rollers by a pro- 
cess of invert half-tone was slow, and 
that it presented considerable practical 
difficulty. 


regarded as a single operation. 


The process was superseded 
by what is known as Rotogravure, which 
is strictly a rotary photogravure process 
and is adopted by many of the journals 
Of 
the ordinary newspapers the Hamburger 
of the first to 


produced by intaglio printing to-day. 


Fremdenblatt was one 


go 


adopt the Rotogravure process in prefer- 
ence to the invert half-tone process of Dr. 
Mertens. Dr. Merten's German firm and 
the Rotogravure Company have been 
amalgamated, so that the interests of the 
two firms are consolidated. The New 
York Times have issued supplements pro- 
duced by the process of Rotogravure, and 
there are a number of papers on the Con- 
tinent printed in a similar way; but there 
is no case of any ordinary newspaper in 
England which has adopted this method 
of working, although the Illustrated Lon- 
don News and Sketch work under these 
German patents. 

At the time of writing, the only English 
newspaper, as understood in the ordinary 
sense, which is working the photogravure 
process the Southend Standard, 
the proprietors of which have installed 
a complete photogravure plant, for 
which Messrs. Penrose & Co. are re- 
sponsible, the photogravure machine 
being supplied by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. 
This printing machine has a number of 
features which are original, and it is of 
more simple construction than the Ger- 
man machines. Fhe speeds attained in 


IS 


newspaper printing are very high, in 
many cases exceeding 12,000 revolutions 


per hour. 

Reference was made in an article last 
month to the slowness of the photo- 
graphic part of the process as compared 
with half-tone relief engraving, and there 
is no doubt that this will prevent the 
adoption of photogravure in newspaper 
work, except for weekly issues and for 
papers which are more careful that their 
illustration work should be of a high 
quality, than that their pictures should 
be of very topical interest. 


B. F. 


If cost finding is the trend of the times 
in all lines of industry, how safe 1s the 
photo-engraver who ignores it? 


THE PROCESS ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED BY GUARANTEE. 


OFFICERS. 
President— 
Mr. ARTHUR Cox, 
Cox Illustrating Co., 
Ludyate Hill, Birmingham. 
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Vice President— 


Mr. A. DARGAVEL, 
Messrs. J. J. Swain and Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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Treasurer— 


Mr. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
Anglo Engraving Company, Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, E.C. 
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Secretary— 
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Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection ot 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(1) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and to 
guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 
their collective interest and welfare. 


QI 


NOTICE FOR THE MONTH. 


The Third Monthly Lunch of Process 
Engravers will be held at the Salisbury Hotel, 
Fleet Street, on Tuesday, May 5th, at 1.15 p.m. 


Council Meetin g. 


URING the month there has been a 
D meeting of the Council of the 
Association, attended by the 
President, the Vice-president, the Secre- 
tarv, and seven members. 

The Secretary presented correspond- 
ence from the Home Office and The Em- 
ployers’ Parliamentary Association; the 
communications were placed in the hands 
of members of the Committee for careful 
consideration and to report to the next 
meeting, 

The Secretary reported that the trade 
did not seem anxious to take space at the 
forthcoming Exhibition at Leipzig; it had 
therefore been suggested that a joint ex- 
hibit of process work might be arranged, 
if zt number of trade houses 
could be induced to support the scheme. 
A number of leading firms had been ap- 
proached re the matter, but there was 
such a very poor response that the Coun- 
cil felt it unwise to proceed with the 


suthcient 


scheme, especially as the opening of the 
Exhibition was arranged for about the 
same time as the Printing Exhibition in 
this country, at which all the likely 
houses would be represented. 

The Secretary laid before the Council 
the draft report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation during the vear, which will be pre- 
sented to the annual meeting in May; the 
same was approved and adopted. The 
report will appear in our May issue. 
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Eight applications for membership 
were received, the largest number we 
have had for a considerable time. The 
following were duly elected members of 
the Association :—Garrat and Atkinson, 
The Graphic Engraving Co., Universal 
Process Co., Coventry Engraving Co., 
Hayward Engraving Co., Watford En- 
graving Co., W. and F. Sedgwick, Ltd., 
Glasgow Engraving Co. 

The arrangements for the forthcoming 
Congress to be held during the Printing 
Exhibition received careful consideration, 
the date was fixed for Thursday, May 
28th, as about that time there were ex- 
cursions from practically all parts of the 
country for one, three and five days, thus 
giving country process engravers the 
opportunity to attend the Congress, 
which will be held at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Strect, W.C., and 
will commence at 11 o'clock. 

In view of the importance of the Con- 
gress, a sub-committee was appointed to 
take charge of the detail work and ar- 
range for the preparation of papers, ad- 
dresses, etc. The full arrangements will 
appear in our May issue. 

It is suggested that process engravers 
in every part of the country make a 
special effort to attend this Convention, 
which is expected to be the most import- 
ant ever held in the country. 

Many subjects, including policy, price, 
costing, measurement, combined work, 
etc., etc., are expected to be dealt with. 

If members of the Association have 
any particular matter they would like dis- 
cussed at the Convention, will thev 
kindly communicate with the Secretary 
as early as possible. It is felt that coun- 
try process engravers may have problems 
that are not acutely felt, or perhaps un- 
known, in London, the Committee will 
therefore heartily welcome suggestions 
from any house, and will do their best to 
make such arrangements for their con- 
sideration as may be possible. 
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LL institutions that are to be really 


CC 99 
Prolunch. 
useful to those for whose benefit 


they were called into existence 


must of necessity show their inherent 
power of growth. It may be slow, like 
that of the oak, or rapid as that of the 
mushroom, but growth there must be, 
and we think the palm for greater useful- 
ness will probably be accorded to the 
former. 

It was pleasing to note that the gather- 
ing at the ‘“‘Prolunch’’ at the Salisbury 
Hotel this month showed an increase 
upon that of last month. We, more- 
over, had the pleasure of welcoming 
several who were present for the first 
time, though we missed others who had 
previously attended, so that numerically 
the increase was not large, but we prefer 
to see steady improvement, even though, 
like the oak, it is very slow in growth, 
rather than a sudden expansion with an 
equally sudden drop. 

There seems to be an idea prevalent 
that these lunches are for members of the 
Association only; this is erroneous, as 
they are open to every house in the trade, 
and those not already in the Association 
will be welcomed just as heartily, per- 
haps more so, than those who have 
already joined. 

Of course, Mr. A. Dargavel (the Vice- 
president of the Association) was Chair- 
man, and right well does he fill the posi- 
tion. He seems to know just what to do 
and how to keep the family gathering 
feeling well to the front, so that erstwhile 
competitors are for the time being the 
greatest of friends, and vie with each 
other as to who can make his neighbour 
feel most at home. 

It was a very representative party that 
sat down to the lunch, one at least hailing 


from the Midlands, and if country process 
engravers could make their business 
visits svnchronise with the dates of the 
gatherings, viz., the first Tuesday in the 
month, they will find a hearty greeting. 
After enjoying to the full the good things 
provided, the Chairman gave the toast of 
“The King,” and afterwards set us to the 
congenial task of a friendly trade gossip, 
to which practically the whole company 
added their quota, not by pressure of anv 
kind, but from sheer enjoyment. 


Of course, the uppermost topic of con- 
versation was the coming Congress in 
May, and the very important matters to 
be discussed thereat, and suggestions 
were invited from process houses relat- 
ing to questions they consider should be 
specially brought forward. The Com- 
mittee appointed to make the needful ar- 
rangements will be very pleased to have 
communications of the kind and arrange 
for their inclusion in the programme, un- 
less, of course, there are too many for 
the time available. 


One gentleman present engaged to 
prepare an address upon a very vital sub- 
ject connected with the trade, which will, 
it is expected, raise an interesting dis- 
cussion. So far as can be foreseen there 
will be time for perhaps two more papers 
than have been already provided for, so 
if any reader has a subject needing discus- 
sion, early communication should be 
made to the Secretary. 


Are these lunches likely to be of any 
practical utility? The reply, so far as we 
can judge, must be in the affirmative, for 
the benefits are far greater than can be 
tabulated in a report such as this; the 
many things said and hints given, which 
cannot be put down in black and white, 
and above all the meeting of your com- 
petitors face to face in a friendly gather- 
ing such as this, must prove of inestim- 
able value. It is here we get to know 
the man as well as the competitor, and 
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in time shall be better able to judye of the 
accuracy of reports brought to the office 
of the action of So-and-So House in any 
given circumstances. If these gatherings 
break down the air of suspicion so preva- 
lent of recent date and lead to a more in- 
timate knowledge of each other, so that 
any house can with a certain amount of 
confidence approach another on a busi- 
ness matter and feel they will meet with a 
fair hearing and reasonable consideration, 
they will have done more for the process 
trade than anything yet accomplished. 


The next “Prolunch” will be held at the 
Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, on Tuesday, 
May 5th, at 1.15 p.m. 


AN IMPORTANT 
AMALGAMATION. 


To the Editor, THE Process ENGRAVER’S 
MONTHLY. 


Sir,—You will no doubt be interested 
to learn that arrangements have just been 
concluded whereby the two well-known 
process houses of Messrs. J. D. Geddes, 
Ashworth and Meredith, Ltd., of 44, 45 
and 46 Fetter Lane, London, and Messrs. 
Andre and Sleigh, Ltd., of Bushey, 
Herts, have formed an amalgamation. 
This alliance bringing into being one of 
the largest and most complete organisa- 
tion in the trade. 

The special facilities at the command of 
the two houses will be much strengthened 
by the combination, and we feel sure our 
friends on both sides will welcome this 
powerful addition to our efhciency. 

We are proposing to augment the staff 
at the London works by a new depart- 
ment for Press and urgent commercial 
work, in addition to an increase of the 
special group of artists and engravers for 
high-class engineering and motor cata- 
logue illustrations hitherto specialised by 
our London house. 
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The high reputation of our Bushey 
Works for colour blocks of every descrip- 
tion and for fine black and white plates, 
has recently been enhanced by the suc- 
cessful introduction of plant for photo- 
gravure, both flat bed and rotary, with 
results which are pronounced — highly 
satisfactory. 

When the alterations now in progress 
are completed, the London otlice address 
of both houses will be 44, 45 and 46 
Fetter Lane. 


We hope you will be kind enough, and 
able to find space in your columns to pub- 
lish this announcement, which we ven- 
ture to think is one which will be of in- 
terest to the process trade generally. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
ANDRE AND SLEIGH, LTD. 
J. D. GEDDES, ASHWORTH, 

AND MEREDITH, LTD. 


D. GREENHILL, General Manager. 


The Forthcoming Printing Exhibition. 


E understand that arrangements 

for this Exhibition are in a 

forward state, and that it bids 

fair to be the most successful Printing 
Exhibition ever held. 

The whole of the available space has 
long since been taken up, together with 
the King Edward's Hall—which will be 
known during the Exhibition as the 
“Haddon Hall’’—as well as the Caxton 
Hall, so that visitors will find plenty to 
interest them and will probably require 
repeated visits to satisfy their desire to 
“do”? the Exhibition thoroughly. 

Process Engravers will be represented 
by seven firms, and it would probably be 
dithcult to find seven more thoroughly 
representative firms than those who have 
arranged to take part in the Exhibition, 
so that visitors from all over the country 
will have the opportunity of seeing the 
best that process engravers can show in 
the various classes of work in which they 


specialise 

Jous Swain & Sox, Lrpo., Columbia 
House, 89 and go Shoe Lane, London, 
E.C., will have ‘An Exhibit of Quality” 
at Stand No. 60, where there will be a 
display of specimens of all the processes 
for illustrative purposes, showing im- 
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provements inm machine gravure, colour- 
printing processes, half-tone, line, wood 
engraving, electrotvping, etc., etc. The 
resources of their works in London and 
High Barnet, together with those of their 
branches at Glasgow, Manchester and 
Paris will be called into requisition to give 
a display worthy of the reputation they 
enjoy. 

THE ANGEG ENGRAVING Company will 
be exhibiting samples of their two, three, 
and four-colour work, half-tone, and line 
work. Also the general work of process 
engravers, clectrotvpers, | stereotypers, 
copper-plate engravers, wood engravers, 
etc. Retouching and designing for com- 
mercial photography. Thev also make a 
special feature of hand-printed photo- 
gravure and = machine-printed photo- 
gravure, samples of each of which they 
will be showing. They claim to be the 
only process engravers in the trade able 
to reproduce photo- 
gravure in large quantities, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and at a reasonable cost. 
They are laid out for big newspaper con- 
tracts, and are able to tackle large quan- 
tities of plates for weekly and daily 
papers. 

THe MARSHALL ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


machine-printed 


12/14 Farringdon Avenue, Stand No. 52, 
will be specially noticeable for two im- 
portant advances in the production of the 
process engraver. 

They propose to show, in addition to 
the general work of a process house, of 
which there will be ample evidence of the 
progress made during recent years, a fine 
collection of colour photography. 
will also have on view their 
“patent mount’? for process blocks, the 
most perfect mount for the purpose yet 
produced, and which is being taken up 
largely by printers all over the countrv. 


Thev 


Another speciality for printers will be 
their furniture for building up mounts for 
electros, stereos, ete. 

Their show of general artist work, re- 
touching, drawing, designing, in colours 
and black and white, together with illus- 
trations for all purposes, by all processes, 
will be well worth a visit by every printer 
who intends visiting the Exhibition. 

MESSRS. ANDRE & SLEIGH are prepar- 
ing, in conjunction with other firms, an 
interesting exhibit, showing the produc- 
tion of three-colour process blocks under 
working conditions, in which they propose 
illustrating a series of items which they 
believe will be of material help to the 
printing trade yenerally. 

They are arranging a fairly extensive 
exhibit, and are planning the same so 
that it will be an essentially practical one. 

Of course, they will have a stand at 
which they will show productions from 
their well-known works as well, and 
which, we believe, will be found very 
interesting indeed. 

A. E. Dent & Co., Lro., like every 
other process house, find it extremely 
dificult to make a good display of their 
product at an Exhibition, as in the nature 
of things they are precluded from show- 
ing much of their work. 
great quantities of specimens lay them- 
selves open to the stigma of special pro- 


Firms making 
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duction—unattainable under commercial 
conditions. So the policy of the well- 
known engraving firm of A. E. Dent and 
Co., of Broadway, Ludgate Hill, is to 
fall back on a modest display of such 
everyday work as may be shown without 
offending its customers, and concentrate 
on the design of the Exhibition Stand and 
the welcome it can extend to those who 
may be making a grand tour of the Show. 
Dent’s Stand for the forthcoming Ex- 
hibition will be unique. We hear that it 
has been designed after the style of the 
German Art at the recent Ghent Exhibi- 
tion, and also embodies futurist ideas. 
Messrs, Dent & Co. have wisely re- 
tained their old position, Stand No. 4. 
The other two firms exhibiting are 


Messrs. Cart HENTSCHEL & Co. and 
THE ARTHUR Cox Company, both of 
whom will undoubtedly maintain the 


reputation they have won at previous Ex- 
hibitions, but unfortunately we have not 
been able to gather particulars of the ex- 
hibits in time for this month’s issue. 


N IENGRAVER’S MISFORTUNES. —We 
regret to have to report the 
almost complete destruction of 

the process plant of Mr. E. Hamel, of 
Nottingham, recently. The origin of the 
fire seems to be shrouded in mystery. The 
misfortune did not prevent the firm from 
immediately organising their work so as 
to give their customers as little trouble 
as possible, and with considerable promp- 
titude thev put on order at once another 
plant, part of which was installed in the 
course of a dav or two. We understand 
this firm now claims to have the most up- 
to-date plant in the country. 


If time is the chief thing vou sell, is 
there any reason why you should keep an 
exact record of your cash and not of your 
time? 
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’ Photo-Lithography Direct upon Metal Plates 


By Mr. R. B. Fishenden. 


HE growing use of zincand aluminium 
plates for lithographic printing 
has made direct photo-lithography 

an important process. Apart from the use 
of direct photo-lithographs, there is a 
large field of usefulness in the preparation 
of what the hthographer describes as 
‘“‘originals,’’ that is to say, plates from 
which transfers are taken for printing on 
the machines. 

The so-called bichromated albumen 
process as usually worked, is by no 
means a suitable one for the purpose, 
especially for use on the machine for 
direct printing. Any ink image for 
lithographic printing, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, requires that the ink shall be not 
merely mechanically attached to the sur- 
face, but actually a part of it. A litho- 
grapher in preparing a lithographic image 
treats it in such a manner that the ink is 
intimately associated with the stone or 
metal—in fact, it is sometimes said to be 
actually in chemical combination. In the 
ordinary ‘‘albumen’’ process, this neces- 
sary condition cannot be fulfilled, because 
the film of insoluble albumen acts as 
an insulator between the ink and the 
metal; a satisfactory lithographic image 
is very difficult to produce, more 
especially because of the extremely thin 
coating of hard re-transfer ink which is 
usually used by photo-engravers in the 
making of the prints. 

There are several ways of treating a 
print which have the effect of mini- 
mizing this difficulty in a large measure; 
in fact, in some large printing works 
direct photographic prints on metal 
are used for long runs on the machine. 

The bichromated albumen process, if 
worked in the following manner, can be 
made to give satisfactory results in direct 
photo - lithography. The lithographic 
zinc or aluminium plates are supplied 


with a grained surface, the grain being 
coarser if the plates are to be used on the 
machine than if they are to be made into 
“originals.” The prepared grain sur- 
face requires careful handling; it must 
not be touched with any greasy material, 
and, of course, must not be polished with 
pumice powder or emery. In order to 
ensure successful work, zinc plates may 
be treated in an ordinary graining bath 
composed of— 


Alum 10 parts. 
Nitric acid... 4 parts. 
Water 100 parts. 


Leaving the plates in for not more than 
half-a-minute. If they are allowed to re- 
main longer than this, the tooth of the 
original grain surface will be lost. 
Aluminium plates are prepared by soak- 
ing for half-an-hour in a bath of 10% 
alum, or a solution of the following com- 
position for ten minutes :— 

Fluosilicic acid 3 parts. 
Water 100 parts. 
The object of these preliminary baths is 
to remove any slight trace of oxidation 
due to the plates not being quite fresh, 
which might cause some ditħculty for the 
lithographer in the later stages of the 
work if it were not removed. They 
are purely precautionary measures. Im- 
mediately before being coated with the 
sensitive solution, the plates must always 
be washed and lightly rubbed with a pad 

of wet cotton wool. 

The actual methods of bichromated 
albumen printing were dealt with in an 
article in a recent issue of the PROCESS 
Montuty. The only points that require 
special attention are :— 
should be as thin as 
possible, consistent with easy develop- 
ment. It will be found that in working 
with a coarse grain plate the solution will 
need to be thicker than the normal; but a 


1. The solution 


g5 


few experiments will usually determine 
the thinnest practical working strength. 
The object in keeping the coating thin is 
that the insoluble film shall not be thicker 
than absolutely necessary, which means 
that less difficulty will be experienced by 
the hithographer. 

2. The re-transfer ink should not be un- 
duly hard. The following formula is used 
in a works where a large amount of print- 
ing is done from direct prints on plates: 


Litho writing ink 2 parts. 
Litho re-transfer ink... 2 ,, 
Bitumen Dos 
Oil of lavender I 


29 

The ink may be thinned with coal tar 
naphtha or pure turpentine; if the latter 
solvent is used care should be exercised 
that it is a fresh sample. If turpentine 
be left exposed to the air, it undergoes a 
change and no longer completely 
volatile; in this condition it is quite un- 
suitable for this purpose. 

3. The treatment after development 
should commence within an hour of the 
making of the print, because even trans- 
fer ink hardens shghtly in a few hours, 
which would induce a risk of failure. 

A thin coating of 20 per cent. gum 
solution should now be applied; the ex- 
cess is then wiped off with a damp cloth, 
and the plate dried. (Solutions of gum 
are liable to become acid when thev are 
old, unless a preservative is used; and 
when in an acid condition they will 
always spoil the work.) Fn this condi- 
tion, the print may be handed over to a 
lithographer who understands the treat- 
ment of metal plates; but the following 
mode of working has been found in prac- 
tice to vield satisfactory results :— 

After the gumming-up, a lithographic 
washing-out preparation is applied, of the 
following composition :— 


1S 


Turpentine 40 parts. 
Litho writing ink i 33 
Powdered bitumen... 2 


39 
The solution must be applied sparingly 
and in an even film; the solvents must be 
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allowed to evaporate before the work is 
proceeded with. This operation will be 
found to remove the ink; the solution 
being rich in greasy material, and in 


a fluid condition, penetrates the film 
of insoluble albumen or glue to 
the metal itself, thereby making the 


print a good deal more durable. The 
thin coating of gum that was applied left 
the ink lines clean, whilst it protected the 
bare portions of the zinc from the wash- 
ing-out preparation. The plate must 
now be wiped over with a damp cloth, 
which will remove the gum from the bare 
metal; the re-transfer ink on the lines 
having been replaced by a material which 
is very rich in fatty matter. The next 
step is to roll up the plate carefully with 
ordinary lithographic ink, after which it 
is given a slight etch, the following solu- 
tion being used :— 
Nut gall solution 
Gum arabic solution 40% 40 
Phosphoric acid ... I ,; 

The nut gall solution is prepared by 
soaking 3 ounces of nut galls in 40 ounces 
of water for 24 hours; it is afterwards 
boiled for an hour and filtered. 

The plate may now be gummed up, and 
may be left for several days in safety 
without any further treatment. 

The later stages of the work as de- 
scribed in this article are usually carried 
out by the lithographer; but there is no 
reason why a photo-engraver should not 
perform them successfully if he is accus- 
tomed to rolling up plates for line etching 
with an ordinary nap roller. It is found 
that photographic prints on metal plates 
are frequently spoilt because they receive 
unsuitable treatment at the hands of the 
lithographer. If the above procedure be 
followed, no difhculty should be experi- 
enced, even with half-tone work as fine as 
133 lines to the inch. 

Metal plates for use in lithography 
must never be allowed to dry slowly, be- 
cause any trace of oxidation on the metal 
creates difficulties m the after-treatment. 


&o parts. 
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Further Research in Transfers 
from Bromide Paper. 


ITHOGRAPHIC Transfers from Bro- 


By Mr. Ernest Grills. 
L mide Paper are not in any great 
favour for the reason that the 
methods are not alwavs reliable as they 
are worked at present. With a view to 
making the operations more certain I 
have carried out a series of experiments 
at the L.C.C. School of Photo Engrav- 
ing. In this work I have had the assist- 
ance of Mr. W. J. Smith, and thanks to 
his co-operation some definite results 
have been arrived at. 

The first point to receive attention was 
the Bromide Paper, because it is the case 
with many makes of paper that the sub- 
stratum upon which the sensitive emul- 
sion is coated is incapable of withstand- 
ing the mechanical stress of rolling up 
and transferring. 

When the gelatine ts not very firmly 
held upon the paper it is liable to blister 
and even to tear up under the roller. A 
closely allied point of importance ts the 
quality of the gelatine. This must not, 
from the very nature of the process be 
too hard, but on the other hand if it be 
too soft, then it imbibes too much water. 
What is required is that the whole sur- 
face should consist of gelatine hard 
enough to be well rolled and to withstand 
the various solutions in which it is placed 
and vet, also, to admit of the requisite 
differences in hardness being produced 
between the exposed and the unexposed 
portions of the surface. 

It follows from this that the paper 
chosen must be fairly thin and of moder- 
ate hardness. defect 
which arises from the use of a gelatine 
film of insufficient hardness it 
swells to such an extent that it mav as- 


Another serious 
is that 


sume quite an intaglio character, with 


the result that too great a quantity of ink 
is left in the depressions formed by the 
insoluble portions. The defect 
fests itself when the transfer is placed on 
stone or metal, as then the thick mass of 
ink spreads under the applied pressure, 
and all the dots and lines are spoilt by 
thickening. 

Fo avoid this high relief the print 
should never receive a very long soaking 
in the bleaching operation, especially if 
the temperature be at all high. It must 
be borne in mind that what is required is 
that the image shall consist of a quite 
insolubilised gelatine surrounded by a 
gelatine which is only just slightly harder 
than its original state. This slight 
general hardening is of little practical 
consequence and is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to any approach to the fleshy con- 
dition resulting from the imbibition of too 
much water. 

The photographic quality of the Bro- 
mide paper must be that known as 
“hard” or ‘“‘contrasty, and a paper 
which is at all likely to suffer from iradia- 
tion should be avoided, as this might re- 
sult in a slight reduction of the silver bro- 
mide round the edges of the design, 
which would cause a ragged appearance 
in the print, and might also make the ink 
very dithcult to remove from the whites. 
Such papers as Gevaert’s Thick Glossv, 
Iingworth’s Bromoil, Wellington’s En- 
namo “‘Contrastyv’’ are to be 
mended. 

EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


mani- 


recom- 


The exposure for Bromide Transfer 
purposes must be so controlled that the 
maximum exposure possible is given 
stopping short of fogging the edges of 
the work, and in enlarged sereen work 


there must be no silver deposit between 
the dots. The whole idea is to obtain a 
crisp, clearly defined image which, hav- 
ing received sufficient exposure, can 
afterwards be developed well into the in- 
terior of the film, and the developed print 
when viewed by transmitted light should 
appear quite black. 

After exposure the Bromide Paper is 


developed in a developer of normal 
strength, containing a little Potassium 


Bromide. The development should be 
continued much longer than usual in 
order that the subsequent insolubolisation 
shall be complete. When using the de- 
veloper given below it should be allowed 
to act for at least five minutes, at a tem- 
perature between 60° and 65° F. This 
long development is necessary in order to 
insolubolise the film right through to the 
back. 

The following developers are particu- 
larly suitable for the purpose :— 


Sodium Sulphite (Cry.) 8o grams ... 46 grains. 
Potassium Bromide... 2 p» 1 grain. 
Amidol Say ws 2} grains. 
Water ; 1,000 €C. 1 OZ. 
Or 

Dianol . e.. 1.5 grains. 

Sod. Sulphite (Anhydrous). 6 grains. 

Water ; . 200 CC. 


The above Nawelopers were chosen 
after repeated trials with others; both 
Glvcin and Metol-Hydroquinone gave 
very good results, but the writer prefers 
Amidol or Dianol. When development is 
complete, the print 1s thoroughly washed, 
but is not fixed. It is then ready for the 
bleaching bath. 

BLEACHING. 

The chemical action of the bleacher ts 
not at all easy to follow. It was at first 
thought that the change was effected by 
the conversion of the reduced silver 
into silver chromate by the chromic 
acid or the bi-chromate, and that 
it was the silver chromate which 
tanned the gelatine. However, as it is 
possible with varying degrees of success 
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to substitute copper compounds for the 
chromic salts, it would seem that the sil- 
ver chromate is not absolutely essential 
to the action. 

In the course of these tests it was 
found that copper bromide gave good re- 
sults, but did not appear to penetrate 
much below the surface, for the result 
was, that in rolling up, the ink rather 
„readily came away from the work, as if 
there were too much moisture in the 
lower part of the image. The bleacher 
given below tans so thoroughly that 
when once the ink is applied it cannot be 
removed even by hard rubbing with the 
finger-tips. 


Stock SOLUTION A. 


Chromic Acid (Pure) 10% 
Stock SOLUTION B. 
Cupric Chloride (Pure) 5 Grams. 


Sodium Chloride (Pure) a EGS 4g 
Water to ss vi -1000 CC. 
(Dry both these salts balore Sciphing: as they 
are very hygroscopic.) 


For use take “A” 2 cc. 
“B” 40 ce. 
Add water 100 CcC. 


The solution is ready immediately it is mixed, and 
will keep. 


Immerse the print in this bleacher at a 
temperature of not less than 60° F. The 
bleaching will be very rapid; occupying 
perhaps two minutes. However, do not 
hurry matters, as five minutes bleaching 
will do no harm. The print should be 
examined by transmitted light to ascer- 
tain that bleaching has been carried 
through the entire thickness of the film. 
It should now be taken out and left face 
upwards for a few minutes on a plate of 
glass, while still wet with the bleacher. 
The oxidising effect of the air seems to 
play an important part in completing the 
tanning action. 

It should now be washed well in cold, 
running water to remove excess of 
bleaching salts; then supported upon a 
glass, or other support, and the fore- 
finger passed over the design, applying 
slight pressure. A perceptible difference 
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should be felt when travelling over the 
hardened image compared to that of the 
‘funaltered”’ gelatine. 

If this be felt, proceed with the ‘‘ink- 
ing in’’ straight away. If, however, the 
“relef” is not readily perceptible the 
print may be placed in water at a tem- 
perature not higher than 75° F., until 
just a slight swelling occurs. Should 
this be prolonged, too high a relief will 
result, but this can be lowered by placing 
the print in methylated spirit for half-a- 
minute or so; but with ordinary care this 
should never be necessary, and, more- 
over, its use tends to give trouble bv 
unduly hardening those portions of the 
print that it is desired to keep soft 

All excess of water is now removed 
from both back and front of the washed 
print, which ts best done by sandwiching 
between two sheets of linen. I do not 
advise blotting paper, as even the kind 
known as ‘‘fluffless’? is not always found 
to be so. 

INKS AND INKING. 

There are quite a number of re-trans- 
fer inks on the market, which work quite 
well, provided they are sufficiently soft, al- 
though not greasy to the touch; that ts, 
technically known as * short.” 

The kind made expressly for transfers 
from ‘‘Letterpress to Plate or Stone” is 
quite suitable. There is one made by 
Winstone’s, which is very satisfactory. 
It is very stiff and requires the addition 
of a little ‘‘Middle Lithographic Var- 
nish,” together with a few drops of 
Lavender Oil (about 20 drops to each 
ounce of ink). The mixed ink should 
now be at about the consistency of cream 
cheese. A little of this mixed ink should 
be placed with a palette knife upon a slab 
and thinned down with re-distilled ternen- 
tine until it assumes the consistency of 
thin cream, A pad of soft rag is then 
dipped in this thin ink, saturating the pad 
completely, and passed lightly to and fro 
over the whole face of the paper (whether 


there is work or not). This is very neces- 
sary, as it then gives a thin covering ot 
ink everywhere, which afterwards pre- 
vents the moisture oozing through from 
the ‘‘soft’’ portion of the print on to the 
ink roller which 1s to be used, and con- 
taminating the ink thereon with water. 


The print is allowed to remain for a 
minute or so that the turpentine may 
evaporate. It will perhaps appear very 
streaky, but that does not matter. The 
print must now be secured along one end 
to a board, or else fixed to a clamping 
"rolling up” device, otherwise the rolling 
might tear the paper by reason of it stick- 
ing to the roller. 

A little of the cream-like ink is now dis- 
tributed thoroughly over a nicely matured 
gelatine letterpress roller, and worked un- 
til the solvent has evaporated. (See note 
on rollers.) The quantity of ink must 
now be carefully examined to ascertain 
that but a thin grev film remains. The 
amount must be kept quite small, and it 
should never appear black. H it does so, 
wash it off with turpentine and roll up 
again. 

The ink on the slab is now thinned 
with a few drops of rectified turpentine, 
and evenly distributed by rolling. 

When evaporation is almost, but not 
quite complete, roll the print very slowly, 
but rather heavily, in one direction. This 
will force the ink into the depressions of 
the design. Keep rolling in the one direc- 
tion only—never alter—and let that 
direction be ‘Saway”’ from the person roll- 
ing. When the ink is “feeding in” as 
the solvent evaporates, gradually lighten 
the pressure and roll a little faster. The 
print will now almost clear itself from 
the soluble portions, if too much ink has 
not been used, and the design will stand 
out clearly. 


Allow the solvent quite to evaporate, 
and immerse the print in cold water. 
After a minute's soaking, gently rub the 
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surface, with a circular movement, with 
a piece of wet cotton wool; when the ink 
should leave the soluble portions whilst 
firmly adhering to the design. Should 
this not take place readily, a little dilute 
Glycerin and water will speedily remedy 
matters. Weak Ammonia Sulphocyanide 
also acts in a similar manner. The 
print may then be rinsed and dried thor- 
oughly previous to transfering to metal 


or stone. 
ROLLERS. 

Many troubles occur in the inking—for 
instance, ‘“‘blistering’’ of the gelatinous 
film from its proper support by the use of 
too fresh a roller. The older the roller 
the better, even if it is five or six vears 
old. 

New rollers contain a large percentage 
of Glycerin and water, which gradually 
dries out as they become older and are 
worn with use; the surface consequently 
gets hard and leathery. Hard rollers 
do not stick to the gelatine of the 
paper and cause ‘ʻa drag.’’ The rollers 
specially prepared for use with ‘‘Day’s 
Medium Stipple Plates’’ are ideal for 
Bromide transfers. 

When experimenting with roller com- 
pounds suitable for ‘‘ Bromide transfers,” 
it was found that some pigmentary sub- 
stance, either ‘‘Barium Sulphate” or 
‘Zinc Oxide,” when mixed in consider- 
able proportion in a roller jelly already 
sensitised with a little Bichromate, gave a 
surface analogous to that of indiarubber, 
although more resilient, and since the 
Bichromate eventually insolubilises the 
jelly, it became practically waterproof. 

In transferring Bromide transfers 
always use a dry metal plate—the trans- 
fer itself being rendered previously 
‘tacky’? by placing between damped 
sheets of plain paper. The pressure once 
set should not be altered during the trans- 
ferring. Soak with lukewarm water 
after pulling it through about eight times 
and strip away and treat as usual. 
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High Light Screens. 


AX Levy, the maker of half-tone 

M screens, has something to say 

to photo-engravers and as usual 

his message is interesting. We'll let 
him tell it himself. | 

Gentlemen: A number of inquiries re- 
lative to the high light screens prompts 
me to give my selling agents the infor- 
mation which follows :— 

With regard to the high light screen, 
this is an old idea which dates back to 
the early ’go’s and at the same time 
that it was brought out by Edm. Gaillard, 
of Berlin, I made the screens. 

They presented no advantageand many 
disadvantages, and it was dropped en- 
tirely. 

Precisely the same effect that can be 
obtained with the high light screen can be 
readily obtained with the regular Levy 
screen by manipulating the diaphragm, 
and this procedure has the very great ad- 
vantage that it can be adapted to any 
particular job or style of work, whereas . 
if the high light or drop out effect is in 
the screen itself, it is a fixed quantity and 
will be correct for only a limited number 
of subjects. 

I am in a position to furnish a high 
light screen to anvbody who may desire 
it, and this screen ts of the same high 
quality as the other screens of my manu- 
facture, being finely ruled on a suitable 
ground and cemented with balsam and 
framed with the aluminum binding, and 
is in every respect the most perfect high 
light screen that can be produced. The 
price is the same as the economic screen, 
but I am obliged to say that I cannot re- 
commend it as an improvement on either 


the standard or the economic screens, nor 
do I consider it as good. 


Very truly vours, 


Max Levy. 
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The “Westminster” New Enclosed Arc 
Lamps for Three-Colour Work. 


N our last issue we were pleased to 
refer to the excellence of the new 
lamp placed upon the market by the 

Westminster Engineering Company. 

Since then we have been able to give 
the lamps further attention, and after 
very careful experimental testing have 
come to the conclusion that at present 
they are certainly the best upon the 
market, and we have no hesitation what- 
ever in recommending them to photo- 
engravers who do colour work. 

The superiority of these lamps is 
shown in so many ways that it may be 
said that there is an all-round superior- 
ity; for not only do they burn less cur- 
rent, and give off considerably less heat 
—a very important matter with certain 
classes of copy—but at the same time 
they give a far more brilliant illumination, 
which also covers a vastly larger area; 
and, lastly, the speed is greater, so much 
so that an operator can turn out 25 per 
cent. more negatives per day than with 
the old class of lamp. 

In our last we said we had found the 
Exposure of Red filter to be the same. 
Green ,, »» 3347 less. 

a „» Blue ,, 66/ less. 

but we have found that by burning a yel- 
low carbon when exposing by green filter, 
and red carbon when exposing by the red 
filter we get an improved result. as is 
shown by the following table :— 
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Open Type, New Lamp, New Lamp. 
Displaced. White Carbon. Coloured Carbon. 


Blue RO" 64 22 12 White 
Green 15 ... 10 8 Yellow 
Red 20 «xx. 20 12 Red 


It was found that from some cause or 
other a blue carbon retards the exposure, 


so we cannot recommend its use. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the average ex- 
posure for a set of three-colour plates 
made with the two types of lamp and 
coloured carbon are as follows :— 
White Carbon. Coloured Carbons. 
65 42 32 
which shows that the exposures have 
been cut down by 50%, saving 66% of the 
current hitherto consumed. Here then 
is the best lamp we know for three-colour 
process work. 


Open Type. 


PHOTOGRAPHING GLASS AND 
METAL WARE. 

HEN photographing silver or 
W brass plate, such as cups, 
bowls, etc., the following 

wrinkles may be of some practical use :— 
In the case of small cups, procure some 
ice (about 2 or 3 ozs. is sufficient), and 
before photographing the article drop a 
small piece into the bow! when the out- 
ward surface becomes frosted and a suit- 
able photographic surface is obtained. 
Care should be taken, however, to expose 
the plate as soon as possible after insert- 
ing the ice, as the frosted effect disap- 
pears fairly quickly. In the case of large 
plate, such as lecterns, etc., the following 
method may be adopted :—Procure from 
the oilman 1 Ib. of putty, break off a por- 
tion and dab lightly the article over, care 
being exercised to do so as evenly as pos- 
sible. This presents a first-rate photo- 
graphic surface. 


Two or three pieces of 
cloth will effectively remove all traces of 
the putty. Keep the putty in a covered 
jar in water for future use.—W. E. B., in 
The Engraver and Electrotyper. 
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v Off-Set “Thoughts” 


By One who has Tried. 


T can be safely said that ‘‘ off-set ” 
has come to stay. Without a doubt, 
if properly worked, it will give re- 

sults which cannot be surpassed by any 
other process. Then the plate can be pre- 
pared by such a number of methods that 
the study of off-set becomes extremely 
fascinating. To name but a few, an in- 
taglio plate is ‘‘ proofed °’ and transfer 
taken and put down on the press; high 
light negative printed direct to zinc or 
aluminium, a tri-colour job done in the 
usual way, but instead of the letterpress 
printer following on with it, a proof is 
taken from each of the blocks and trans- 
ferred, afterwards being printed in the 
three colours on the off-set machine. 
Several others could be mentioned, but it 
will be noticed that all these methods 
have the cross line screen as the tone 
carrying factor, and it is with this point 
I wish to deal. The majority of people 
who notice colour prints do not like the 
mechanical effect of the cross line screen ; 
no matter what process the picture is 
printed by, practically all the off-set 
plates are prepared with the screen as the 
colour carrying medium, it appears as 
though the process engravers are the last 
to recognise this fact; 1s it that their re- 
gard for the screen is so great? Toa 
certain extent the process man can be ex- 
cused, because he has, deeply rooted in 
his mind, the idea of a relief plate which 
has DEPTH. Therefore, he only recog- 
nises the cross line screen as the means ot 
obtaining depth; but when it comes to 
off-sets he is dealing with a different mat- 
ter altogether. To my mind, an iHustra- 
tion might just as well be printed from 
the block instead of off-set, if the screen 
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is to show in that illustration. Beside, 
we can reasonably expect a better print 
direct from the block, where the dots are 
all sharp pyramids of metal, whereas by 
off-set those dots must be somewhat dis- 
torted when taken up from the plate by 
the rubber, or earlier on if a transfer is 
employed. And so I, as a process man, 
consider that the process man should 
have been taken a little further behind the 
scenes, in the first place, when, un- 
doubtedly, he would soon have realised 
that the very best medium for the off-set 
process is the irregular grain. With col- 
our jobs in any number of workings this 
‘grain will blend in a manner which is de- 
sirable to secure correct gradation of col- 
our. The rubber seems to press this 
grain into a rough surface drawing 
paper so that with a water colour subject 
the finished off-set print will look exactly 
like an actual water colour ; yet I consider 
that off-set is not at all desirable where 
very fine colour detail is wanted. Com- 
paring an off-set in five workings and a 
three-colour job of the same subject, there 
being plenty of fine detail, I was forced to 
give the three-colour screen job the first 
place, because it brought out detail which 
the grain seemed to miss. But with 
another subject which had no great 
amount of detail (a soft vignetted head 
study) the off-set was miles in front of a 
very mechanical looking — three-colour 
proof of the same subject. Now the ob- 
ject of this article is to give the oppor- 
tunity for views and opinions to be freely 
exchanged on this interesting subject, for 
without a doubt it must shortly form a 
recognised department in every up-to-date 
photo-cengraving house. 
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Every Man his own Nickeller. 


SIMPLE EXPLANATIONS : PRACTICAL 


POINTERS. 

HE writer was concerned with 
some of the early efforts to 
popularise nickel electros in 

London about fifteen vears ago. 
It was very tantalising work. You 


would get a fairly wide deposit of a fine 
half-tone subject, say seven or eight 
square inches, quite satisfactorily; and 
then on the outskirts of this little expanse 
a peeling would commence, and the peel- 
ing would spread and spread, and lo and 
behold, all vour work was undone, or at 
least was useless. It was, perhaps, no 
wonder that nickelling secured a bad 
name in regard to the trouble and uncer- 
tainty of its production. 

Some very informative, and, we think, 
valuable notes on the subject appear in 
The British Printer over the signature 
“Hard Fact.” Perhaps the most inter- 
esting suggestion is that there should be 
many more nickelling installations ; that 
the difficulty and the cost are commonly 
very much over-rated. 

Nickel being non-oxidisable metal is a 
great advantage. It 1s much harder than 
copper, type metal, or stereo metal; it is 
practically as hard as stecl. It takes ink 


well, but gives it off better than the 
metals mentioned. Mercury, which is 
still found in some red inks, does not 


affect it, and this is the reason why some 
block makers nickel the plates to be used 
for red printing. Another important ad- 
vantage is that it sharpens up the work. 
With regard to the last point, our con- 
temporary says, those printers who have 
a knowledge of real photogravure and 
have seen and closely examined plates be- 
fore and after stecl facing, can appreciate 
to the full this point of ‘sharpening up.” 
Why do not printers, especially printers 
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possessing a stereo instal 
nickelling plant? 

Cost can hardly be the reason, as for a 
few pounds a very useful plant can be in- 
stalled, and anvone with a fair amount of 
intelligence can soon work it satisfac- 
torily. 

Thus this writer; and it has to be re- 
membered that much water has flowed 
under London Bridge and much acid 
gone into depositing vats since the 
troubles in the writer’s experience fifteen 
years ago. 

AH printers are studving costs; they 
should, therefore, consider nickel facing 
from a cost point of view. Bearing in 
mind the greatly increased number of 
runs they can obtain from = nickel-faced 
surfaces and the consequent saving in 
fresh sets of plates, making ready, etc., 
the better and sharper printing surface 
given, the less quantity of ink used, and 
the surface not being affected by water or 
the atmosphere, as is the case with ordi- 
nary and electros—it will be 
found that the extra small cost in facing 
leads up to a great saving. 

As one who has had some experience of 
these on platens, Wharfedales, two-revolu- 
tions, Perfectors and rotaries, and has 
looked into the matter, though not to the 
extent he could “Hard Fact” 
thinks there is still a doubt as to the real 
reason for the slow adoption of the pro- 
cess. 

Our general idea of the life of a print- 
ing surface, such as a stereo, is that it is 
due to the hardness, toughness, and 
durability of the metal, the paper used, 
the impression, packing, and speed used, 
the kind of ink (whether of an earthy 
base or not), and the condition of the ma- 
chine. Now, bearing these other points 
in mind, there is not yet a full answer 


foundry, 


stereos 


wish, 


why the very slight coating or facing of 
nickel added to a stereo enables the 
printer to get so many runs from it. 

To help us carry this a little further, if 
you take two casts from the same mould, 
and use one stereo plain and to the other 
give just a very fine facing of nickel—i.e., 
a quantity that is practically immeasur- 
able for thickness—this stereo facing will 
be bound to last bevond all that can be 
allowed or attributed to it on account of 
the nickel being a so much harder metal. 
That is “Hard Fact’s’’ puzzle; and our 
puzzle; and at the moment the craft 
seems obliged to accept the fact as a 
puzzle and simply ‘‘wait and see.” 


Hints for actual installation are added 
by “‘Nickeller.’’ You want a low volt- 
age dynamo, shunt regulator, resistance 
board, nickel vat with its solution and 
accessories (hooks, rods, connections, 
etc.), a scouring bench and swilling 
trough, hot water tank and some brushes 
and other small articles. Tell the manu- 
facturer just what size jobs vou ordinarily 
want to produce. He will equip you to 
suit your needs. 

After about a minute in a Iveo bath the 
stereo is swilled in clean cold water, and 
has then about five minutes in a copper- 
ing bath, for its face to be entirely 
covered. Note that the covering must be 
complete. Swill again; then place the 
stereo in the nickel bath for 20 or 30 
minutes. The coating it will then receive 
will be enough tor ordinary commercial 
purposes. After the nickel bath, use 
clean cold water again, and then swill 
through hot water. It is ready now for 
printing. ‘‘Nickeller’’ thinks 15 to 40 
thousand is about the run from ordinary 
stereos ; and 100,000 to 250,00 will be the 
runs ordinarily obtainable through nickel- 
ling. Ink distributes better over a 
nickelled surface; and there is actual ink 
economy; the ink bill being reduced by 
about 25 per cent. 
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A considerable economy is also shown 
in the stereo metal required. As to time 
required, five to ten minutes in the nickel 
bath is all that is usually given in news- 
paper work. And the machine minder 
saves the time of changing unnickeled 
plates through early wear necessitating 
this changing. 

A denser black is obtainable when you 
nickel, particularly with half-tone work. 

We may add that the so-called steel 
electros are electros of iron and nickel; 
and are harder than steel. Steel itself ts 
not capable of deposit by electrolysis. 


The Identograph Process 


HIS is an Important modification of 
the Amphitvpe paper, and will be 
found very useful for special 

work, as by this process reverse results 
are obtained, i.e., from a negative, a 
negative print, from a positive (such as a 
tracing or drawing upon semi-transparent 
paper) a positive print either of which can 
be transferred to stone or metal. 

The Identograph paper is supplied in a 
sensitive condition, and keeps indefinitely ; 
it is exposed to light, for about the same 
length of time, and under the same con- 
ditions as Amphitype, or indeed any 
photo-htho transfer paper, then inked up 
in the usual manner for development the 
print is immersed in warm water, the sur- 
plus ink being removed by a wet wad of 
lint or cotton wool, the wet print being 
supported upon a plate of glass or zinc; 
the image develops quite easily. Next 
wash in cold water, then immerse for a 
minute in an acid bath composed of 

Sulphuric or Nitric Acid... 4 ounce. 

Water oe . 20 ounces. 
Again wash, and hang up to dry. When 
dry these transfers may be handled in the 
same Way as stone to stone, or plate to 


stone transfers. 
W. T. WILKINSON. 
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Printing on Zinc in 
By W. T. Wilkinson. 


N making screen negatives for print- 
ing on zinc the high light dots 
should be far more open than is de- 

sirable for copper. 

To prepare a zinc plate for the fish 
glue, first of all clean well with a brush 
dipped in whitening, wash, and grain in a 
rocking bath with 


Nitric Acid 2 drams. 
Alum I ounce. 
Water So ounces. 


In this the surface ts given an even matt 
surface. When grained wash under the 
tap, and wipe surface with wet cotton 
wool; place plate on whirler and get rid 
of surface moisture ; then coat with 


Fish Glue 4 ounces. 
Water ci 10 ounces. 
Ammonia bichromate ... } ounce. 
Water 2 ounces. 


When thoroughly mixed add about 30 
drops of Liquor Ammonia, filter this 
through three or four thicknesses of lint 
before coating the plate. After flowing 
over the plate sufficient of the above solu- 
tion to cover it, whirl, then release the 
plate and dry the film over a gas stove 
face up. This method of drying the film 
of fish glue is far better than drying on 
the whirler face down, because the plate 
being held in the fingers cannot be so 
much overheated as to spoil the film of 
fish glue, a happening too easy when the 
film is dried upon the whirler. This mav 
seem a trivial point, but it is a vital one, 
as more failures can be traced to films 
dried too much than any other. 

The exposure to light under the nega- 
tive must be full, the fish glue film being 
rather thick. 

Develop the image first in cold water, 
then place plate in a bath of 


Tone. 


Methyl Violet I ounce. 
Methylated Spirit 2 ounces. 
then pour into a bottle containing 20 

ounces of water. 

Here the image will be dyed and judg- 
ment easily passed upon it as to whether 
the exposure has been sufficient, which is 
indicated by the fact of the finer dots 
being strong and the shadow dots clear. 
If the high light dots are deficient the ex- 
posure has been too short; if the shadow 
dots are covered the exposure has been 
too long. 

To burn in on zinc a small gridiron 
upon which is a square of thick asbestos 
should be provided and plenty of time 
given to the operation. If these hints are 
taken it will be found quite as easy to 
burn in the fish glue print on zinc as on 
copper. 


Dont’s for Employers. 
By George W. Hastings. 


Don’t be fair—the boys may appreciate 
it and overwork themselves. 

Don't hustle for business—you will 
overtax the shop’s capacity. 

Don’t buy new material—it makes the 
work too easy. 

Don’t keep your desk in order 
look as if vou were not busy. 

Don’t pav a man what he is worth—he 
might stay with vou. 

Don't encourage svstem—it’s a waste 
of time. 

Don’t ask a fair price for your work— 
vou might get rich. 

Don't allow time for cleaning mach- 
inerv—it might save the machinist’s 
bills. 


it mav 
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Report of the Second Conference of the 
Atlantic States Photo-Engravers, Baltimore 
Maryland. March 6th and 7th, 1914. 


HE Baltimore Conference was called 
to order 1o a.m., Friday, March 
6th, by Chairman W. A. Horn, 

assisted by Mr. C. L. Clayton, acting as 
secretary. Mr. Horn welcomed the visi- 
tors with a brief speech and at once set 
out to get the Conference down to busi- 
ness. Mr. H. C. C. Stiles was elected 
as chairman, and Mr. H. L. Ogier as 
secretary. 

The following speakers appeared on 
the programme in the order named :— 

J. Harry Cunningham read a highly in- 
teresting paper, explaining ‘‘The Neces- 
sity and Reason for Sectional Confer- 
ences. ”’ 

R. D. Armiger touched upon an im- 
portant subject in his paper on ‘‘Trade 
Discounts.” His remarks brought forth 
a great deal of lively discussion. 

B. J. Gray spoke on the subject ‘‘The 
Price Question,” and J. R. Bevan on 
“Fooling the Public and Yourself.” 

P. A. Blogg read a paper on ‘‘Competi- 
tion in the South,” and opened quite a 
discussion. 

L. B. Folson gave a very interesting 
talk on “‘What Cost Knowledge is doing 
for Me and My Business.’’ His was one 
of the most beneficial talks of the Confer- 
ence, because it dealt with facts rather 
than theories. 

C. A. Stinson read a paper entitled 
‘Co-operation between Employers and 
Employees. ”’ 

Adolph Schuetz spoke on ‘‘Price Main- 
tenance” and touched upon many impor- 
tant phases of that all-absorbing topic. 

F. W. Gage had for his subject ‘‘The 
Standard Scale” and he imparted a great 
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deal of accurate and useful information 
to his hearers, 

C. L. Clayton gave his version on 
“The Future of the Engraving Business” 
and started quite a discussion by his re- 
marks. 

Geo. H. Benedict had made the trip 
from Chicago to give the Conference the 
benefit of his knowledge under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Facts and Fancies.’’ Mr. Bene- 
dict had the facts and he aiso exhibited 
considerable knowledge of the fancies in- 
dulged in by most engravers. His re- 
marks were of great educational value. 

H. A. Gatchel spoke on ‘‘Honesty at 
Home and Afar,’’ and his was a plea for 
fair dealing and was well received. 

Gustav Mayer had, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the entire programme 
in his subject ‘‘Photo-Lithography and its 
Relation to Photo-Engraving.’’ Mr. 
Mayer spoke very entertainingly and 
within the understanding of every person. 

Louis Flader, Commissioner of the 
].A.M.P.E. gave a lecture on “The 
Simple Cost System” illustrated with 
stereopticon views, 

Saturday evening, the visitors took a 
special car to Washington, attended a 
banquet at Harvev’s Restaurant, and 
stayed over the following day to see the 
sights in the capital city. 

The Baltimore Conference was at- 
tended by engravers from the following 
cities :—Boston, Worcester, New York, 
Jersey City, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond. 
The Conference was attended by over 
seventy-five engravers and was pro- 
nounced a great success by all. 
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The Graphic Arts at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. 


ESPONDING to the United States 
R Government’s invitation to 
participate, the producers of 
photographic apparatus all over the 
world have been immediate and en- 
thusiastic in application for space, so 
that the problem whch Theodore Hardee, 
Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, 
of the Exposition, is facing, is to provide 
ample and proper accommodation for the 
exhibitors, who will seek to retain, 
patriotically, for their respective nations, 
the reputation of being furthest advanced 
in the peaceful, high art of photography ; 
and the number of applications for space 
presages, through the process of judicious 
elimination, an exhibit of ‘‘the cream” 
of the world’s photographic product. 
- The plan of the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts in locating such ex- 
hibits as that of Photography, contem- 
plates an interesting competitive arrange- 
ment. On one side of the beautiful 
Palace of Liberal Arts will be displayed 
the American-made articles, together 
with America’s achievement in photo- 
graphic printing. On the other side of 
the building will be the exhibits from 
England, which promise to be very exten- 
sive, France, Germany, Japan, and all 
the other nations that join in this world- 
wide pursuit of pictures. Thus the 
patriotism and ‘‘the proper pride of pro- 
ductivity” is aroused and the result pro- 
mises to yield impetus for future develop- 
ment, keen competitive interest in pre- 
sent results and mutual hints and help to 
all who participate. 

All classes of cameras will find a place 
in suitable environment and all classes of 
pictures will be revealed in a most advan- 
tageous manner to win the plaudits of art 


connoisseurs whose work with pencil and 
brush the artistic photographer chal- 
lenges in the higher expressions of his 
art. 

A display of the latest inventions that 
seek the transmission of photographs 
over telegraphic wires will be of particu- 
lar interest and importance, and in this 
line, should be unique in the history of 
Expositions, for the advancement recently 
made promises a revolution in this com- 
plicated craft, and its final and practical 
perfection. 

Another feature of the Photographic 
display that will add importance to the 
unique quality will be the assembling of 
the most recent, corrected and improved 
processes in modern picture making and 
projecting. This agency, which is add- 
ing immeasurably to the intelligent svm- 
pathy of ‘the nations through pictures of 
foreign climes, manners and customs of 
distant races and industrial picture projec- 
tions, will be of enormous attracting 
power in the Palace of Liberal Arts. So 
that in this single department of Photo- 
graphy, related as it is, in Group 23, to 
the Department of Liberal Arts, will, 
singly and by itself, be an epitome of the 
progress of the world in the last decade 
as shown not only in the development of 
the mechanics of Photography, but 
mainly in its product—the pictures. 

It is pointed out by the Exposition 
directors that bv reason of the fact of San 
Francisco’s appointment as the official 
site of the United States’ celebration with 
the world in the completion of the 
Panama Canal, the Pacific Metropolis 
will be the capital of the world in a de- 
finite sense, for the nine and a half 
months of the [xposition’s existence. 
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The Foundry. 


By Ion. 

HE battle of the flongs goes on 
merrily. It is certainly curious 
to see how markedly some foun- 

dry men differ in their views and prac- 
tices. This is not a matter in which we 
can say that all American practice in lead- 
ing foundries tends in one direction, 
while British practice tends in another. 
For Mr. Benjamin Wood, the general 
manager of the Wood long Company of 
the United States, puts us right as to that. 

The English publisher, he says, ‘“‘who 
has always been accustomed to look to 
America for the newest and best in news- 
paper machinery and ideas, must hugely 
enjoy the spectacle presented by the 
American publishers in continuing the 
use of the steam or electric drying tables 
and the and honourable hand 
casting box. 

I believe I have already said that slow 
mangling (or slow rolling in) is necessary 
for the best results. They call the 
mangle in America the matrix rolling-in 
machine. 

Mr. Benjamin Wood claims one thing 
which may surprise some readers. He 
says the dry flong is much easier on type 
than the old process. 

It also needs less packing than the old 
process requires. 

It is very probably true that the adop- 
tion of dry flong has been impeded to 
some extent through the mangles in use 
being too light. If that be admitted to 
be the case there are many parallels to it. 
The half-tone block itself, for instance, 
had no real chance until printing platens 
were made stronger than the light ma- 
chine which some of us have merrily 
treadled in vounger days. Again ‘‘three- 
colour” as we know it was elucidated in 
theory by the eminent scientist, Clerk 
Maxwell, in the sixties; but he could not 


ancient 
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give satisfactory demonstration of his 
theories, because the apparatus where- 
with alone it was possible to produce the 
due proofs, had not been made. 

Mr. R. S. Johnson, of The North Star 
Office, Darlington, is an enthusiast for 
dry flong. He lately told the Newspaper 
World that he had, through the last five 
years, used dry flong on every page on 
every edition of the Stur, or of a paper 
for which he was previously responsible. 
It is, he says, a great benefit to the case 
room to have the formes returned in 
about a minute. It means a lot where 
there are a good many local editions to be 
got out. Time is saved, too, through the 
formes being always cold and much easier 
to re-make up. He appears to recognise 
that you have to pay a bit more to 
secure this facility; but he demurs to 
any idea that that payment outsets the 
advantage.  ‘“‘When vou come to total 
up the cost of paper stocks, paste pow- 
ders, drying, blanketing, and extra gas 
for drying the wet flony, as compared 
with the dry,” and in particular, when 
vou take account of the saving of: type, 
which the use of dry flong effects, there 
is not such a wide margin as one would at 
first imagine. 

Mr. William J. Light goes further. 
He declares that dry flong is absolutely 
cheaper in the long run. This champion 
of the “Ideal? flong emphasises that 
there is real comfort to the foundry staff 
from the jess heat required where dry 
flongy is used; while the simplicity and 
quickness of working are other boons. 

The Daily Chronicle, of London, did 
not rush into the use of the new method; 
but now its plates are cast exclusively 
from dry flong. 

In no case has the change from wet to 
dry flong been made without some little 
difhculty to surmount—so far as I have 
learnt. In one case, at least, and that 
the case of a large office, the experiments 
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with dry flong resulted in an adverse 
opinion. It may be that ‘resulted in an 
adverse prejudice’? would be a more cor- 
rect statement of the fact. Anvhow, 
there were, or there were supposed to be, 
some difficulties ; and it cannot be surpris- 
ing that difficulties should be found when 
first essays are made. Think how long 
time went by before printers found they 
could print on dry paper satisfactorily. 

There were, as I sav, objections taken 
to dry flong in the office I have in mind 
when it experimented with it; and just 
putting that fact on record I leave it. As 
against that, one worker in this field says 
that ‘‘we have never yet found that a 
newspaper office once having used dry 
fong has relinquished it.” I believe the 
office I have spoken of was not using it in 
the ordinary acceptance of the term; it 
was experimenting with, rather than 
adopting the new material. It did not 
“‘relinquish,’’ because it never fully tried 
the plan. 


EALING with the rubber blanket 
used in offset printing, the A meri- 
can Pressman savs:—The offset 

pressman often experiences trouble with 
the blanket becoming tacky and picking 
up all the lint from the paper; sometimes 
the sheet will stick bodily to the rubber. 
This is especially so with a blanket that 
has been in use for some time. To 
remedy this wash the blanket perfectly 
clean with coal oil or a mixture of half 
coal oil and half paraffin oil. Do not sul- 
phur it. Soak a rag in carbon disulphide 
and rub this quickly all over the rubber. 
Do not have too much carbon disulphide 
in the rag, so that the liquid will run 
down in streaks, but yo over the whole of 
the rubber quickly and evenly. This 
treatment really revuleanises the surface 
of the blanket, and leaves it in good con- 
dition to print from. Do not use the 
carbon disulphide too often, as it will 
take the life out of rubber and harden it. 


C orrespondence. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I would like a discussion in the 
MONTHLY, or some information on the 
following :—( 1) How best to photograph 
a copy having a grainy or a glossy sur- 
face to avoid grains or reflections, this is 
a trouble occurring especially in photo- 
graphs. (2) The preparing of an iron 
solution from the perchloride crystals, 
with especial regard as to testing for acid. 

It seems as if topics dealing with 
questions like the above would be of profit 
a good many times.—Y ours, 

J. W. G. 

[Will some of our readers give their 
experiences in this class of work? We 
shall be pleased to insert them.— Editor. ] 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—We should be very glad if you 
could tell us of a substitute for rubber. 
We want a substitute which is water 
proof, that we can melt with heat and run 
the fluid into moulds, which when set will 
be of a rubber-like nature. 

Ws shall also be very glad if vou could 
tell us what Xylonite is made of ? 

What we want is something that we 
can melt with heat and run into moulds, 
and which when set will be hard and 
tough, (not chippy) like Xyvilonite. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. J. D. 

Reply.—The composition used for 
making letterpress printing rollers will 
fill vour requirements; this can be made 
hard by the addition of more gelatine, and 
waterproof by adding alum or formalin. 
Aylonite can be made by dissolving 
1 ounce of camphor and 1 ounce of gun- 
cotton in amyl acetate, or acetone, 20 
ounces. This will give a good consist- 
ency for varnish, but for moulding five 
ounces of solvent will be better. 
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School Notes. 


HE following course of ten lectures 
T will be given at the L.C.C. 
School of Photo-Engraving, 6 

Bolt Court, E.C., commencing Wednes- 

day, April 22nd, 1914. 

April 22.—Photography of China, Glass, 
Jewellery, etc. F. T. Bee- 
son, Esq., F.R.P.S. 

œ» 29.—The Lens: Its Selection, etc. 

It. Clifton, Esq., F.R.P.S. 

6.—The Lens (continued), E. 
Clifton, Esq., F.R.P.S. 

»» 13.—Sereen- plate Photography. 

A. E. Morton, Esq., Secre- 

tary of Society of Colour 


Photographers. 

», 20.—Architectural Photography. 
H. W. Bennett, Esq., 
F.R.P.S. 

„ 27.—Photography of Historical 
Buildings. H. W. Ben- 


nett, Esq., F.R.P.S. 


June 3.—Photography and Advertising. 
A. J. Newton, Esq., 
F.R.P.S. 
,, 10.—Orthochromatic and Colour 
Photography. Fhe Princi- 
pal. 
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June 17.—Photography in Difficult 
Places. A. E. Lane, Esq. 

» 24.—Flashlight Work. A. E. 
Lane, Esq. 


A class will be held on Saturday after- 
noons in connection with these lectures, 
and at intervals visits will be made to 
places of interest for practical work. 
Full particulars as to fees, etc., can be 
obtained at the School. 

There has been an interesting ex- 
hibition of students’ work at Bolt Court 
during the past few weeks, consisting of 
etchings and aquatints, mezzotint and 
dry-point engraving, the whole done by 
the students of the school and not only 
so, but we are assured that every student 
whose work is shown had his first lesson 
either as line or mezzotint etcher given at 
the school. 

The whole of the work is exceedingly 
well done and deserves greater recogni- 
tion than is nsually accorded to an ex- 
hibition of this character. Some of the 
students? work shown found a place in 
the Royal Academy in recent vears, a 
guarantee of the excellence of the pro- 
ductions. 


Customer to Process Engraver: ‘‘Are you 
trying to rob me? Such an unsatisfactory 
job, too!" 


Customer to Process Engraver: ‘‘ Your charge 
ts reasonable and you have given me a splen- 
did job!” 
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HE RoyaL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
Britain. —The goth Annual Exhibition will 
be opened on Monday, August 24th, and 

continue till Saturday, October 3rd, 1914, at the 
Gallery of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W. Exhibits by 
carrier, last day, Friday, July 31st; exhibits by 
hand, last dav, Saturday, August rst. 

The Roval Photographic Socicty’s Annual Ex- 
hibition is intended to bring together a thoroughly 
representative collection of all that is best in pic- 
torial, scientific and technical photography, and 
the Council hopes that its prospectus will be ac- 
cepted as a cordial invitation to submit new and 
distinctive work under these heads. The Exhibi- 
tion is international in character, and is open to 
members and non-members, professionals and 
amateurs alike without distinction. The Council 
will welcome the friendly co-operation of photo- 
graphers, at home and abroad, in its efforts to 
make the forthcoming Exhibition a worthy suc- 
cessor to those which have preceded it, and a 
true reflection of the present position of photo- 
graphy in all its branches. 

Forms of application for entries may be ob- 
tained at the offices of the Royal Photographic 
Society, 35 Russell Square, W.C. 


WAIN’S QUARTERLY, as usual, contains some 

S remarkably high-class specimens of the 
work of the firm. 
The *‘Madonna,” by Raphael, is one of the 
best reproductions we have seen of this famous 
picture, and *'Swains” are certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon the quality of the work. 

The specimens of Swain gravure and half-tone 
on dull background are exceedingly good, and 
show the resources of the firm to great advantage. 

Anyone interested in engravings for any pur- 
pose cannot do better than obtain 
Swain’s Ouarterly, 


a copy of 


Ss": IMPRESSIONS. —A_ series of booklets 
issued by The Stone Printing and Manu- 

facturing Co. for the purpose of furthering 
their business. 


these show 


Certainly “Impressions” some 
originality; they are not merely the re-dished up 
matter so often found in the house journal. The 


get-up is at ọnce attractive and the contents make 
a direct appeal to the customer to use first-class 
printing rather than the “good enough” quality. 
We congratulate Messrs. Stone upon their 
enterprise and ability to turn out such good ideas, 


together with high-class work. 


FFICIENCY, as the title of the monthly booklet 

E of The Lent and Craff Co., New York, 

shows their efficiency printing to perfection ; 

they can do good work and are not afraid to say 
so, and give good reasons for the assertion. 

Their department for the creation of telling 
advertisements is very much alive and produces 
some excellent designs. 

With such a complete outfit for the production 
of advertising booklets, etc., in such perfection, 
and the ability to back it up, surely the future 
should be bright for them. 


HE NEW Process CATALOGUE of the Ostander 

T Seymour Co., Chicago, U.S.A., is, we 

think, the most complete process catalogue 

in existence, and is very well worth procuring by 
any process house. 

In the preparation of the volume care has been 
taken to arrange all the apparatus belonging to a 
given department of work under one classifica- 
tion. They claim that ‘‘everv article of known 
and proven value to the process worker has been 
listed, with a full description and price,” and not 
only so, there are also complete instructions for 
the worker respecting many of the more intricate 
operations he is called upon to perform. 

This catalogue is said to be the biggest and 
most comprehensive work of its kind ever issued. 

The aim of the Company has been to make the 
volume of real value to all process workers, em- 
plovers and employees alike, and though its pro- 
duction has entailed a very heavy cost upon the 
Company, they will be pleased to send a copy to 
anvone sufficiently interested to ask for it. 

We heartily recommend all process firms to 
procure a copy of this, the latest, process cata- 
logue. 


T" TurosopuicaL Paru for March says, all 
who wish to know the actual conception 

that Madame Blavatsky herself had re- 
garding the mission of Theosophy should read 
H. P. Blavatsky on the Mission of Theosophy 
by H. T. Edge, M.A., which has numerous quo- 
tations from Madame Blavatsky’s writings. 
Speaking of the relation between moral improve- 
ment and mental and psychic growth, the writer 
shows that Madame Blavatsky unmistakably 
taught that moral improvement must come first. 
“On no point is she more insistent,” he savs. 
The writer further declares that the opposite view 
held by many, namely, “that mental and psychic 
development should be aimed at, in the hope or 
under the plea, that moral improvement will be 
the logical seguel” is both philosophically and by 
experience wrong. 
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“The Photo graphing of Glass, China, 
Jewellery, etc., for Reproduction. 


By Mr. F. T. Beeson, F.R.P.S. 


HEN photographing anything of 
an artistic nature, especially if 
you have to please an expert, 

it is essential to show in your photograph 

something of that which the artist would 
probably call ‘‘feeling’’; another might 
call it ‘‘quality,’’ and yet another might 

call it ‘‘texture.’’ You must produce a 

picture that will show at once the 

material in which that work of art is 
executed. The first essential in order to 
get this quality, that is, the ‘‘texture’’ or 

‘feeling’ shown in your photograph, is 

good technical work, and this depends 

mainly on three things, first the choice of 

a suitable plate ; second, the correct light- 

ing or illumination of the subject; third, 

the right exposure; and in many cases 
careful printing by a suitable process will 
greatly help. 

The kind of glass which I have had 
most experience in photographing, and of 
which it is important to give a correct 
representation, is that which is becoming 
very scarce, and more and more valuable, 
that is, old English table glass. In look- 


* A Lecture at the Bolt Court School. 


ing at a glass object you generally hold 
it up and look through it. As it is 
natural to hold glass to the light to 
examine it, it is essential in order to give 
a correct impression, that it should be 
photographed with the light coming 
not in the 


through it, that is to say, 
ordinary way by reflected light. 


My first experience of photographing 
glass in this way was in a private col- 
lector’s room, and it was on his sugges- 
tion that I first undertook to photograph 
glass so. The glass was placed on a 
table in the centre of a bay window, with 
something dark as a background. The 
centre window was obscured so that the 
light came through the two side windows 
only. The glass was placed on the table, 
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and the camera put in position as shown 
in the diagram, so that there was no light 
behind the camera. 

The next thing to consider is the ex- 
posure, and that is an important 
consideration, because in an ordinary 
case, one is exposing with the light 
reflected from the object, but in this case 
with light coming through a transparent 
‘medium shining more or less at the lens. 
{If the light from the window actually 
falls on the lens it must be screened.) 
The point to remember is that to get the 
correct exposure it 1s necessary to use an 
actinometer, and to hold the actinometer 
facing the object, not towards the lens, as 
is usual, and as near as possible to the 
object without coming into the picture, 
and in the same position as the object. I 
always proceed in this manner, especially 
when working by daylight, then by work- 
ing out the stop I require for a certain 
light and exposing till that tint is shown 
in the actinometer the exposure is 
finished. The use of the actinometer is 
absolutely essential if you are to do good 
work. 

Upon another occasion I had to photo- 
graph for a gentleman who had a much 
larger collection. The photographs had 
to be taken in a large drawing room on 
the first floor, which had three windows in 
a flat wall, so I covered the left-hand 
window with the blind. The working 
light came from the other two windows. 
The wall between them forming the back- 
ground, and the table carrying the glass 
was placed in the middle position. You 
will readily realise the light was not com- 
‘Ing at so great an angle as in the previous 


case. The results here were distinctly 
better than those taken in the bay 
window, although the exposure was 


carried out exactly in the way mentioned 
previously, 

A word will be appropriate here as to 
the kind of plates to use; such plates as 


Ilford ordinary, Imperial full grain 
ordinary, and Wratten ordinary are suit- 
able, especially the latter. The speed 
was then about 45 Watkins, but the 
demand for speed has now sent them up 
to 60. I prefer to work with plates of 
speed 45. If you have plenty of time you 
could probably get better results with 
slower plates. 

When photographing glass at the 
British Museum I had a very difficult 
proposition, for not only were the con- 
ditions more unsuitable, but the actual 
glass to be photographed was much more 
difficult, because instead of being en- 
graved by hand, were etched with hydro- 
fluoric acid. They were very old speci- 
mens, the etching very faint. You will, 
therefore, understand there was very little 
contrast between the glass and the 
picture that had to be represented; 
indeed, it was difficult to show it at all. 
As it had to be photographed in one of the 
exhibition galleries, where there was a 
top light only, the only way to procure 
a reasonably good picture was to fix a 
dark background behind the glass and 
get the light as much as possible behind 
the glass, and then reflect it from each 
side by means of white paper. The 
negative was very thin and had to be 
intensified to get sufficient strength. 


There is another kind of glass which is 
of an absolutely different nature, the en- 
graved image being filled in with gold, 
and gold in any thickness is tolerably 
opaque, so that it must not be photo- 
graphed against a black background. In 
one case the bowl of the glass had a gold 
pattern and the stem a white twist, which 
necessitated a different background for 
the bowl and stem. Instead of photo- 
graphing in the way previously explained 
I photographed it by reflected light, as 
would be done in an ordinary room or 
studio, the light in this case coming over 
a screen and illuminating the background 
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slightly, making it somewhat grey instead 
of black. 


Photographs at times have to be taken 
in most unsuitable places. I had to take 
some in a room on a first floor in Bond 
Street, which is not by any means a wide 
street, and there is a very small propor- 
tion of clear sky to be seen through the 
windows, consequently the illumination is 
not great. © In working under similar con- 
ditions it is well to remember that though 
the direct rays of light are blocked out by 
the buildings opposite there must be a 
fair amount of light falling on to the 
window from the sky immediately above 
the street, you can diffuse this and scatter 
it into the room by pinning a piece of thin 
muslin over the bottom portion of the 
window. 


HIGH BUILDING 


STREET LEVEL 


From the diagram it will be seen that 
all the light from the clear sky above the 
building is coming through a very small 
Portion of the window. The whole of the 
skv to be seen from the point of view of 
the object comes through that small 
Space ; but the light that strikes the win- 


disappear ; 


(‘The Process Photogram.’’) May, 1914. 
dow below this line of clear light falls on 
the floor between the object and the 
window, but if that portion of the latter 
is covered with muslin the light is 
diffused into the room and helps to 
illuminate the object. 


A great deal depends on the size and 
shape of the object; flat objects can be 
taken with a strong side light, and be 
placed near the window. In order to 
show the contour of a large round. object 
it must be placed much farther into the 
room or one side will be lighter than the 
other. In order to light the object pro- 
perly a reflector must be used to illumin- 
ate the darker side, and there is great art 
in getting the right position for this re- 
flector. It must be used to carry light 
round the object, and not to cast a light 
on the opposite side, or there will be a 
hard line just where the two lights mect. 
I generally use ordinary white printing 
paper for reflectors, but an ordinary news- 
paper will do very well. All coloured 
objects should be photographed on ortho- 
chromatic plates through a filter and 
should have the exposure carefully 
worked out by means of the actinometer. 
This is a point to be remembered in photo- 
graphing coloured subjects. 

When photographing shiny sreci: 
which is often enamelled, you will find 
reflections which will obscure the pattern. 
and as it is essential that the pattern be 
shown, these reflections must be elimin- 
ated. To secure this it is needful to 
smear something over the object which 
will destroy the reflections, but not 
obscure the design. These reflections 
can be easily seen, therefore can be 
rubbed over with a piece of ordinary yel- 
low soap, or Globe polish, and they will 
I find Globe polish the better. 
With soap there is a danger of it making 
the article slippery, and one has to be 
careful how it is handled, otherwise jt 
may slip through the fingers and get 
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broken. Correct exposure must be 
obtained in the way previously ex- 
plained. 


In the case of jewellery it should be 
photographed, if possible, the actual size 
of the object. Ordinary jewellery, dia- 
monds, personal ornaments, etc., if re- 
duced, are likely to lose their quality. 
With regard to the background—a piece 
of smooth mounting cardboard of a dull 
grey colour or cream is best. When 
several pieces of jewellery are sent to 
form a page the first thing is to weigh 
them up, so to speak, and see if there is 
anything prominent. Sometimes a 
coronet is wanted to be included on a 
page with some charms, etc.; the only 
way to do this successfully is to photo- 
graph it separately and patch the subse- 
quent prints. For the others get a piece 
of paper and rule it out and arrange them 
as artistically as possible. Having de- 
cided upon the actual grouping, make 
what an engineer would call a ‘“‘jig,’’ that 
is, having decided the position of the 
articles, pierce holes in the paper back- 
ground; doing all the rough work on 
the paper, and when all is fixed out pro- 
perly attach that paper to the cardboard 
and pierce through the holes on to the real 
background you intend to use; when this 
is done remove the paper and attach the 
jewellery to the new clean background 
with fine thread. 

If there are pieces of jewellery which 
hang, such as a pendant or string of 
pearls, it is absolutely essential it should 
really hang when being photographed, as 
unless it does it will not look natural. 
Photographing jewellery from above is 
not successful; it must be suspended 
from holes in the background. In some 
cases they are suspended above the act:1al 
portion of the picture to be shown ard 
then cut off when the photograph is 
trimmed. In order to prevent them from 
moving while being photographed, the 


copying stand is tilted very slightly, so 
that they just rest on the cardboard. In 
cases where they hang badly you can use 
small pins (from which the heads have 
been previously clipped) and push them 
through the cardboard and so fix the 
objects. 

Another point I should like to mention. 
I once had to photograph a flint, the 
owner of which said he was sure it had 
been cut by the human hand. Doubt 
having been expressed, he wanted this 
flint photographed, believing that the 
camera would reveal the secret. Several 
photographers tried the experiment, but 
failed, as owing to the strong natural 
markings the eye was diverted from the 
actual shape of the flint. You probably 
have seen them—black with yellow 
patches. When this was photographed 
in the ordinary way the patches of colour 
interfered with the appearance of the 
shape, and as he wanted a photograph 
showing the shape and indications where 
it had been worked and made into shape, 
I was asked to see what I could do. I 
thought over the matter, and eventually 
procured two tubes of colour—black and 
white and some artists’ spirits of turpen- 
tine and some drying medium and a 
camel’s hair brush and a stippling brush. 
I painted the flint all over with grey paint 
made from the black and white, until I 
had a nice soft grey. The fact that I 
could not get an absolutely flat tint showed 
but very little, and it did not interfere 
with the outline, which was the main fea- 
ture. The flint was simply laid on 
ground glass with white paper beneath; 
the illumination from this obviating the 
shadow, the flint being illuminated from 
above, which was carefully adjusted, and 
the result was very satisfactory. 


Don’t let vour competitor underbid you 
—you need the work more than he does. 
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The Aqua-Chromo Gesellschafts. 


A New PROCESS FOR MULTIPLICATIVE 
REPRODUCTION. 
HE proprietors inform us that the 
method of reproduction by this 
new process is as follows :— 

After our specially prepared sheets of 
gelatine have been sensitized by means of 
a chrome bath, the copying of the written- 
matter, drawings, or other things to be 
reproduced, can begin. 

The negative on glass or paper is 
placed, along with the above-mentioned 
gelatine sheets, into a printing-frame and 
exposed to the light (diffused, artificial, or 
sunlight), as is done when printing photo- 
graphs. 

After a sufficiently long exposure (the 
length of the exposure of course always 
depends upon the strength of the light) 
the gelatine sheet is taken out of the 
frame and placed in water and allowed to 
remain until the parts which have not 
been exposed to the light become white, 
that is to say, until all the chrome has 
been taken out of the gelatine sheet. 

Next the wet gelatine sheet is dried by 
means of absorbing paper, and is painted 
over with our specially prepared protec- 
tive paste. This latter is not a colouring 
matter. 

When this coating 1s dry, which is only 
a matter of few minutes, it is wiped over 
with a wet sponge. The protective paste 
will then come away. from the non-ex- 
posed parts, but not from the exposed 
parts. It is now not difficult to colour 
the uncovered parts of the gelatine sheet 
with our specially prepared soluble col- 
ouring matter. 

The gelatine sheet is then placed in an 


apparatus, specially constructed for the 
purpose, by means of which without any 


further colouring, from 100 to 200 im- 
pressions can easily be printed off. 


Instead of the foregoing the prepared 
gelatine sheet can simply be laid on a 
board or placed in a frame, and the neces- 
sary number of impressions can be 
printed off by means of a roller or by 
hand. 

With careful handling of the matrix the 
number of impressions to be printed off is 
unlimited, since the matrix in consequence 
of its construction on the one hand, and 
that of the frame which holds it on the 
other is very durable. 

As you can see from the foregoing de- 
scription the process is extremely simple 
and cheap. The impressions thus pro- 
cured are light- and waterproof. 

The matrix after being used can be laid 
between two damp sheets of rubber, and 
in this manner can be preserved for a long 
time. 

If it is to be used again it can be placed 
in water until the exposed parts swell 
again. 

An essential innovation in the process 
is that several colours can be printed at. 
the same time, as opposed to the former 
method when each colour had to be 
printed separately. 

If it is required to reproduce pictures in 
half-tones, such as photographs, &c., the 
so-called ‘‘Raster’’ is employed, as in the 
case of the former autotype process. 

Quite as easily and in the same manner 
as with pictures in half-tones, many- 
coloured pictures can be made, since a 
matrix can be prepared for each colour 
by the afore-mentioned process, as in the 
hitherto customary method. 

Thereby is the possibility offered also 
to the amateur of reproducing, in a cheap 
and simple way, and without mechanical 
contrivances, sketches as well as pictures 
in half-tones, e.g., photographs, oil paint- 
ings, water-colours, &c. 
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The Cause of Reflections. 


LL photo-engravers and technical 
A photographers are occasionally 
bothered with reflections, and to 
get rid of them satisfactorily is often a 
dificult problem. Since the angle of re- 
flection is equal to the angle of incidence, 
the obvious remedy is so to alter the posi- 
tion of the lamps until the light ‘strikes 
the original so obliquely as to be reflected 
off beyond the angle included by the lens. 
The disadvantage of this method is that 
the light reflected from the picture being 
copied is very much weakened, and is 
also sometimes uneven, and the middle of 
the picture may therefore be insufficiently 
lighted. Another method is to diffuse 
the light by placing tissue paper or simi- 
lar material in front of the lamps. This 
is open to the same objection of decreas- 
ing considerably the light, and even then 
does not always prevent all the reflec- 
tions. 
When a combination of the two 
methods is used, as is inevitable in some 
cases, the object of avoidance of reflec- 
tions is attained, but then the exposure 
may become so long as to be impossible 
for direct half-tone screen negatives. 

The only remedy then is to make a con- 
tinuous tone negative, and prepare the 
screen negative from a print or trans- 
parency made from it. lf it is decided to 
make a continuous-tone negative, then 
davlight can often be used, and if this is 
the case, then it is fairly easy so to ar- 
range the object that surface reflections 
are absent. 

The use of a light-filter with a colour- 
sensitive plate is very effective in reduc- 
ing the amount of reflections reproduced, 
so much so that many technical photo- 
graphers invariably use them to photo- 


graph cut glass and silverware, although 
there is here no colour correction to be 
made ; the combination is used solely for 
the sake of the reflections. It has been 
suggested that the reason that a filter is 
of service is that the reflections are made 
up mainly of violet and ultra-violet, or 
alternately that the shorter wave-lengths 
of the spectrum are more ‘‘reflectable’’ 
than the longer ones. But a simpler ex- 
planation would apparently account for it. 
It is white light that is reflected, contain- 
ing the whole range of waves; if you cut 
out, say, two-thirds of them by the use of 
a filter, it is obvious that the effect will 
be lessened and lessened considerably in 
proportion to the rest of the subject, since 
white light has not been reflected from 
any other parts except those where reflec- 
tions existed, but only light of the colour 
of the object. Thus a piece of red mahog- 
any furniture photographed in the ordi- 
nary way may show distressing reflec- 
tions, but with a red filter these are ab- 
sent, and the detail of those same places 
is generally better than in other parts, 
showing that the red light has been well 
reflected, but (not being mixed with other 
colour) no white reflections are shown. 
—American Photo-Engraver. 


G F. ALsox’s booklet, ‘‘Evolution of a 
e Printed Blank,” is a dainty production, 


and is sure to secure attention from any- 
one into whose hands it should come, not that 
there’s anything particularly new or fresh in the 
idea, for it is just a series of illustrated pages, 
showing the various departments through which 
a printed blank has to pass, but it is well done, 
nicely printed, and shows that the house of Alson 
can turn out quality work; evidently much care 
and thought has been put into the production, 
and it will, we should judge, bring full reward. 
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LIMITED BY 


OFFICERS, 
President— 
Mr. ARTHUR Cox, 
Cox Illustrating Co., 
Ludgate Hill, Birmingham. 


y- 
Vice President— 


MR. A. DARGAVEL, 
Messrs. J. J. Swain and Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Ø 
Treasurer— 


Mr. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
Anglo Engraving Company, Ltd., 


Milford Lane, London, E.C. 
Ø 
Secretary— 
MR. E. A. WALMISLEY, . 
Solicitor, 
Cranbrook Chambers, Ilford, E. 
a Ø 


Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(1) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and to 
- guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 

their collective interest and welfare. 


GUARANTEE. 


NOTICES FOR THE MONTH. 


The Monthly Lunch for Process Engravers 
will be held at the Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, 
on Tuesday June 3rd at 1.15 p.m. The Lunch 
is open to the representatives of all Process 
Houses whether members of the Association 
or not. 


The Process Engravers Convention will be 
held at the Holborn Restaurant, corner 
of Kingsway, Holborn, E.C., on Thursday, 
May 28th, commencing at 11 o'clock. 


On the day prior to, and on the day of 
the Convention, there will be Cheap Excursions 
to London from practically every part of the 
Country, so that every Process Engraver will 
have the opportunity to be present (for par- 
ticulars of Excursions see Exhibition Bulletin.) 

The Council of the Association strongly 
urges upon every Process House, whether 
members of the Association or not to send a 
representative. 


The Convention. 


HE arrangements for the Conven- 
tion are in a forward state of pre- 
paration. 

The Committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements are anticipating a record 
attendance, and are making every effort 
to secure that the Congress shall be a 
great success. 

Subjects of first- importance will be 
brought before the mecting and ample 
time given for their discussion. 

It has been considered more profitable 
to concentrate upon two or three subjects 
of vital importance, and give them full 
and free discussion, rather than wander 
over a larger field without any definite 
aim. 
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The Committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements will be pleased to have com- 
munications from any house respecting 
matters they would like brought before 
the Congress, and will do their best to 
arrange for their consideration, if pos- 
sible. 

So far as arrangements are made, the 
programme is as follows :— 

11 a.m.—The Chairman, Mr. Arthur Cox, 
calls the meeting to order. 

Address of Welcome by Mr. A. 
Dargarvel. 

Report by the Secretary and 
statement of the purpose of 
the Convention, with list of 
members of the Association. 

Correspondence. 

The Secretary calls the roll. 

The Chairman’s Address, dur- 
ing which he will introduce a 
simple method of allocating 
dead charges and suggest the 
consideration of fixing a uni- 
versal size for minimums. 

Discussion. 

1 p.m.—Lunch. 

2 p.m.—Mr. Greenhill will introduce the 

question of Fixing a Minimum 
Size and Price for Line Work. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Ashworth will introduce the 
question of a Working Ar- 
rangement with the Supply 
Houses. 

Discussion. 

Votes of thanks to Chairman, 
the readers of papers, &c., &c. 


PLEASE MAKE A NOTE. 


Date of Convention— 


MAY 28th. 
Meeting Place— 

HOLBORN RESTAURANT. 
Time— 

11 O'CLOCK. 


Meetings of the 


Council. 


URING the month two meetings of 
the Council have been held for 
the purpose of completing the 

arrangements for the Convention. 

The place in which the Convention is 
to be held was changed to the Holborn 
Restaurant (corner of Kingsway, Hol- 
born) as being more central and probably 
better known and more easily accessible, 
as "buses pass the door from practically 
all the great railway centres. 

Arrangements were made for the pre- 
paration of three papers dealing with 
matters of definite importance, particu- 
lars of which will be found in the pro- 
gramme in the article entitled ‘‘The 
Convention.”’ 

The Council approved the suggestions 
of the Sub-Committee to be submitted for 
discussion at the Convention and which 
are as follows :— 

I. The fixing of a recognised allow- 
ance to be made to customers when 
duplicate blocks are ordered at the same 
time. 

H. The price to be charged when 
tints are ordered to be laid down on line 
plates. 

III. The charge and measurement for 
long narrow blocks. 

IV. That where a large block consist- 
ing of various subjects is cut up into 
separate ones, and mounted, a uniform 
fixed charge for such cutting up be made. 

V. That the allowance on unmounted 
plates and of line work routed and de- 
livered unmounted be considered. 

VI. That for stepping and piercing of 
mounted blocks a fixed charge be made. 

The Committee have made special 
arrangements for a Two Shilling Lunch, 
and it is hoped all attending the Conven- 
tion will do their best to be present. 
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May “$ Prolunch.” 


UR genial Vice-President (Mr. A. 
© Dargarvel) presided, as usual, at 


the May Luncheon, at which one 
of the best known provincial houses was 
represented. 

Conversation roamed round many sub- 
jects, but all led up to the coming 
Convention, and it was quite apparent 
that this event is eagerly awaited by 
brothers of the process engraving craft. 

One of the keynotes of the Convention 
will be the question of ‘‘Trade Usages.” 

By ‘‘Trade Usage” is doubtless meant 
all those small charges which cannot be 
included in our much abused but con- 
venient ‘‘inch rate’’—and those present 
seemed to agree—by virtue of personally 
related experiences—that much could be 
done for the benefit of the craft, without 
introducing any controversial element. 

Another point brought up was the 
question of Trade Unionism in relation to 
the process craft, but here opinion was 
soon divided, and for the sake of a quiet 
digestion it was dropped for the time. 

One thing most noticeable about these 
lunches is the increasing cameraderie 
created, and the gradual disappearance 
of all traces of suspicious reserve between 
those who take advantage of this easy 
and comfortable way of ‘‘getting to know 
the other fellow.” 

If one has a grievance, one airs it with- 
out resentment, and it is received and 
discussed genially, and the usual result of 
hearing the other side soon dispels any 
‘‘difficulties,’’ in fact, it might be said 
that even if the ‘‘Prolunches’’ did not 
show value in good eatables, they would 
be worth the money in good fellowship. 

We heard of someone who would have 
attended but overlooked the date, there- 
fore it is well to remind the trade that 

The first Tuesday in every month 1s 
‘‘Prolunch”’ day, 
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Desperate Engravers 
v. Lunacy. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—We think the little correspond- 
ence mentioned herein should serve a use- 
ful purpose. The enquiry came from a 
large firm of die engravers and plate 
printers in Birmingham, and they write 
as follows :—‘‘Seeing your advert. in the 
British Printer, we should be pleased if 
you will give us your best prices and 
monthly terms for the following :—35 
zincos, 18 or 20 about 6in. x 41n., the 
rest ranging down to 11 sq. inches. Also 
six line blocks, size 8ł in. x 5iin. In 
each case we supply perfect copies. We 
may say that we have a large account 
for this work, and are at present buying 
in a very good market, but are open to 
find a better.’ Our reply was as fol- 
lows :—‘‘We beg to enclose our block 
list, and should be glad to tackle your line 
blocks 8ł in. x 5łin. for 2d. per sq. inch, 
deep etched, well routed blocks, and well 
mounted.’’ They replied to our quota- 
tion as follows :—‘‘We are in receipt of 
your esteemed quotation, but regret we 
shall have to pass you, as we are buying 
at 25 % less (14d. per inch) less 10 %.” 

We think this answer will show that 
there is urgent need for revision of the 
present state of lunacy ruling in the mat- 
ter of prices. 

The whole point in this matter, which 
almost borders on the humourous, is that, 
although they are paying 14d. per sq. 
inch, and they realise this is a good mar- 
ket, yet this enterprising firm is ‘‘open to 
find a better!” One does not blame 
them, but we do blame those desperate 
engravers who make the price of 14d. per 
sq. inch—less 10%. 

Yours faithfully, 
NOT AN HONORARY ENGRAVER. 

[Is there any process engraver in the 
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country who can do line blocks at 14d. 
less 10 % as a profit-making venture? If 
so we should be pleased to hear from him 
and give his side of the question fair pub- 
licitvy. Our correspondent is not the only 
engraver that 1s up against this proposi- 
tion, for it was only a few days ago we 
saw a quotation from one of the most re- 
cently established houses, quoting the 
exact same price. This was even beaten 
by another house, who quoted rs. 3d. net 
for pages of line blocks of type, each 


page measuring 13 inches, working out 
at less than 1} net per sq.. inch. 

We have no objection to process houses 
working at these prices, if they can 
make a fair profit out of the transactions, 
but if they cannot do that, the sooner 
they go out of the business the better, for 
they not only do not do themselves any 
good, but are doing infinite harm to those 
houses who are striving to do honest 
work at an honest price.— En. ] 


A Convention Missionary. 


66 OING to the Convention?” 

G ‘No, I don’t think so; are 

you?” 

“Yes, I guess I shall be there; but say, 
why don’t you think of going?” 

“Well you see, it is like this, I think 
the time is better spent at home looking 
after ones own business, and it takes 
some looking after, I can tell you, in 
these days; besides, going to these Con- 
ventions and like things takes money as 
well as time, so that I have come to the 
conclusion I can do better by leaving 
them alone and doing my own work in 
my own way.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you talk like that, 
my friend; it is so different from the line 
you used to take. I remember the time 
when you were an enthusiast for Conven- 


tions, Congresses, &c., &c. What’s 
happened to turn you so completely 
round ?”’ 


“Well ves, I must admit I once had 
great ideas as to the value of these Con- 
ventions, &c., but I’ve learned to look 
upon them ina different way now. You 
see I used to think that those who 
organised these meetings had the benefit 
of the trade at heart, but I found they 
were no better than the rest of us, and I 
have come to the conclusion that they are 


out for their own benefit and with the 
idea of fooling us smaller houses. It is 
all very well for them to get up in a Con- 
vention and talk about the maintenance 
of prices; the betterment of the trade, 
and the ‘help your brother’ kind of talk ; 
but as soon as they are outside the meet- 
ing they are among the worst price cutters 
in the whole trade; in fact, I believe that 
those who talk loudest and longest are 
the very worst. Why, there’s ————, 
you remember what he said at one of the 
meetings about not taking work below a 
stated price; well, I hear he is trying to 
cut me out of a contract I am very sweet 
upon. They tell me he has quoted lower 
than I have, and that unless I come down 
to his price, it will go to him, but I don’t 
intend him to have it, for if I get nothing 
out of it I am determined to have it rather 
than he shall cut into my ground. Dis- 
gusting, I call it !’’ 

“Yes, my friend, it is rather hot if the 
facts are just as you say ; but are vou sure 
it is all true?” 

“True!! What do you mean? Do 
you think E would say what was not 
true?” 

“No, I don’t think anything of the 
kind, but fortunately, or unfortunately, I 
have an awkward sort of make up, so that 
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I alwavs feel to want proofs of a state- 
ment before I fully believe it. I am 
perfectly sure you believe what you have 
just told me, but what I should like to 
get at is, what are the facts upon which 
you rely? At present, so far as I see, the 
only evidence you have is the bare word 
of a prospective customer. Now, if I 
were in your place, I should go and see 

, and remind him of the speech 
to which vou refer, and ask him for his 
version of the matter. I think he is an 
honest fellow; at least as honest as the 
customer to whom you refer, and perhaps 
between the two you could get at the 
facts.” 


“What! Go and see ————, and 
ask him to tell me what he has quoted? 
Not me, I tried it once with So-and-so, 
and the result was he got to know my 
price and then refused to let me know his. 
That’s the kind of ‘help your brother’ 
you get from those folk.” 


“I am sorry to hear you say that. I 
should not have thought any self-respect- 
ing house would have acted in such a 
way; but after all I do not think there 
would be the same’ results if you went 
and tackled He would tell 
you bluntly either that he would not dis- 
cuss the matter, or he would go into ıt, 
and I think, if your information is rot 
correct, he would even show you his 
actual quotation, for in my opinion he ts 
straight, and remember you have, so far 
as you have told me, only the word of the 
prospective customer that he has quoted 
below you, and as you know it is to the 
customer's interest to give you the im- 
pression that you are underbidden. I 
don’t know who your informant is, so 
cannot judge, but I should be careful. It 
appeals to me something after this 
manner :—Here's a printer wanting illus- 
trations; he asks several houses for 
quotations. He knows no more of one 
than he does of any of the others, yet he 
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tells me he should like me to have the 
contract, but that So-and-so has underbid 
me, but if I will just go a fraction better 
he will give me the order. 

‘*Now, I reason, why should he want 
me to have the order? Why has he not 
accepted the lowest offer that came to 
hand? I at once seem to have an idea 
that I am lowest, and that he is just try- 
ing to get a bit more, that is, putting it 
plainly, he is lying just to get a better 
price, and if you bowled him out at the 
game he would simply laugh and say it is 
good business; while if you give way he 
would probably sneer behind your back 
at your want of confidence in yourself. 
No, my friend, don’t be too ready to be- 
lieve the customer and distrust your 
fellow tradesman; he may be the more 
honest of the two. 

‘*But after all, do you think what you 
have told me should be any real bar to 
your coming to the Convention? Why, 
that’s just the very place at which you 
can have a matter such as this discussed, 
and you could so clearly put the case that 
the house in question would be in honour 
bound to put in a defence and you might 
then get at the truth. 

“Besides, suppose vou keep away, and 
keep outside the Association, what good 
will you do? Is it not because there are 
so many as yet outside that makes con- 
certed action almost impossible? There 
are 60 trade process houses in the 
Association, but these 60 do about two- 
thirds of the whole of the work of the 
country—I am, of course, leaving out of 
the question the newspapers that have 
process plants of their own—for every 
large house has already joined the 
Association and is working loyally for 
the betterment of the trade. 

“The unfortunate matter is there is a 
number of small houses still outside, and 
until the majority of them come in, there 
is great difficulty in making any real ar} 
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permanent advance, whereas should 
these, or at any rate, the majority of 
them come in, we could at once move 
forward and formulate regulations and 
trade customs that would be for the 
benefit of the trade as a whole, and above 
all, we could arrest the terrible slaughter- 
ing of prices that goes on from time to 
time, for once establish confidence be- 
tween house and house, that others will 
not quote lower than a given price, you 
can meet statements such as that to 
which you referred in the confident 
assurance that it lacks some element of 
truth. 

“I must say I belicve heart and soul in 
the Association and in these Conventions. 
I am persuaded that there is an honest 
effort being made to do good, and I am 
doing everything I can to persuade 
every process house to come in and take 
their share. I know it will not be all 
straight sailing, nor will it be easy work, 
but nothing of real value was ever 
secured by easy methods, and you may 
depend upon it that process is no excep- 
tion to the rule, but after all, we want 
you, and you want us; you may not 
realise it just now, but you will some day, 
so I say come in now and be ready 
against the time vou want our help. You 


will help to swell the ranks, and when © 


enthusiasm is warmed, you may yet 
become a leader among us, so let me 
persuade you, not against your will, for 
I want to carry your judgment as well. 
We don’t want half-hearted folk, — 
though, of course, we should not refuse 
them—but men with a purpose, and that 
purpose to be the improvement of the 
process trade in every way possible. 
What do you say, will you come?” 
“Well, ves; after what you have said, 
I cannot hold back. I only wish they 
were all like vou, then process would be 
something really worth while.” 


“Thanks, I am so glad. Now go and 


see if you cannot persuade some other 
house to come. By the way, I forgot 
to say there will be cheap excursions 
to London from all parts of the country 
during the week of the Convention, so the 
expense will not be great; particulars of 
the excursions can be had at the railway 
stations.” 


‘Etchin g Brass & Steel 


66 ACHINERY’’ is not a publication 
likely to be thought of as a 
source for pointers on etching. 


But etched name plates are used on ma- 


chinery; and the periodical of that name 
gives directions for etching them, which 


vary from the standard recipes, as fol- 
lows :— 

For etching on brass a satisfactory 
ground can be made from equal parts of 
beeswax, Burgundy pitch and asphaltum, 
melted together and thoroughly stirred 
for complete mixing. While warm the 
mixture should be spread evenly over the 
surface to be etched. After cooling it is 
removed from the portions of the brass to 
be etched. A satisfactory etching fluid 
consists of one part of nitric acid to four 
parts of water. After the metal is suf- 
ficiently etched—which is the case in a 
few minutes—it is dipped in hot water to 
wash off the acid; and the remaining 
ground can be wiped off with a cloth 
dipped in benzine or gasoline. 

Steel is coated with the same mixture 
as used for brass, but the etching solu- 
tion consists of pyroligneous acid four 
ounces, alcohol one ounce, nitric acid one 
ounce. After sufficient etching the acid 
is washed off with hot water, as the acid 
on brass is treated, and the remaining 
ground is wiped off. 

“It is important to have the substance 
to be etched perfectly clean before the 
ground is applied,” emphasises Machin- 
ery. 
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f A Straight Talk about Process Matters. 


By Process Engraver. 


HIS is intended as a straight talk 
f about our trade and the methods 


commonly reported to be in use 
by some of those engaged therein; it is 
not merely an argument upon the duty of 
costing, though costing will certainly be 
prominent, but only as part of the every- 
day business of the engraver, for costing 
is just as essential as buying ; you cannot 
sell if you do not buy; and you cannot 
sell as a straightforward business man 
unless you know your costs. 


“One of the benefits of a costing system 
is that it shows which class of work pays 
and which class of work entails a loss, for 
it is certain that every house cannot pro- 
duce a given class of work at a uniform 
cost; one house may have some method 
by which it can turn out some classes of 
work at a good profit, while another class 
of work may entail a loss, yet it may be 
the very reverse with a competing house. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it 
is within a business proposition, and abso- 
lutely possible, for a house to specialise 
upon some kinds of work, and sell the 
product at one halfpenny per square inch 
less than a competing house, and yet 
make more profit out of the transaction. 

Let us get this clearly established, viz., 
that because some other house sells a 
given class of work at a lower price it is 
erroneous to jump to the conclusion that 
that other house is ruining the trade; 
nothing of the kind; it may possibly be 
making more profit out of the lower price 
than its competitors áre out of the 
higher price. But supposing they are not 
making profit, but are playing the fool, 
that is no reason why we should go and 
undercut again and so make a bigger 
loss ; let them lose money if they choose ! 


Of course, it is necessary that every 
house sees to it that it has organised its 
business so thoroughly that it is turning 
out its work at the proper price. Because 
a house has been getting 5d. per square 
inch for a certain kind of half-tones 
that is no proof that 5d. is the correct 
price, and if your competitor can make a 
fair profit out of that same class of work 
at 4d. per square inch it is not for you to 
slang him, but rather it is up to you to set 
your house in order and see where the 
leakage is, and it is only a properly 
organised cost system that can give you 
that information. 

By gaining the information as to which 
lines pay, you can benefit yourself by 
dropping those that cause you loss, and 
pushing those that bring you profit, so by 
eliminating the unprofitable you can 
make a better profit upon a smaller turn- 
over and consequently with a smaller 
amount of worry. 


How many process engravers are like 
the lad a writer tells us of? He went into 
a house one day and found two boys, one 
full of jollity, the other grumpy, disagree- 
able and crying. He asked the disagree- 
able one what was the matter? ‘‘Tom’s 
got a holiday,” he said, ‘‘ and I have 
not.” ‘‘ Well, why has Tom got a holi- 
day?” ‘‘ Because he has got through his 
examination and come out top.” ‘“‘Well, 
how is it you have not got a holiday?” 
‘* Because I don’t go to school.” Is not 
that like some folk in the trade? They 
see the other fellow in their neighbour- 
hood is succeeding, and because of his 
success or because he can sell cheaper, 
they cry, or in other words, they envy 
him, and instead of trying to find out the 
causes that lead to their competitors’ suc- 
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cess, they do something far less sensible 
and businesslike ; they, in their annoyance 
and fright, rush in and cut prices, saying, 
if So-and-so can sell at such and such a 
price I am sure I can, for I am sure I can 
produce as cheaply as he, when that is 
just the very thing they are least sure of. 


Why is is that so many houses guess 
they can produce blocks more cheaply 
than the larger ones? Are they not fool- 
ing themselves by guessing that because 
their rent is cheaper, labour cheaper, no 
foremen or overseers to pay, etc., they 
are enabled to produce cheaper? Just 
stop a moment and think about the price 
per foot of available floor space you pay, 
then compare it with that of the larger 
houses; it will be found there is far 
more waste space, proportionately, in a 
small floor than in a large one. Then 
the lighting is an important point, a small 
ill-lighted and ill-ventilated room costs 
far more proportionately than a large 
open floor, to say nothing of its depress- 
ing influence upon the workers, and sup- 
posing your labour is paid for at a lower 
rate, is it really cheap? Did you ever 
know an efficient workman sell his labour 
cheap? If the small engraver honestly 
figures out all the advantages and dis- 
advantages, he will come to the conclusion 
that the large house, especially consider- 
ing all their labour-saving apy.].ances and 
the more continuous stream of orders, 
can produce as cheap or even cheaper 
than he; for after all, it is the ratio of 
production against expenses that tells; 
the quantity and value of blocks turned 
out per day, or week, compared with the 
overhead expenses, is the only true test. 

What is the net profit on turnover a 
process house should make? I say turn- 
over rather than capital, for few of us are 
so burdened with capital as to cause 
anxiety when the dividend comes to be 
declared. To my mind, this is the direc- 
tion in which mutual agreement is to be 


sought, viz., that a house should show it 
is earning a net profit of so much per 
cent. upon its turnover after paying pro- 
per salaries to its partners or officials ; the 
certificate of the chartered accountant 
would be final and conclusive evidence in 
such a case. 

If it were attempted to fix a price agree- 
ment, there are so many ways of circum- 
venting it, that it would be of little or no 
use, beside, a price agreement is unfair 
to the house with the best organisation, 
as by that means it would be prevented 
from extending its business, because 
though it could produce cheaper than 
some other house, which might be using 
antiquated methods, it would not be 
allowed to sell cheaper ; in other words, it 
would be deprived of the benefit of its or- 
ganisation just because others are less 
methodical or have less ability to 
organise. 


No cost system is a cure, it only re- 


veals the disease, and it is up against the 
engravers to apply the cure. Get this 


firmly impressed. It is not material you 
are selling, it is rent, labour, and over- 
head expenses that count, and you can 
only sell this rent, labour, and overhead 
expenses through the products vou dis- 
pose of, and material is but a small por- 
tion of that product. It does not, how- 
ever, matter much within reason what you 
pay for rent, labour, etc., but it does 
matter very much the quantity and qual- 
ity you get in return for it, and the price 
at which you sell it. 

A cost system. shows up the deficiencies 
of plant or staff, if there are any, no other 
method has ever been invented that will 
tell you this; if your workmen take too 
long over their work the cost system re- 
veals it; if your rent is too high, or if 
your plant is not properly balanced, it is 
discovered through your costing sheets; 
if your overhead expenses are excessive 
you will find it out here. 
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These overhead expenses are a very 
important item in costing. It is of the 
utmost importance to keep them well to 
the front and get them all before you, 
don’t omit a small item here and there, 
be quite straight and pull them aLL down, 
emphasise the ALL. Remember they 
are not fiction, they are very real; they 
are always with you; they are like the 
tax collector, they never miss you; and 
you may be certain that no one will pay 
them for you unless you make the 
customer pay, and it is he that should 
pay; it is the lack of courage to face this 
kind of thing that puts so many houses in 
the Bankruptcy Court. 


A cost system once grasped is a very 
simple matter indeed, it need not take 
much of anybody’s time, your typist can 
do most of it in her spare time; it costs 
little, but it is a power for good. 

Remember, however, that it will not 
make a bad business into a good one, 
unless you apply the knowledge it brings ; 
you may goon costing for ever, but unless 
you have backbone enough to put the 
knowledge you gain into practice it will 
be simply wasted time. | 

If you will let it, it will save you from 
becoming a price cutter; you may have 
cut prices in ignorance previously, but 
with the knowledge it brings, only a fool 
would go on cutting prices below cost; it 
does not require any cleverness to do 
that. 7 
And, after all, do you believe your cus- 
tomers think any more of you for cutting 
prices? Do they not sum you up and 
treat you accordingly ? 

Have you ever discovered that the 
cheap things you have bought have been 
cheap, and do you think that your cheap 
blocks are cheap to the printer? You 
know better. 

Who has taught the customer to ask 
for cheap prices? Is it not the block- 
maker himself? each one trying to cut 
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below his competitor and so pulling down 
the price until the customer seems to 


think he has only to give another squeeze 
to get more for himself, forgetting that 
everything taken out of a block makes it 
worse for the printer. Cheap blocks are 


not like cheap fish you can smell a mile 


away, consequently the printer does not 
know he has got a bad one until he comes 
to use it, then he knows. 

To emphasise the ease. with which a 
cost system can be worked, we know a 
business which has a separate schedule 
for practically every individual workman, 
who is responsible for filling it up as the 
work proceeds, all are brought into the 
office first thing every morning and are 
analysed and summarised and entered 
into a permanent record book by the 
typist, and all is done and put away by 
about 10.30; it is therefore evident that a 
properly organised system does not con- 
sume a vast amount of clerical work, and 
no one can have any idea of the sense of 
confidence it brings until they have en- 
joyed the sensation of turning over pre- 
vious years’ records and so watch the de- 
velopments of the business. 


Don’t run away with the idea that it is 
needful to work out.a cost sheet for every 
individual block that passes through the 
house, that is the American svstem; but 
few English houses will adopt it, neither 
do we think there is any need for it; for 
once having found out the working costs 
of given classes of business and laid the 
foundations well, it is surprising how 
socn one gets to know intuitively whether 
a given class of work will pay at a given 
price or not. 

When there is any doubt about a par- 
ticular class or set of blocks, a job cost 
sheet can be attached to the working 
sheets which go with the job through 
every department that has to do with it, 
and it is part of the system that this job 
cost sheet must be filled up at the time 
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the work is done, just the same as the 
daily work schedule. When these sheets 
return to the office with the finished block, 
the clerk who has the hour cost of every 
employee completes them in .a_ few 
minutes, and by the time the invoice is 
made out the actual cost of the job is 
known. i 

Reference has just been made to the 
hour cost, and here it is needful to ex- 
plain that this cost includes not only the 
wages paid the employee, but also the 
entire overhead expenses, including the 
depreciation on plant, interest, bad debts, 
and the average lost time through slack- 
ness, holidays, &c., spread over the whole 
of the productive employees, so the hour 
cost includes every expense the business 
has to bear. 

There is another matter that needs at- 
tention by the process engraver,, viz., the 
account to square with the supply houses 
that have been in the habit of giving out a 
plant to anyone upon a promise to pay 
£ı per month or some other equally 
absurd arrangement, under a hire-pur- 
chase agreement, and when the house 
fails, the creditors get little or nothing, 
because the plant belongs to the supply 
house. 

The other day a would-be engraver 
called upon a manufacturer known to 
nearly every process house and tendered 
an order for about £, 100 worth of ma- 
chinery, and the best offer of payment he 
could make was £1 per month. This may 
be an extreme case, but it is a true one. 


Has it not too often been the case that 
for perhaps £5 or £10 down and a pro- 
mise to pay a small monthly instalment a 
supply house has started a workman with 
a very incomplete or probably a second- 
hand outfit, knowing all the while that 
the only chance of him doing business at 
all was by cutting prices and getting 


work away from the houses then doing it, 
and so making it more difficult for those 


already in the trade, and thus indirectly 
forcing prices down. 

The supply man has done well, exceed- 
ingly well, out of the engraver, and much 
to the engraver’s cost. Is it not now 
time that the engraver looked after him- 
self and stopped this kind of business? 
Surely he is powerful enough if he only 
wills. 


Another New One. 


ONSEQUENT to the sensational dis- 
covery which we have just made, 
a new process for making cliches 
(autotypes and etchings), we are in the 
position to manufacture them in un- 
exampled clearness and at unrivalled 
prices in a shorter time than has till now 
been attained. 

Thus, for example, it is possible for an 
expert chemigrapher to make autotypes 
50 x 50 =2,500 sq. cm. easily by means of 
this unique process in the space of 14 
hours to 2 hours at the most (quite imma- 
terial whether larger or smaller than the 
model, nevertheless without  re-touch- 
ing); and with such execution as could 
scarcely be possible with the aid of the 
processes employed till now. 

We now propose on the occasion of the 
International Exhibition at Leipzig, 1914, 
for the book industry and graphic art, to 
exhibit tests and possibly to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of this process, for a 
foreign market. 

That is why we are asking possible 
buyers to be good enough to get into 
communication with us in good time, as 
for obvious reasons we wish to make the 
demonstration for the object of sale once 
only. 

We are, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

GRAPHIC ART ESTABLISHMENT, 
Franzen & Co. 
Rhoendorf-on-the-Rhine, 
Rhineland, Germany. 
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“Line Etching. 
By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HE first thing to do 1s to slightly 
warm the plate, then dust it all 
over with dragon’s blood, rub- 

bing the powder well into the ink with 
the brush, next remove the superfluous 
powder from the whites with dry swans- 
down, doing this carefully and thor- 
oughly ; now heat the plate sufficiently to 
just melt the dragon’s blood, varnish the 
back and margins, as well as any broad 
whites, then touch up any lines that may 
require it, now give a short etch in acid 
I part, water 80 ounces, allowing just 
sufficient time to clear away any scum on 
the whites. Wash, dab surface dry with 
wet leather, then gum in with thick gum, 
charge a leather roller with starting ink, 
then wash off the gum and wipe well, 
then proceed to roll up the image with 
the starting ink; now dust over with 
powdered resin, brushing it well into the 
ink and brushing off all superfluous resin 
from the whites, again heat the plate just 
sufficient to melt the restn, cool, and if 
necessary touch up image, and back, then 
etch in acid 24 ounces, water 80 ounces, 
taking it to a good depth, now wash, dab 
dry with leather, then warm up just suf- 
ficient to be comfortable to the hand, now 
cover with dragon’s blood and brush care- 
fully one way of plate only, use the brush 
in such a manner that it traverses the 
plate entirely before it is lifted, as it is 
this absence of a lift that banks up the 
powder against the inked lines. Super- 
fluous powder is carefully removed from 
the whites, the plate again warmed, 
quarter-turned, and again the dragon’s 
blood is brushed against the sides of lines ; 
these operations of warming, powder- 
Ing, Wiping clean, and again warming 
and powdering until the plate has had 
four powderings, each being applied from 
a ditferent direction. Then etch again, 
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this time in a stronger acid bath; then re- 
peat the four-way powdering and alter- 
nate warming until the plate is sufficiently 
deep, then clean off all the resist, warm 
slightly and roll up with a glazed roller 
charged with hard etching ink, taking 
great care that all the lines are fully 
covered with the ink; then varnish back 
and give a quick etch in nitric acid 10 
ounces, water 100 ounces, this will clear 
off any shoulder left by careless powder- 
ing. l 

As a'rule this last etch is not at all 
necessary. 

For quick etching do not have too 
much solution in the trough, the exposure 
of metal to air each time of rocking being 
helpful. 


Printing Exhibition. 
HE Printing and Allied Trades 
Exhibition to be opened at the 


Royal Agricultural Hall by the 
Lord Mayor of London on May 13th, 


promises to be of exceptional in- 
terest. It will be the largest and 
most representative Exhibition of its 


kind ever held in any part of the world, 
every available space in the Great Hall, 
the Gilbey Hall, King Edward’s Hall and 
the Galleries being occupied with exhibits 
strictly appertaining to the graphic arts; 
new machinery and appliances will be 
shown, alike interesting to the expert and 
the general public, in addition to a very 
fine displav of specimens of printing by 
all processes, including photogravure. 

The Exhibition has the support and 
patronage of the various societies associ- 
ated with the printing and allied trades, 
and practically every firm of repute in the 
Industries represented is co-operating to 
make this quadrennial Exhibition an un- 
qualified success. 

The Exhibition will remain open until 
May 3oth. 
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Photo-Engravers 
should 


Study Photography. 


VERY One interested in photo-engrav- 
ing or process work of any kind, 
from the negative-maker to the 

pressman who prints the edition, should 
make photography a hobby. There is no 
better training in lighting, composition, 
perspective, balance of light and shade, 
and all that goes to make the illustration 
beautiful, than photography. It is for 
that reason attention is called here to 
IWilson’s Photographic Magazine, and its 
fiftieth anniversary number in particular. 
This was issued in December and re- 
viewed the progress photography has 
made in all lines during the half century. 
It is a historical document worth preserv- 
ing for reference. The illustrations in this 
magazine are not only studies of the best 
to be found in photography, but also in 
engraving. Wilson’s is in its field what 
The Inland Printer is to the printing art, 
so that if one asks: ‘What photographic 
magazine should I take?” the answer 
might be‘*Wilson’s—that’s all.” 

Another publication that process 
workers are recommended to get when 
thev are studying any branch of photo- 
graphy is the Photo-Miniature. This 
publication is unique in the fact that each 
number is a complete book in itself on 
some photographic subject, and it gives 
in simple language, without any waste of 
words, the greatest amount of informa- 
tion for the least money. It can be had 
from any dealer in photographic supplies 
anywhere, or it is better to write the pub- 
lishers, Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, for a list of the num- 
bers not out of print that the ones re- 
quired) mav be selected. —The Inland 
Printer, 


Photographic Value 
of a Wet Day. 


John H. Parker, A.M.1.E.E. 

HE practice of photography is gener- 
ally associated with sunshine and 
clear skies, -but those who only 

take out their cameras when the weather 
is fair, miss many attractive subjects. 


A wet day—not one on which there is 
a continuous downpour, but a bright, 
clear day with occasional showers to keep 
the pavements wet—is admirable for street 
scenes; every pedestrian, every vehicle, 
every pillar and lamp-post is reflected in 
the glistening roads, and these reflections 
not only effectively break up any large ex- 
panse of foreground, but also provide 


contrasts of light and shade, which 


materially help to brighten the picture. 


A village street is usually a difficult 
problem, because the want of height in 
the buildings makes the road fill even 
more of the foreground than it would in 
a town street, but on a wet day the whole 
of this undesirable foreground can be 
broken up, by judiciously arranging a 
cart, or one or two children, to fully 
utilise the reflective value of the principal 
puddles. 

Ornamental buildings, statues or arch- 
ways make excellent studies behind a wet 
pavement, and exhibition buildings with 
their ornate architecture and smooth 
flagged courtyards are at their very best 
in wet weather. 

On wet days exposures do not need 
to be increased, because a wet pavement 
reflects light instead of absorbing it, and 
buildings on which the sun is not actually 
shining are never better lighted than on 
a wet dav, and therefore vield more de- 
tail. 

For night photography wet weather is 
always chosen because of the reflections. 
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/ The Offset Method.— 


By Charles Harrap. 
The Waite Offset Press. 


HE next machine of the type of the 
Í Potter was made by Waite and 


Saville, of Otley, who were 
already well known for their Falcon 
Safety Platen and Waite Die Press. This 
machine was known early in 1909, and at 
the r910 Exhibition attracted many 
admirers and purchasers. The appear- 
ance of it was not unlike the original 
Rubel, and in the dispositions of the 
cylinders followed the American type, in 
that the inking apparatus was at the top 
of the machine, the plate cylinder being 
vertically below, with the damping appar- 
atus placed laterally over the feed board, 
a position which at a later date was 
altered to the opposite lateral position at 
the front of the machine. The blanket 
cylinder is vertically below the plate 
cylinder, and the impression cylinder 
horizontally behind the blanket cylinder. 
This disposition of the cylinders at a 
right angle is the first of this type, and 
was adopted in several later machines. 
The delivery is much the same as the 
Potter, by two sets of grippers upon end- 
less chains, and the printed sheets are de- 
livered on a board outside the machine, 
projecting beyond the vertical line of the 
cylinders. 

In another particular this machine 
differs from all others, in that the inking 
apparatus is driven separately by a wide 
chain gear. It does not therefore depend 
entirely upon the general movement of 
the cylinders, and possibly brings the ink- 
ing under more direct control and regula- 
tion, ensuring an even and constant dis- 
tribution with the minimum of wear on 
the cylinder gears. 

The build of the machine allows for 
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IV. 


feeding at no great elevation from the 
floor, even in the largest size. It was 
not constructed for automatic feeding, 
being in that respect similar to its English 
forerunner, the Mann offset. In fact, all 
the English-built machines have been 
constructed for hand-feeding. The 
“Waite”? is distinctly a very speedy 
machine, and has been hand-fed up to 
3,500 per hour. In the more recent build 
of this press great care has been taken to 
secure accurate register, and the works 
produced, both in black and colour, show 
that this machine is capable of a large 
and very satisfactory output. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this model has 
been adopted so largely throughout Great 
Britain and in many Colonial and foreign 
countries. 


are employed which, in 
addition to a perfect rolling contact 
obviating gear marks, also ensure the 
three cylinders running together in exact 
register for all time; as even if one or 
more of the cylinders had play endways 
the slight end thrust set up by the helical 
gears would keep each cylinder in contact 
with one end bearing. 


Helical gears 
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A unique plate-fixing device is em- 
ployed, which enables plates to be 
changed with great rapidity. Quite a 
number of Waite presses have been 
equipped with automatic feeders, and as 
a criterion of speed, the double-medium 
size is running and giving excellent regis- 
ter work at 3,500 per hour. This press is 
used by the French War Office, and 
there are seven machines in one British 
office. 


A GENERAL NOTE. 
There are in all the offset machines 


certain parts which are practically 
similar, and as such parts are already 
generally known, the direct rotary 


machines or upon flat bed machines, it is 
to describe them with each 
machine. These parts are the ink duct, 
distributing drum, distributors and 
inkers, the water trough, and dampers, 
and the lever—usuallvy actuated by a 
pedal on the feeders’ platform—to check 
the impression cylinder, lift the inking 
rollers, and stop the ink supply simul- 
tancously. 


unnecessary 


The Ink supply and distribution is 
generally performed by a duct having a 
blade which can be closed or opened un- 
equally at any part of its length by a 
series of screws, so that the heavier and 


_ roller 


lighter parts of the work can be fed with 
ink in suitable quantities. |The ink is 
carried from the duct roller by a vibrating 
to the distributing drum, and 
thence by intermediate rollers to the 
inkers. It is customary to have four 
inkers in use on double-demy machines, 
with forks for one or two more for excep- 
tionally heavy work. In describing each 
machine, only such points that differ from 
or amplify these arrangements are dealt 
with. The Damping Apparatus consists 
of a water trough and roller, the latter 
being governed by the gearing to revolve 
by very short increments, so that the 
amount of moisture can be reduced or 
increased to suit the character of the 
design, and the grain of the printing 
plate. From the trough roller a vibrat- 
ing roller, the dwell of which ts under fine 
regulation, carries water to the damping 
rollers which work on the plate. They 
are generally accompanied by a brass 
roller, which assists in giving pressure, 
but the main purpose of which is to collect 
from the dampers any dirt which has 
caught upon them from the plate. The 
damping rollers are often a source of 
trouble, because they become flattened by 
irregular pressure. This is obviated by 
making these rollers with a rubber core, 
and covering only with moleskin. 


Substratum for Carbon Transparenctes. 


o make certain that the tissue will 
remain on the glass support when 
making a carbon transparency it 

is necessary to substratum the glass. 
One of the best and quickest methods and 
one that has been used for a very con- 
siderable time in the Photogravure Class 
at the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving 
is to coat the glass with ordinary process 


enamel solution and then whirl the coated 
plate dry over a gas ring or heated plate. 
The sensitive surface is exposed both 
back and front to a strong light for three 
or four minutes, which renders the bi- 
chromated fish glue film insoluble. The 
bichromate is washed out of the film in 
running water and the plate is ready to 
receive the exposed pigmented image. 
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An Flour with the Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Year Book of America. 


By Anastigmat. 


Co_touR WorkK FIFTEEN TIMES AS 
PURCHASE-PULLING AS MONOCHROME. 


HIS delightful annual for 1914 is 
i before me, and I am having, in 


American phrasing, a good time. 
For that, all thanks to the editor. His 
name is Walter L. Tobey. It is not a 
very common name. The only bearer of 
it coming to the mind of the writer at the 
moment is the famous Uncle Toby, of 
Smollett’s novels. He, vou remember, 
was so large-hearted and wholly delight- 
ful that his one swear-word, though of 
course it had to be ‘‘handed in at heaven's 
chancery,” was ‘“‘blotted out by the 
Recording Angel witk a tear.” The 
same hearty and companionable spirit 
that animated Uncle Toby seems to be 
instinct in his namesake. I most 
warmly thank him, speaking unofħciallv, 
but warrantably, in the name of the plate 
making craft of this kingdom, for the 
abundant labours and the tactfulness and 
entire good judgment of which this book 
is the embodiment and fruition. The 
work is issued by the Graphic Art Press, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and sells at 21s. It is 
obtainable in Great Britain from the office 
of this journal, 12-14 Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. 

One extract in the book arrests our 
attention at once. Mr. Carl G. Percy, 
advertising manager, of Grosset and 
Dunlap, New York, deals with ‘‘Maga- 
zines and Books,’’ and has this word 
which really we must indent for promin- 
ence :— 

‘*In an experiment made by the large 

Chicago mail order houses it was found 
that full colour illustrations of mer- 


chandise produced fifteen (15) times the 
business brought by black and white 
illustrations.” 
He expresses his fiteen in the numerals as 
well as the letters; he wants to make no 
mistake about it. 
CAREFULNESS IN COLOUR COMBINATION. 


And in general he declared that the 
potency of colour is thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the men who have to do with the 
selling of books. Great care is exercised 
by book publishers in the selection of col- 
our combinations, illustrations and con- 
ventional designs, that the appearance of 
the book may correctly reflect the atmos- 
phere of the work. So that he thinks 
some printers or engravers ‘‘may do 
worse than study some of their (Ameri- 
can) illustrated books for ideas as to 
appropriateness of design and use of 
colour.” Don’t misunderstand me. He 
is not suggesting that this is any less 
necded in America than elsewhere. He 
tells us that The Metropolitan Magasine 
was the first publication of national im- 
portance to employ offset colour printing 
processes on its cover. 

Here is one obvious counsel, but 
none the less valuable. ‘‘To determine 
the sales value of any (cover) pictures, 
study the display on any news stand. 
The cover which commands your atten- 
tion when vying with dozens of others 
may be counted unusually good.”’ 

Facing this short article is another sug- 
gestion—a mechanical subject, printed in 
a medium shade of blue and trimmed to 
leave no white margin, giving a blue 
print effect. As it appears here, we see 
the lettering and illustrations all in white 
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on a black ground. I note that Ameri- 
can manufacturing firms seem increas- 
ingly to be using sectional catalogues, 
and ‘‘another plan worthy of note is the 
use of supplemental drawings to suggest 
the mechanical action, or to bring out 
several sets of special parts in the same 
retouching.’” 


A YEAR’S TRIAL. 


Edward Epstean’s article tells how 
Hoe’s and the New York Sunday Sun 
experimented with rotary intaglio for 
nearly a year before it was put to use. 
The cylinder of their machine is ‘‘more 
than a foot in diameter.’’ The copper 
plate carries four etchings, each of a size 
to occupy a page in a modern newspaper. 
It is a ten ton press. 

He speaks of the knife as sharp edged. 
I wonder if this is quite carefully ex- 
pressed. It is the practice of Intaglio 
Patents, Limited, in this country, to 
move their knife up and down as well as 
to move it laterally, so as to slightly 
round the knife edge, and it seems doubt- 
ful if one should speak of the knife as 
very sharp; or even speak of it as exactly 
scraping the cylinder. It appears to be 
prevented by an tinterposing film of ink 
from actually scraping its face with anv- 
think like sharp contact. 


The revolving cylinder, he tells us, 
squeezes against a hard rubber cylinder 
with a force equal to many men’s weight. 
The paper passes between the cylinders 
thoroughly warm and dry. 

John E. Hickey, of the Barnes- 
Crosby Company, dealing with photo- 
gravures, advises the use of photo- 
gravures on blotters; for the coated stock 
blotters necessary to give half-tone its 
best chance, have indifferent blotting 
qualities. 

Incidentally, he talks of a cheaper 
photo-gelatine process, in which a speci- 
ally treated gelatine plate is used. “‘This 
plate is made from a photographic nega- 


tive placed on a press built for the 
purpose and the impression is made 
direct from it.” Have they been im- 
proving somewhat upon our methods of 
collotype ? 


* + + * + 


THE Boox’s TEN SECTIONS. 


The Year Book is divided into ten sec- 
tions. First comes one entitled 
‘‘Editorial and Review”; “Engraving 
and Plate Making,’’ which follows, ‘is 
edited by Edward Epstean; ‘‘Typo- 
graphy” is edited by A. V. Fitzgerald; 
‘‘Press Room,’’ W. S. Carroll; ‘‘Paper 
and Supplies,’’ by Charles D. Jacobs; 
“The Bindery,” by E. Woodman 
Palmer; and a section on ‘‘Office and 
Plant Efficiency,’’ by Edward B. Passano. 
Hamilton (its place of production), New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Baltimore 
are the habitats of these different editors. 


In the first section, ‘‘Editorial and Re- 
view,” Mr. Tobey has a foreword 
acknowledging what wonderful help 
came to him when a great flood swept 
through the Miami Valley early in 1913. 
“Immediately the loss to our plant be- 
came known a different kind of flood 
overtook us—letters of goodwill, subscrip- 


stion orders, and offers of co-operation.”’ 


Continuing his short article, Mr. Tobey 
assures us that the various writers in the 
volume are ‘‘unquestionable authorities 
in their lines.” 


He adds quite correctly, that the 
volume is distinctive in that it brings 
closely together the interests of the pro- 
ducer and user of printing. “This is 
accomplished by classified departments.” 
“If vou are an engraver vou will find illus- 
trations, inks, papers, and colour 
schemes to draw upon for models in your 
own work. lf vou are a publisher or 
advertiser, use the information and ex- 
hibits you find in this volume for the 
advancement of your own products.” |I 
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should remind the British reader that the 
American uses the term ‘‘publisher’’ to 
represent the owner of any newspaper or 
journal whatsoever. The word has not 
the precise suggestion of book distributor 
which attaches mainly to it in this 
country. 


THAT TALISMANIC WORD. 


There ts something worthy attention in 
Britain in another passage in this first 
section. The editor of the Inland Printer, 
Mr. A . H. McQuilkin, notes that some 
engravers complain that the public will 
not pay for any ultra refinements in col- 
our effects, while good business can be 
done by crude, flashy colour productions. 
But he adds: ‘‘In sharp contrast are a 
number of engraving houses which are 
producing work of singular beauty and 
originality, selling vast quantities of their 
product and at intervals enlarging their 
premises, buying more ground, building 


additions, and installing equipments or 


the latest and best of every kind. To 
reconcile these diversities seems a little 
difficult at first, but it would appear that 
the talismanic word ‘salesmanship’ is the 
solution. 

Yet another word in this first section 
has value for us. It is that in which Mr. 
Henry Lewis Johnson reviews the year’s 
accomplishments. He notes that the 
first Mertens process to be installed in 
America has been put into a large private 
printing plant. ‘‘The final step in the 
process is a large perfecting press which 
prints both the intaglio plates and the 
type work in separate formes.’’ Mr. 
Johnson proceeds to lay stress on the 
value that exhtbitions prove to the craft 
—in establishing standards and increas- 
ing the use of printing as compared with 
other means of conducting business. He 
adds that in recognition of ‘‘this con- 
structive era in advertising an important 
part of this volume is devoted to classified 
departments and exhibits of advertising. 
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Stupy “WuatT Is To FOLLow.’’ 


There are new conditions of business, 
he notes, and ‘‘these new conditions 
mean that the engraver must be more 
than an engraver, the printer more than a 
printer. The engraver must not know 
only how to make certain kinds of plates, 
but he must know what is best to obtain 
certain kinds of results to meet the con- 
ditions. Every other artisan must know 
about the work which precedes his and 
what is to follow.” 


That last caution regarding the work 
that is to follow is exactly the urging that 
Mr. A. J. Newton, ex-Principal of the 
L.C.C. School of Engraving, has so often 
enforced. ‘‘One should always think of 
what is to be done with what one is 
producing,’’ he has insisted time and time 
again. In that he has spoken not simply 
as the theoretical instructor: he has 
spoken as the successful manager. 

This first section, furthermore, con- 
tains a great amount of information 
about associations or clubs of business 
men connected with the graphic arts. 


(To be continued.) 


A Presentation. 


R. FRANK VAUGHAN, who has been 
M appointed Principal of the Book 
Illustration Department of the 
City of Dublin Technical Schools, was on 
Friday evening last presented by the 
students with an aneroid barometer as a 
mark of appreciation for his attention and 
work as teacher of the Photo Mechanical 
Classes at the School of Art, Liverpool. 
The presentation was made on behalf of 
the students by Mr. Lofthouse, and ex- 
pressed the students’ regret at his going, 
and hoped that in his new sphere he 
would be happy and successful. 
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The Foundry. 


By Ion. 

HE Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book is out. It comes from the 
Graphic Arts Press, Hamilton, 

Ohio, and this sixth volume sells like the 
previous volumes, at 21s. [It is obtain- 
able from the office of this journal, 12—14 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

C. S. Partridge deals with electrotyping 
and says that not all American duplicators 
are prepared to admit that lead is better 
than wax moulding, but what has hap- 
pened is that the wax moulders have been 
led to improve their product. He shows 
a reproduction by lead process and one by 
wax with wet lead metallising, and asks 
us to tell which is which. I givé my vote 
for the one on the right being from the 
lead. Wet lead metallising, however, 
surely is not quite a fair representation of 
wax moulding; the ordinary metalliser 
is a powder which one would think 
stopped out more detail. 

Mr. Partridge has a good word for the 
Roval black lead wet machine, which 
takes in ‘‘eases’’ or “boxes” at one end 
and delivers them duly metallised at the 
other at the rate of one a minute. He 
describes as notable the Royal stopping- 
out machine, which does away with hot 
irons—the building-up irons of general 
practice—and scrapers and other agents, 
and eliminates all danger of spattering 
the mould. 

Naturally he fastens on the great im- 
portance of the lead moulding advance, 
whereby subjects up to 18x30 can be 
moulded in lead at one operation instead 
of by successive steps. 

There is a mysterious allusion to a new 
improved finishing machine now being 
‘tried out’? in New York and Chicago, 
which is expected to revolutionize the 
finishing end of the business. 

“A new material for printing plates,’’ I 


ze 


read, ‘‘is being advertised as clichite, a 
substance which resembles celluloid and 
is extremely durable. The matrix is 
made from the same or similar material. 
The matrix sheet is made plastic by the 
application of heat, after which an im- 
pression of the engraving or type is made 
therein by pressure. When cold, the 
matrix is ready for casting, which opera- 
tion is performed by laying a sheet of the 
softened clichite on the matrix and 
subjecting it to pressure. The printing 
plate so produced is then cemented on a 
wooden or metal block and is ready for 
printing. The advantages claimed for 
this process are perfect accuracy of repro- 
duction, economy of time and of material, 
extreme durability of the plate, and exact 
register of colour plates.” 

The new Steceletto brought out by B. 
Dellayana & Co., is a combine of three 
specialities. The foundation Fry stereo 
is tougher than ordinary; it is poured 
upon a plaster mould which is not the 
ordinary Dalziel mould, although the firm 
paid a large sum for all Dalziel formule ; 
and have at different times done a great 
deal of Dalziel work. The third spectality 
is the most important of the three. Mr. 
Titchener, the works manager of the Shoe 
Lane branch, has now for years been 
experimenting in nickel steel deposit. 
He was a long time getting the exact 
result desired; but appears now to have 
succecded up to his fullest hopes. The 
stereo thus compounded and worked from 
this plaster is exceedingly hard when 
coated by the process of this particular 
nickel steel operation, and it can be sold 


of 


at about 30% less than electro. 


It is a long time now since Mr. 
Titchener was working away day by day 
in the foundry which the firm then oper- 
ated at Plough Court, where Mr. Wyllie 
is now electrotvping. There was a bad 
fire at this branch and the premises were 
not re-started by Messrs. Dellagana. 


My Causerte. 


‘¢wwr’vE got a process joke for you,” a 
l Fleet Street friend told me to-day. 
Not a joke for a popular journal, 
but whimsical enough for a technician. 
It was as to a process establishment in 
one of the four countries of the Kingdom 
which I won’t name, but which was not 
England or Scotland, or Wales. The 
head of the concern might be modern 
enough in many ways, but ‘‘Would you 
believe it?” said my friend, ‘‘he never 
would allow any but common carpenter’s 
glue to be bought for the enamel printing 
on zinc.” | thought Shem, Ham and 
Japheth, Ltd., were the last who stuck to 
carpenters’ glue for that work. 

I hear that one of London’s leading 
photographers has been experimenting, 
or at any rate has been the inspirer of 
certain experiments by others in regard 
to colour work in rotary photogravure, 
and that the old standing trouble with 
register has been largely solved as the 
result of what he has done. I give the 
rumour with all cautious reserve. There 
has been probakly no braneh of the print- 
ing art in connection with which more 
loose and inaccurate statements have been 
made, than have circulated in reference 


to rotary intaglio. There has been 
one terminological inexactitude after 
another. At the same time the mere fact 


that the one who is credited with this im- 
provement is not known to have been per- 
sonally a practical worker in intaglio 
cylinders is of itself nothing against the 
possibilities of the story. 

Rotary gravure colour printing has 
been waiting for an addition to make it 
perfectly adaptable to our needs, and 
perhaps quite a slight addition may serve 
the purpose. 

One New York Sunday paper is now 
carrying an illustrated section made up 
of intaglio illustrations and type work. 
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The pictures are in rich colour and fine 
detail, though printed on common news 
stock. There is, too, wonderful machine 
intaglio in the Ledger, of Philadelphia— 
that great city where they make the 
lawyers and love the brethren. 

I hear that the first Mertens process 
equipment has been installed in a large 
private printing plant in the United 
States. The final step in this process is 
a large perfecting press, which prints 
both the intaglio plates and the type 
work in separate formes. I notice that a 
writer in the American Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year Book says, apropos of this: 
“It is often predicted that our daily 
papers wili be produced in this manner, 
but it still remains for some metropolitan 
(t.e.. New York) daily to lead in this 
enterprise. ” 

One hardly expected to find an assur- 
ance that wood engraving is largely re- 
viving in the catalogue work of the 
States. But we are told this is the fact, 
and that it is particularly true of mail 
order literature. The wood blocks being 
easily printable on any sort of stock, en- 
able many cheaper and lighter qualities of 
paper to be used, and this saves a great 
” costs. The great 
clearness of the wood seems to be appre- 
ciated. 


deal in “mailing 


Yet I think if artists were encouraged 
to give more time and more pains to their 
drawing, strong line work would be about 
as satisfactory as wood, even in regare to 
the sharpness of definition. | Wood has 
some other splendid qualities, for which 
it deserves to be most highly valued; but 
the mere matter of sharpness of defini- 
tion is not that on which its claim to our 
regard peculiarly rests. 

One gets some surprises in American 
plate studying. Developments are not 
always rushed as one is apt to think 
everything American must surely pe. 
F. E. Ives made a set of three-colour half- 
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tone plates in 1882, and then for about 
nine or ten years America went to sleep 
so far as three-colour was concerned. I 
am not sure even that a second effective 
set of three-colour half-tones was made in 
all that time. 

Similarly I find from the Graphic Arts 
Year Book that the first wet blacklead- 
ing machine that was made for electro- 
typing in the U.S. was for several years 
the only machine of the kind that was in 
operation. But the process is now very 
widely used. 

Blacklead in an impalpable powder is 
introduced into a tank of water. The 
mould is laid flat in this tank. The water 
and black lead mixture are agitated, a 
nozzle and pipe, reciprocating and oscilla- 


ting, and suspended from a universal 
joint are forced against the mould, and 


the discharge has power enough to carry 
the lead into every part of the mould. 
The moisture is sufficient to wash out the 
surplus lead, not adhering to the wax 
surface. So the agitating and washing 
carry off all the surplus, leaving but a 
film, thin as gold leaf, coating the wax. 
The mould is untouched during the opera- 
tion by anything but the blacklead mix- 
ture. 


N April 21st six new boys who have 


School Notes. 
gained trade scholarships were 


admitted to the L.C.C. School of 


Photo-Engraving to receive a two-years’ 
course of instruction in photo-engraving. 
These scholarships are of the value of 46 
for the first year, and £4.15 for the second 
vear with free tuition. The boys are 
taught the commoner methods of photo- 
engraving, Including line negative mak- 
ing by wet plate, line etching, and some 
practice will be given in half-tone 
reproduction. It is the intention of the 
instruction that it shall give a general 


r3 


S 


practical knowledge of the processes in 
order that the boys can specialise after- 
wards in some particular branch. The 
school is equipped with appliances which 
are exactly similar to those in use in the 
trade, so that the boys will have the 
advantage of carrying our the operations 
under trade conditions. Instruction is 
given in elementary chemistry and 
physics in relation to the craft, and in 
order to prepare boys for the more 
artistic branches of the work, there is 
also instruction in drawing. The general 
education of the boys is maintained 
throughout the course. 


The 12 boys who joined last year now 
enter upon their second year course, and 
the majority of them are becoming quite 
efficient workers, considering their age. 
Two of the number are following a course 
of technical photography, which course 
includes copying by daylight and artificial 
light, the intelligent application of the 
various kinds of dry plates, colour 
screens, etc., the working of the usual 
photographic printing processes, photo- 
graphy for catalogue illustration, lantern 
slide making, and a knowledge of the wet 
plate process. 


The first year boys have instruction 
for 12 hours a week in trade work, and 
the second year boys 20 hours. We can- 
not help thinking that it would pay some 
of the masters and managers of the 
various trade houses to keep their eves on 
these bovs with a view to emploving them 
at the expiration of their time at the 
school. It must not be thought that 
these boys when thev leave the school at 
the age of 16 are experienced workmen, 
as they are not. They lack trade experi- 
ence, but they possess a good ground 
work of the trade they are to enter, ana 
should prove of great value in intelli- 
gently assisting men who have obtained a 
position and are already working in the 
trade. 


ST. BRIDE'S STUDENTS’ CONCERT. 


T. BRIDE is going strong. It is developing 
S esprit de corps. We saw the proof of this 
on Friday, May 1st. On that night was 

held the first of what we are sure will be annual 
students’ concerts. The Principal, Mr. Riddell, 
was in the chair, and supporting him were Mr. 
Percy Squire (Messrs. Kidd & Co.) representing 
the Governors of St. Bride; Mr. F. W. Lewis and 
Mr. A. J. Newton, representing the Printing 
School Committee (of which Mr. Squire, by the 
way, is also a member); Mr. J. C. Smaile, who 
has just presented what will probably be an 
epoch-making report in printing education to the 
London County Council; and many others well 
known in the craft. The programme, of course 
produced in the School, was an excellent example 
of artistic typography; and the way it was 
rendered by the students was an equally creditable 
display of the vocal capabilities of the men of St. 
Bride. Clearly the students can evidently play 
well, as we all know they can work well. Mr. 
Whetton proposed ‘‘The School” in a felicitous 
short speech, testifying to the high quality of the 
work turned out. Mr. Squire responded, and de- 
clared that the year’s work of the new Principal 
had been most markedly successful, and he felt 
sure presaged much more important achievement 
yet. He appealed to the students to stick to the 
School; it was perhaps more important than 
some of them might realise that they should do 
this; for many things were in the air. There 
were sure to be notable developments. Mr. 
Harrap proposed “The Visitors’’; they hoped to 
see them coming more frequently. He took the 
opportunity to emphasise that every instructor at 
St. Bride was a thoroughly practical man. Mr. 
Frank Colebrook replied, and spoke some encour- 
aging words to the students. Mr. Quinn pro- 
posed "The Printing School Staff’ in a very 
excellent speech, Fhe Principal replied. He laid 
stress that what students of St. Bride were urged 
to do was to develop initiative and character. 
They should aim, and did aim, to train men to be 
future leaders in the craft—men competent, con- 
He added that the School 
In the adjoining room 
A feature 
was a double-demy sheet bearing eight pages of 
photo-engraved blocks, each of a different: char- 
diferent firms. They 
paper in matt ink, 
test even for experienced 


sistent, and sincere. 
came of age next year. 


was a fine display of students’ work. 


and all made by 
dull art 


acter, 
printed on 
an ėxacting 
A sheet of colour work consisting 


were 
always 
journevinen. 
of four sets of three-colour half-tone blocks made 
by different firms, each with its distinct colour 
scheme, and printed satisfactorily on this single 
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sheet ; also a frame with some very fine examples 
of photo-litho work. Many of the blocks used to 
feature the typographic specimens were produced 
by the Bolt Court (L.C.C.) School of Engraving. 


SWAIN'S ANNUAL DINNER. 

Eons Annual Dinner is a function which 

few connected with the firm care to miss. 

Like all its predecessors, this year’s was 
“better than any previous one,” it was the best 
that Frescati’s could provide, and was fully at- 
tended by the staff, all the members of the direc- 
torate, and a large number of distinguished 
visitors, and was carried out under the happiest 
of circumstances. The musical programme was 
excellently chosen, and the performers of the best 
—every item, without exception, being encored ; 
and the speeches were full of interest. Needless 
to say, the programme itself formed an admir- 
able example of Swain’s designing and colour 
work, and the musical items included the names 
of Miss Grace Powell, Miss Rosa Loader, Mr. 
Jack Munday, Mr. Bromley Carter, Mr. Charles 
Compton, Mr. Oliver Daley (conjuring), Mr. A. 
Dargavel (violin solos), and Mr. A. M. Ransom 
(piano). 

Everything conduced to the enjoyment of those 
present and the whole thing went with a swing. 

After the usual loyal toast had been proposed, 
the Chairman (Mr. John Brewer) called upon 
Mr. Hayward to propose the toast of ‘‘The 
Firm.” 

Mr. W. Haywaerp (who was received with loud 
applause) said it was once again his privilege to 
propose the toast of the evening—''The Firm,” 
coupled with the names of Mr. Brewer, Mr. 
Dargavel, and Mr. Holt—and that it afforded 
him very great pleasure to do so. He pointed 
out the necessity of keeping pace with the times, 
especially with regard to photogravure work, 
which is the latest process the firm has success- 
fully introduced. 

Tue CnairRMaNs (who had a very hearty recep- 
tion) replied, thanking everybody for the verv 
kind way in which they accepted the toast, and 
hoped they would all be able to meet again next 
year in the best of health and enjoy another such 
evening as they were having. 

Mr. A. DarGavet (who also received an en- 
thusiastic reception) said: “I 
what l have said on similar occasions, and that 
is, that I much the good feeling 
which us all; the good feeling 


can only repeat 


value very 
between 
which enables us to come together on such a 
pleasant occasion and helps us, during the vear, 


eNists 


to run the business so successfully. 
“As vou know, the directors of this company 
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are fairly well loaded up with responsibility in 
running such a large concern; but the assist- 
ance they receive from a very willing and helpful 
staff, whose intelligence I consider is on a very 
high level indeed, makes their task compara- 
tively a light one, at all events a pleasant one. 
I think everyone realises that so long as we pull 
together we are working for the common good 
and urging the good old ship of Swains on a 
steady voyage of progress and prosperity.” 

Mr. W. J. Hort (who was received with loud 
applause) said: ‘' I have a lot of applause, but I 
am afraid there is nothing left for me to say. 
You see our Chairman and Mr. Dargavel have so 
fully explained the whole matter to you, that 
there is nothing left for me to tell. I will not 
repeat, but I can fully endorse what the Chair- 
man and Mr. Dargavel have already said, and I 
thank you one and all for the assistance you 
have given me in the past vear, and I only hope 
we shall continue to go on as we have done in the 
past, and I am sure we shall come out on top.”’ 

Mr. FrReD CumBerS in a humourous speech 
proposed the health of ‘‘The Visitors,” which 
was responded to by Mr. Bennett, Mr. Reveirs, 
Mr. Watson, and Mr. Hutchinson. 

During the evening the Chairman announced 
that he had received a telegram sent on behalf 
of Mrs. Swain and the members of the family 
expressing their best wishes for a pleasant even- 
ing to everybody present. 


T Penrose New CATALOGUE. —AIl interested 
in process will heartily welcome the cata- 
logue just issued by the process supply 
house of Messrs. Penrose & Co., for it is claimed 
to be the best, most complete, and up-to-date 


catalogue vet produced for the process engraver. 
Somehow or other a catalogue such as this 


takes an enormously long time to produce, every- 
thing has to be thoroughly overhauled and re- 
vised and brought down to time of issue, and we 
see that the compilers of this catalogue do not 
intend to be beaten, for they have cancelled some 
of the entries in the earlier portion of the same, 
so as to bring them into line with the latest re- 
quirements. 

The catalogue is on a new plan, and is separ- 
ated into departments by specially coloured card 
separators with the name of the department 
clearly printed on a tab, so that the customer 
may turn up to any department with the utmost 
despatch and certainty. 

The completeness may be judged from the fact 
that it has separate departments for each of the 
following :— 

Cameras, Screens, Dark Room, Re-touching, 
Printing and Etching, Engraving and Mounting, 


Machinery, Presses, Photogravure, Collotvpe, 
Lithography, Materials and Chemicals. 

Here then is an encyclopwzdia for the process 
trade, and one that can be fully relied upon, for 
the publishers have spared no pains in order to 
make it as perfect and thorough as possible. 
Our advice to process houses is to get it by all 
means, though of course the expense of produc- 
ing a catalogue of this kind must be very heavy 
indecd, and we should suppose that Messrs. Pen- 
rose will not want to scatter them broadcast— 
though they will be well pleased to place them 
where they will be of use. To meet the needs of 
customers who are interested in one department 
only, Messrs. Penrose also issue the various sec- 
tions bound as individual catalogues, therefore 
intending purchasers may ask for any particular 
section in which they are interested. 


M =s Joun Rovie & Sons, the makers of 
the well-known machinery and tools for 
process engravers, send us a copy of their 
neat little diary for 1914, which bears on its 
cover the following :—* To appreciate a Royal ma- 
chine is to use one,” and no doubt those who do 
use them very much appreciate them. The diary, 
like their tools, is well got up and very handy. 


T" ANCIENT House at Ipswich has evidently 
not lost any of its ability by age, and Mr. 

W. E. Harrison, the head of this famous 
printing house, is to be heartily congratulated 
upon the work being turned out. 

His booklet, ‘Evidence of Good Quality, is 
correctly named, for the examples contained 
therein are certainly work of which any house 
might be very proud, whether it be colour or 
black and white illustration, or just letterpress, 
it is all the same, a beautiful work, with real 
taste thrown in. We see many specimens of 
work of various kinds from all over the world, 
but rarely do we see anything better than this. 
Any house desiring something just better than 
they get should give the Ancient House at 
Ipswich a chance of showing what they can do. 


T" ELECTROTYPING DONE BY THE HOUSE OF 
Scott (Boston, Mass.) is certainly ex- 
tremely good, and when the extreme 

rapidity of their production is taken into account 

they are to be congratulated upon the quality of 
their output; electrotvpes in two hours is their 

"and this without extra charge; in fact, 


‘slogan,’ 
the two-hour service is their regular work. 

They tell us that it has taken two generations 
to perfect their steel-faced electrotvpes, but even 
so the time has been well spent, for thy are ex- 
tremely good, 
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# 
How Deeply Etched ? 


By Fred W. Gage. 


N consideration of this question, and 
as an essential point from which to 
start an intelligent comparison of 

the printing qualities of various half- 
tones, the query has been raised, ‘*What 
should be considered a standard depth of 
etching for half-tones of the usual stand- 
ard screens?” 

Questions of this sort are not to be 
answered offhand, nor decided by any 
rule-of-thumb methods. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether any more than fairly 
intelligent guessing would be possible 
without the recently invented Half-tono- 
meter, which, properly and carefully 
used, does give very accurate readings of 
the depth between dots of all sorts of 
half-tones. 

Now the writer does not concede that 
troubles met with in printing half-tones 
are nearly anywhere so often caused 
by shallow etching as by incorrect 
handling on the press. In the 
earlier days of photo-engraving, many 
plates were etched too shallow, an 
allowable printing depth at that time 
being considered far too shallow in 
these days. Unquestionably some 
few plates are not etched as deeply as 
they ought to be; but, on the other hand, 
lots of press cylinders are overpacked, or 
plates are ‘‘over-underlaid,’’ or blocks 
are warped and rocking, and the troubled 


c 


printer is willing cnough to blame the en- 
graver rather than his pressman. 

Merely as a matter of protection, there- 
fore, it behoves the photo-engraver to 
know that his plates are etched at least 
as deeply as some generally accepted 
standard would indicate, and in the hope 
of defining some such standard, the writer 
has carefully measured scores of new 
plates, covering each of the screens 
most commonly used, and the result is 
shown herewith in tabulated form. Each 
plate was measured in all portions of its 
surface, and inasmuch as practically 
every plate contained three general grada- 
tions of colour—high lights, middle tones 
and shadows, readings were taken 
accordingly. 

These readings showed quite a wide 
range in plates of the same screen and 
same general character, and the tabu- 
lated figures are the averages of the 
readings taken. 

HALF-TONE DEPTHS IN TEN-THOUSANDTHS 


OF AN INCH. 
55-Line 85-Line 100-Line 


Zinc. Zinc. Zinc. 
High Lights _... ... 80 46 32 
Middle Tones ... “s- 50 31 22 
Shadows... sil . 30 22 14 


100-Line } 120-Line 150-Line 175-Line 
Copper. Copper. Copper. Copper. 


High Lights ...26 25 22 18 
Middle Tones ...18 17 14 10 
Shadows... ...10 9 9 6 
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Some very curious facts were brought 
out in taking these readings. The Levy 
Halftonometer was used throughout, and 
kept carefully adjusted; but it was found 
occasionally that metal slightly wavy or 
‘‘buckled’’ (showing no defect whatever 
in printing quality) would affect the read- 
ings very materially, necessitating trying 
in many positions to determine a correct 


reading. 
Furthermore, there was a distinct 
difference between half-tones machine- 


etched and those hand- or trav-etched. 
This difference was most noticeable in the 
middle tones and shadow dots. 

Plates etched face up in a tray, as is 
still the practice in some shops, tested up 
the poorest of all. Those etched face 
down in a tray averaged a little better, 
but those machine-etched were so much 
better that it was deemed advisable to use 
tabulations of these figures only. 

Apparently the mechanical action of the 
fluid opens up or deepens dot spaces that 
would remain closed or else not etched 
deeply enough to print at all, in tray- 
etched plates, even though these latter be 
brushed as usual. 

The average difference between ma- 
chine-etched and tray-etched plates in 
plates of 150-line screen, was about 
5/ 10,000 of an inch, but it is only fair to 
say that not a single tray-etched plate 
(and the product of several different 
shops was tested) was so shallow as to 
be difficult to print under any normal con- 
dition. 

Many sets of  three-colour process 
plates were also measured, and (due per- 
haps to the greater amount of re-etching 
usually done on them), as a rule, every 
plate was found to be from ten to twenty 
per cent. deeper than the tabulated 
standard for one-colour plates of the same 
screen. 

Practically every plate on which re- 
etching had been done, showed an in- 


crease of depth in such portions, often to 
a degree largely in excess of the stan- 
dard depth for plates of that particular 
screen. 

Another fact noticed was that electro- 
types always measured just a bit less deep 
than the originals—even the most care- 
fully made nickeltypes showing a loss of 
from 2/10,000 to 4/10,000 of an inch as 
compared with the original. 

Having noted, as previously suggested, 
the very considerable differences in depth 
of half-tones of the same class, every one 
of which was, to every intent and pur- 
pose, a perfect printing plate, it is not the 
belief of the writer that every plate which 
will not measure according to these tabu- 
lated figures should be considered as 
defective. But it does seem to be con- 
clusively determined that any plate of a 
given screen which docs measure up to 
these figures is of standard depth, and 
that there could be no legitimate claim 
made by the printer as to such plate being 
“shallow.” 

Careful analysis shows that the differ- 
ence in so-called “hardness” of the hard- 
rolled copper furnished by the various 
metal supply houses, is practically a 
negligible factor, and, as a matter of fact, 
no plates, properly handled, should show 
wear because of any such slight differ- 
ence. 

But it is well worth vour attention to 
know that your plates are etched to 
standard depth, and it will greatly interest 
the writer, and our readers generally, to 
hear what other photo-engravers may 
have discovered along these lines, and 
possibly fixed as their standard. 

| This article appeared in the Photo- 
Engraver’? Bulletin, the organ of the 
American Process Engravers’ Associa- 
tion. It is of sufficient interest to cail 
for discussion and we shall be pleased to 
hear from any of our readers respecting 
it.—-Enp. ] 
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y Engraving Science and Service. 


OWEVER fluently advertising writers 
may discourse on the advantages 
or facilities of a particular en- 

graving house, there are certain funda- 

mental requirements, compliance with 
which constitutes true engraving service. 

Engravings are always a means to an 
end—whether it be adding attractiveness 
to an advertisement, illustrating a com- 
mercial booklet or a work of fiction; its 
purpose is to co-operate with the text in 
illuminating the writer’s meaning and 
making it more clear. 

This being the case, the story that is 
to be told has an important bearing on 
the style of illustration that accompanies 
it. A light bit of fiction, a society story 
for instance, is best served with dainty 
pen sketches. The work of Charles Dana 
‘Gibson and his success is a case in point. 

For a serious dramatic work, pictures 
‘done in oil reproduced in two colour are 
probably most appropriate. Every pur- 
pose has its style of engraving—one that 
suits it better than all others. And en- 
graving service worthy the name supplies 
that one. 

In more purely commercial work the 
same principle holds good. Milady’s 
jewelry and boudoir appurtenances call 
for “highlight” or sketchy pen effects if 
in one colour, or the daintiest of colour 
effects if conditions permit. Whereas 
a safe catalogue requires substantial half- 
tones, as does a machinery catalogue and 
similar heavy subjects. 

So far we have only regarded the sub- 
ject matter to be ilustrated—of almost 
equal importance is the preparation of the 
plates to comply with the printing con- 
ditions and the paper to be used. And 
last, but far from least, is the technical 
excellence of the work from the en- 


graver’s standpoint—the proper depth 
of etching, blocked and finished with 
scrupulous care. 

No engraving is a good engraving that 
does not comply with these conditions. 
No engraving is inexpensive unless it per- 
mits of the completion of the finished 
work with a minimum amount of super- 
vision on the part of high-priced execu- 
tives. 

And granting the existence of all the 
above enumerated excellences, the ser- 
vice is not worthy the name if the en- 
gravings are not delivered as promised— 
vexatious delays, held-up presses, dis- 
appointed customers, are the inevitable 
result of laxity in this way. 

Claims as to the low initial cost of 
phenomenal speed in execution, dwindle 
into insignificance as compared with the 
real essentials of economic service. 

This service is not a spontaneous 
growth. It is not something the details 
of which a buyer can evolve from his own 
inner consciousness. It is the result of 
years of experience in handling and solv- 
ing problems covering every exigency 
that can arise in illustrating—it can onlv 
be had from engraving houses where cap- 
able, conscientious executives have under 
their control ample equipment and skilled 
employees. 

Summed up in one paragraph, to put it 
in a nutshell, engraving science means 
the preliminary planning of the work as a 
Whole to eliminate unnecessary cost and 
at the same time give exactly the style, 
grade and finish of work to most econo- 
mically represent the advertised articles 
in the proper way to make the strongest 
appeal to the particular class whose trade 
is sought and delivered at the time pro- 
mised. 
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The Correction of Process Lenses for 
Light in the Extreme Violet. 


By P. G. Nutting, of the Eastman Research Laboratory. 


HEN an object is photographed 
W by the light of ordinary 
carbon arcs, the image is 

formed largely by light from the band 
extending from roughly .380 to .390 in 
wave-length in the extreme visible violet. 


Defective spherical correction is most 
to be expected, but on account of the 
rapid increase in both index and dis- 
persion with decreasing wave-length, any 
of the seven principal aberrations might 
be expected to increase rapidly in that 


FIG. 2. 


However, process and other photographic 
objectives are corrected ordinarily (for 
axial and oblique chromatism) in the blue 
at .480 to .500, no attention being paid 
the extreme violet. Glass indices are not 
given by the makers beyond wave length, 
.4047. It is of interest, therefore, to 
know whether or not good process lenses 
actually give good definition out at .380. 


region. As a matter of fact a test of one 
of the leading process lenses showed cor- 
rections fully as high in this region as in 
the blue. 

Prints of a test of a r1-in. Cooke Series. 
V lens are given in the accompanying 
figures. In the first (Fig. 1), not well 
photographed, the test object was half of 
a 55 line per inch half-tone screen pro- 
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jected by the 11-in. lens on the slit of a 
Hilger quartz ‘‘c’’ spectrograph, the 
source being a small carbon arc collimin- 
ated by an auxilary lens at the test 
object. 

The characteristic arc bands are seen 
at .358, .389 (head) and .420 considerably 
over exposed, but on the side of each 
band toward shorter waves, the definition 
is excellent, quite as good as in the green 
{.500 to .560) and better than in the red 
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at .650. 

In order to test definition given by the 
lens to the limit of the ultra violet trans- 
mitted by it, the arc source was replaced 
by a high power Tungsten lamp and the 
original test object by one made up of fine 
copper wires cemented on a plate. The 
test negative shows that the definition 
continues excellent out to .340 (Fig. 2). 

(By permission of the Photographic 

Journal.) 


Methods of Making the Working Screen 
Jor Machine Photogravure. 


HE screen used to print the lines in 
the carbon tissue in machine 
photogravure is generally a posi- 

tive copy of the negative one that is 
purchased, and copies have to be made 
from this by contact. 

There are three ways of making this 
copy, the first is to place the original 
screen in contact with the sensitive side 
of a process dry plate, a screw or vacuum 
printing frame being used for the pur- 
pose, so as to ensure perfect contact. 

The black 
are on the surface of the glass and can be 
absolute contact with the 
and so ensure micro- 


lines of the master screen 


brought in 
sensitive surface 
scopic sharpness. 

The exposure is made on a process 
plate by artificial light, and if the frame ts 
held about 13 feet away from an ordinary 
Osram lamp) should be approximately 
three seconds. The plate must be cor- 
rectly exposed and not over-developed, 
the development being carried out with 
the usual developer employed for line or 
screen negative making. The plate is 
fixed in a strong, clean, acid fixing solu- 
tion and if necessary cleared with a weak 


solution of the Iodine and Cyanide re- 
ducer. Frequently to obtain complete 
Opacity intensification must be employed 
and the best intensifier is = mercuric | 
bromide, the bleached image afterwards 
being blackened with silver cyanide. 

In the finished screen the transparent 
portion must be represented by perfectly 
clear glass, and be free from any deposit 
even when inspected under a strong mag- 
nifving glass. 

The second method, and one that gives 
perfect results, is to prepare the positive 
sereen by the carbon process, using for 
the purpose patent plate glass to support 
the transparency tissue. 

The third method is to coat patent plate 
glass with bichromate fish glue and ex- 
pose under the master screen, develop in 
warm water and then stain the image up 
with a strong mixture of flavacine and 
xylene red, or napthol green and flava- 
cine. ‘The glass support of the positive 
screen must be exactly the same size as 
the master screen, otherwise if the edges 
of the glass overhang they will be splin- 
tered and broken when the pressure is 
applied in the printing frame. 
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Photography for Tri-colour Blocks. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 

YRICOLOUR blocks are made by two 
methods, viz., the Direct and the 
Indirect. 

In the first method the screen negatives 


are made upon panchromatic process 
plates through the screen, much in the 


same way that ordinary screen negatives 
are made, except that each negative is 
made through a screen with the ruling at 
different angles—75° for yellow printer, 
45° for red, and 105° for blue. A blue 
violet filter is placed in front of lens (or 
behind it) for the yellow printer, a green 
filter for red printer, and a red filter for 
the blue printer. Instead of using dry 
plates, the Collodio Bromide Emulsion 
Collodion is used, and if the conditions 
are satisfactory the results are unsur- 


passed. 

By the Indirect method three negatives 
in continuous tone from the original one 
through the blue violet filter (yellow 
printer), one through green filter (red 
printer), and one through the red filter 
(blue printer), Panchromatic dry plates 
or Collodio Bromide Emulsion being 
used. From these negatives transparent 
positives are made, either upon process 
plates, or slow ordinary plates, then from 
these transparencies, ordinary black and 
white screen negatives are made, prefer- 
ably by wet collodion process, using the 
three screen angles, 75°, 459, 105°. 

Each of these methods has its advan- 
tages and advocates; some claim for the 
direct method that it is cheaper, three 
plates instead of nine, three operations 
instead of nine, speed of production is 
also claimed. 

For the indirect method it is claimed 
that there is more control over the correct 
reproduction of colour, and shades of col- 
our, and also that, taking into consider- 
ation the less time consumed in making 


the first three negatives (seconds instead 
of minutes) and the ease with which extra 
trials may be made, coupled with the con- 
trol that can be exercised in retouching 
negatives and positives, the indirect 
method is cheaper and quite as rapid. 
N.B.—Fine etchers favour this method. 
As regards the rivalry between pan- 
chromatic dry plates and collodio bromide 
emulsion, dry plates can be worked com- 
fortablv, and successfully, under circum- 
and that collodio 
emulsion is impossible. A 
is required for 
a proper 


stances conditions 
bromide 
higher degree of skill 
collodion emulsion as well as 
environment. 

Neither by the indirect method or the 
direct method can successful results be 
expected unless the apparatus and appli- 
ances are of the best. The camera must 
be absolutely rigid and fitted with facil- 
ties for locking on the stand, and the 
focussing arrangements, so as to obviate 
the slightest risk of movement between 
the first exposure and the last. The lens 
must be clhciently corrected for the spec- 
trum. The filters should be in flats, if 
not, rigid trials must be made to ascer- 
tain that images of identical size are pro- 
jected through the filters ; if gelatine film 
be used they should be placed in dia- 
phragm slot, not as a cap in front of or 
behind the lens. A cell for liquid filters is 
good, if the surfaces are optically worked. 

As for en- 
deavour to iluminate it, the best work ts 


the dark-room, do not 
done in total darkness by time and the 
thermometer. It is certainly nice to have 
a safe heht handy occasionally, but erect 
such a light in a place remote from the 
usual developing bench, and only invoke 
its aid to help in cases of emergency when 
it is necessary to get an idea as to the 
Exposure. | 
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Objects of the Association. 


(a) 


the interests of all persons engaged in the 


The furtherance and protection of 


trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 


ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions atfecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(e) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(D Vo form a provident fund or fund 
for the beneht of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and to 
guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in anv way the Association may 
think fit. 

(ft) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 
their collective interest and welfare. 


r4 


The Convention. 


nis first Convention of English 

Process Engravers has proved to 

be so successful that we shall be 

surprised if it does not become an annual 
fixture. 

OG! course the Printers’ Exhibition had 
brought many process engravers to the 
Metropolis, and probably helped to the 
success of the enterprise, but whatever 
contributed to the results there were 
several outstanding reasons for satisfac- 
tion, viz., the unanimity of purpose, the 
desire for co-operation, the determination 
to heip on the cause, and the growing 
confidence of the engraver in himself and 
In his fellow craftsman; these and other 
styrs of helpfulness give every encourage- 
meat to the officers of the Association t 
preson with the work they have in hand. 

The time fixed for commencing the 
Convention was ir o'clock, but the loss 
of the half hour or more before we got to 
work was a great misfortune, for it some- 
What hurried us at the end of the day. 

The Vice-President and the whole of 
the officers and Council of the Association 
were present to support the President 
(Mr. Arthur Cox) when he called the 
meeting to order, and with a few carefully 
chosen words he secured the attention of 
the the Vice- 
President (Mr. A. Dargavel), and called 
upon him te give an address of welcome. 

Mr. A. DarGaveEL (managing director, 
Jno. It is my 
pleasant duty to extend to vou on behalf 


company and introduced 


Swain and Son, Ltd.): 
of the President and Counci! of the Pro- 


cess Engravers” Association a very hearty 


say 
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welcome, and I am pleased to see such a 
representative gathering. The Printers’ 
Exhibition has afforded us a favourable 
opportunity of holding this Conference. 
I believe that in the absence of that at- 
traction many gentlemen here present 
might not have found a sufficient reason 
to bring them to London. Whether that 
be true or not, and whatever the circum- 
stances are that have brought you to- 
gether, I can only say we are very pleased 
you have come, and we very earnestly 
hope with your assistance to arrive, 
before the conclusion of our proceed- 
ings, at some practical and tangible decis- 
ion that will be for the benefit of the 
trade. 


In the early days of the Association, I 
was one of those who advocated going 
slowly. F believe in the natural evolution 
of events, and consider that to attempt to 
enforce reforms before they are due, is 
to court disappointment and failure. En 
the early days the Association was fairly 
strong, but on the other hand a fair num- 
ber of firms of importance were outside, 
and even those who were inside did not 
look upon each other with the same kind 
of confidence and goodwill that they do 
to-day. Consequently it was almost 
hopeless to attempt at that time to initiate 
reforms. 


But as I have said, I am not in favour 
of trying to hurry the natural evolution 
of events; but in our case evolution 
seemed to go on at a very slow pace, vet 
although we did some really good work, 
it was not until Mr. Cox came along 
with his educational propaganda on cost- 
ing, and the enthusiasm he threw into the 
work, that interest in the Association 
began really to awaken. With that 
renaissance, however, we have had a 
large influx of new members, so that to- 
day we are in a strong and healthy 
condition, 


Now that we are in this robust con- 
dition and have confidence in the Associa- 
tion, and faith in each other, what are we 
going to do? I think you will admit it is 
as well for a trade like ours to have an 
organisation to watch over its interests 
and to organise such improvements in its 
conditions as may be found practicable 
from time to time. 


It has taken us some time to realise 
that we cannot hope to have our own 
rights respected unless we respect the 
rights of others. The savage thinks only 
of himself ; consequently his life is always 
in danger. We as civilised men can give 
some thought and consideration to the 
rights of our fellow men, and by co- 
operating in a genuine, broad-minded 
way, can bring about a higher sense of 
security in the possession of our busi- 
nesses, and so reach a higher state of con- 
tentment and happiness all round. I am 
sure if you are sincere in your efforts to 
help your competitors, they will be equally 
sincere in helping you. I do not propose to 
delay proceedings any longer. I will just 
say that if anything is to be done, it rests 
with you to do it. Perhaps the Council 
have not done very much, but they have 
done something; they at any rate have 
kept the Association alive, so that it 
exists to-day as an instrument you can 
use for the benefit of the trade should vou 
choose to do so. (Applause.) 

The Secretary (Mr. A.Walmisley) said 
the present conference was the outcome 
of that held in January, when it was 
unanimously agreed that the question of 
taking at least one definite step should be 
left to a future conference. This was the 
conference now being held. Among 
those present to-day were at least eight 
firms who had never before been to any 
of the meetings of the trade. (Cheers.) 
He hoped this increased interest in the 
affairs of the trade would result in an 
increased membership of the Association. 
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He was sorry to keep drilling this point 
into them; but except the Association the 
trade had nothing in the way of a central 
controlling body. He looked forward to 
the time when the Association would have 
its central office somewhere in Fleet 
street, and a referee or arbitrator some- 
where to whom they could resort to settle 
disputes. He hoped the meeting to-day 
would result in their deciding to take one 
definite step forward, if only a small one. 


The Secretary concluded by reading, 
amidst applause, a list of the firms repre- 
sented, and letters from those who had 
Written expressing sympathy and regret- 
ting their inability to attend. 

Mr. ARTHUR Cox, President of the 
Association, who was well received, said 
it fell to him to talk to them once more 
upon the old, old story of the importance 
of the costing side of the business of 
a process engraver. The governing 
factor of the cost of process engraving 
was, first of all, the labour. This was 
familiar, but it is a song that will bear 
repeating. = Labour their main 
material, they might sav, which we were 
The commodities we 


Was 


buving and selling. 
buy and sell are not nearly of so much 
consequence as the value of the labour we 
have to pay for week by week. 

We have another cost which is an ex- 
serious over-riding 
The over-riding expenses of a 


tremely one—our 
expenses. 
business are either looked upon by firms 
as being something of a very, very com- 
plex nature, and requiring a tremendous 
lot of figuring out to understand,—or 
they are treated as absolutely uncon- 
sidered trifles, and as something that will 
look after themselves. It is not a matter 
of serious complication, nor a matter that 
can be It is a matter of 
extreme seriousness, and it is a matter 
of extreme simplicity. Of course, it can 
be made as complicated as ever a man 
to make it. But there is a 


overlooked. 


wishes 
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governing factor which rules it, and can 
be taken as a basis, and upon that rough 
basis you can elaborate to your heart's 
content, and get down to the verv bottom 
of everything. 

This process engravers’ costing system 
as it stands now, and as it is published, 
is so cut down and simplified that some of 
us thought it was silly to publish it in 
such a simple form. It did not look 
enough. Still we hear of a firm who com- 
plain because it is so complicated. 

I heard only vesterday of a firm who 
Were saying at the costing office at the 
Printing Exhibition that the process 
engraver’s costing system was so com- 
plicated they could not follow it. If they 
cannot follow that, I don’t know what 
It is simply a 
matter of common sense. It is a matter 
of a pencil and paper and a few figures, 
and of keeping statistics. 


they are going to follow. 


Many people will confuse a costing 
system with a selling system. <A costing 
system has nothing to do with the selling 
side of the question. It is purelv a 
matter of finding out what the stuff that 
vou are producing is actually costing 
vou. .\s to What you are going to sell it 
for, when vou have discovered what it 
costs vou, that is a matter for yourselves 
to decide. I always feel that when a man 
knows what a thing is costing him, he ts 
not likely to sell it for loss. He may 
sometimes feel he must do this, but he is 
not going to do it as a business proposi- 
tion. 

There are firms who have put it to me 
in this manner: “*T have tried this system 
of the Association and I have gone into 


my figures of cost. But it is ridiculous— 


forif we charged in accordance with what 


these figures show I should do no busi- 
"That is a rather extraordinary 
way of putting it. 


ness.’ 
A man says he has 
gone into his cost, and having realised 


what his cost is, he also realises that if he 
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charged for his work a figure sufficient to 
make a profit on what that cost repre- 
sents, he would do no © business. 
(Laughter.) It strikes me, that is exactly 
What he should do — no 
(Laughter.) If he cannot sell his work 
for more than it is costing him, he would 
be better out of business, and he would 
be better off. (Applause.) 


business. 


One of the delegates asked what was to 
be done in a case where an engraver 
recognised that he was losing on the 
work he did for a particular customer ? 

The Chairman rephed that if a man 
chose to work at a loss there was nothing 
to stop him, but his competitors had a 


When he 


night to complain. found he 


was losing on a customer he must 
either decide to go on as a philan- 


thropist or else refuse the work at so low 
a price. In some Associations, if one of 
its members found himself badly used by 
a customer be advised the Association of 
the cyrcumstanees. (Hear, hear.) 

In discussing the question of fixing a 
12 inch Mr. Harop Hoop 


said it had always seemed ridiculous to 


minimum, 


him that they should take anything less 
for a block which was six square inches 


than they charged) for one of twelve 
square inches; there was not 2d. ditter- 


ence in the amcunt of labour. 

After lunch: the discussion on fixing a 
minimum size and price was continued, 
after which 

Mr. GREENHILL the 
ten of a minimum size and price for line 


introduced ques- 


work. Everything, he said, depended on 
the point of view from which they 
approached a matter of this kind. He 


had been very much impressed by an 
article which had appeared in the PROCESS 
ENGRAVER’S Moniuny, dealing with the 
trouble that lav at the root of a good 
many of the diMculties of the trade, the 
trouble, namely, that they did not suf- 
ficiently trust one another. They had been 


too ready to hear what someone else said 
a competitor was doing instead of asking 
that competitor about it in a frank and 
friendly way. They had been ready to 
beleve that the very folks who suggested 
these conferences, and associated help- 
fulness, were the worst sinners in cutting 
prices. Suppose even it were true, per- 
haps, they were not to be blamed on that 
account so long as no definite agree- 
ment was concluded; but once thev had 
come together and had agreed a figure, 
those who had agreed had of course no 
night to break faith. He appreciated 
what Mr. Cox had always said about cost- 
ing; but to his (the speaker’s) wav ot 
thinking the best line of action was the 
Just 
as they had now aecepted the principle 


adoption of certain minimum rates. 


that they would not go below 12 inches 
for line and tone blocks, so they should 
accept the principle that they would not 
eo below a certain minimum for price. 
They should get as much more as in view 
of the necessary incidental work in the job 
there no real 
logical argument against the principle ot 


was reasonable, but Was 


fixing a minimum. The Council, after 
careful discussion, had recommended a 
certain price per inch, with a minimum, 
that 
This figure already 


as the lowest rate anvone should 


accept for line work. 
obtained in most large houses, some had 
proposed that the minima should be about 


25°) higher; but it was felt that too 
drastic a change would not meet the 


wishes of the smaller houses, and it was 
uscless to consider any plan in which they 
the 
The matter of discount also should 


did not carry smaller houses with 
them. 
be settled. It was because he felt that if 
they could once establish one standard 
and stick to at, it would be such a real and 


substantial advance towards the unity ot 


interests and general co-operation so 
much needed among process engravers, 


that he was advocating the principle of a 
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minimum size and price for line work. He 
did not advocate it as an end, but as a 
beginning of sane business. 

Since he had last addressed them he 
had heard a good many opinions ex- 
pressed by different gentlemen now 
present. One had told him of a large 
publisher who declared that he would not 
mind paying a higher price for his line 
work provided he knew that other pub- 
lishers could not buy for less. That was 
the matter in a nutshell from the buyer’s 
point of view. 

Another remark that had been made to 
him was that the process trade naturally 
attracted people of artistic temperament, 
but of little or no business instinct. 

Some people seemed to think that if the 
suggested minimum rate was established 
many customers who now paid more 
would want to come down to that rate; 
but if a blockmaker was able now to 
obtain the satisfactory prices some did get 
for his line work, when it was well-known 
that some other blockmakers were doing 
line work at about half those prices, the 
higher priced man could the mere easily 
gain his higher price if the lower priced 
men raised their rates. If the suggested 
fheure could be established as the rate for 
the cheapest and commoner hnes of work 
they ought to automatically get a better 
price for work of a higher class of a 
special nature. 


It was interesting to note that on the 
Continent the rates for line work were in 
some respects higher than here, although 
the cost for labour was less. In Vienna 
the rate for line work up to 16 inches was 
sd. per inch, though, to be sure, over 16 
inches the rate was 3d. per inch. The 
minimum charge was 5s. Two subjects 
might be photographed together, but not 
more than two at this rate. “Fhe rate in 
Paris for line work was 25d. per square 
In Ger- 
with a minimum 


inch with a minimum of 2s. 6d. 
many the rate was 21d. 
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of 1s. 6d. ; but there they complained that 
prices were cut to such an extent that it 
was not possible to make any profit. 


The tendency in modern business was 
for the masters to get together and 
arrange minimum rates, so that he was 
not proposing any startling innovation. 
His proposal, if carried into effect, 
would bring great relief to many firms 
pressed with keen competition, and would 
be a considerable help to other firms who 
were not feeling the pinch so much. He 
would urge that a serious attempt to fix 
the rates proposed should be made. Per- 
sonally, he would go so far as to have a 
penal clause; but if a penal clause could 
not be introduced which would be 
accepted by the members as a whole, he 
urge that a rate should be 
agreed and that each and all should bind 
themselves by contract to observe it. He 
beheved that those who signed such a 
contract would stick to it. 


would still 


In discussion, one engraver said that 
in line work there was, as a rule, less 
room for the display of the artistic tem- 
perament than in other departments ; the 
work was more in the nature of a factory 
process and for that reason it would be 
easier to fix a rate; but if the rate were 
fixed as proposed, some firm might 
imagine it might pay to specialise on this 
work at a lower price. ‘There were 
already firms dealing in it at ridiculous 
sums. If a rate was fixed it would also 
be necessary to deal with the question of 
discounts. 

One speaker said he represented one of 
the firms who would like to see the line 
minimum rate fixed higher than the figure 
put before them. He was sorry to hear 
anvone sav that line work was a factory 
The line rate charged by some 
The present 


process. 
firms was a ridiculous one. 
proposal was only as a beginning; if it 
gave satisfaction it might be raised again 
later on. 
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The discussion continued some time 
longer. Eventually a resolution was 
carried that a minimum price for line 
work as recommended be agreed, subject 
to certain discounts to the trade, the par- 
ticulars of which the Council were to 
arrange. 


Mr. Harotp Hoop introduced the 
question of a fixed charge for piercing, 
stepping, or slotting. He said the rate 
of sixpence per pierce for all pierced holes 
and of fourpence for slotting or stepping 
seemed to be the lowest at which the work 
could be done. Sometimes the holes 
to be pierced were very large, and he 
thought a farthing per square inch with a 
minimum of sixpence would be ideal, and 
in the case of the slotting or stepping one- 
sixteenth of a penny per linear inch run, 
with a minimum of fourpence. 

The subject of the advantages of mem- 
bership of the Association was raised by 
Mr. Ashworth in an interesting paper, in 
which he dealt particularly at the outset 
with the supply houses. He thought the 
trade greatly in- 
debted to the enterprise of these firms. 
From the early days of the industry thev 
had spent much time and 
experiments and research work; and had 


engraving was very 


money on 
placed the results at the service of the 
craft. To-day the equipment and the 


plant obtainable in this kingdom was 
superior to that obtainable abroad, save 
as regarded the screens. For vears the 
supply houses had issued gratis books 
and pamphlets which had been of the 
greatest service to the trade, dealing as 
they had done with new inventions and 
labour saving appliances. Now could it 
that the 


Engravers? Association 


be arranged membership of 


CARRIED WITH IT A PREFERENTIAL 
POSITION 
in regard to charges made or service ren- 


The supply 
houses, from what he heard, would wel- 


dered by the supply houses. 


come an arrangement whereby their own 
competition with other chemical supply 


houses was somewhat mitigated. lf 
they could depend on the trade of the 
houses in the Association (and those 


houses virtually represented the whole 
trade), they would be able to buy in 
greater bulk, and presumably at closer 
prices; and there might be an arrange- 
ment for that benefit to be shared with 
the engravers in considerably reduced 
costs. 

Various other subjects came up for dis- 
cussion, such as the allowance to be made 
for duplicate plates ordered at the same 
time—The long, narrow plate—Cutting 
up and Mounting—Laving Tints, etc., 
ete., all of which were thoroughly con- 
sidered, and the feeling of the meeting 
taken in respect thereto, and recommenda- 
tions were made for the guidance of the 
Council in dealing with these matters. 

A very cordial vote of thanks was pro- 
posed to Mr. Cox for his many services, 
including his presidency that day. 

What I have done, said he, I have done 
that whatever could be at- 
tained for the welfare of the craft would 
be for my own personal 
The bulk of my money is invested in the 
Anything I 
can do to improve the general condition 
of the craft means improving my own 
affairs. T think that is the way the pro- 
cess engraver should look at it. 

Thanks were voted to the readers of the 
papers, and so the fist Convention came 
to an end, leaving a very beneficial im- 
pression upon the minds of all present. 


with one idea 
welfare also. 


process engraving industry. 


Price and volume are co-partners. 

Quality and service are co-partners. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. An 
engraver who totally disregards the stand- 
ard commercial value of the product he 
produces is a price cutter, no matter how 
low his cost. 
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The Printing Exhibition ops 2 ws 
and the Platemaker. 


By Delta. 


HE last Printing Exhibition but one, 
l that of 1906, held at the Agricul- 


tural Hall, may perhaps be said 
to have been the exhibition of the auto- 
matic feeder. The platemaking interest 
on that occasion was chicfy to see how 
successfully three-colour or four-colour 
could be carried through on fast two- 
revolution or on the finest stop-cylinder 
machines of, say, types like the Dawson 
Summit—what was the precision of 
register and what was the evenness of the 
quahty of work. 

The last exhibition, that of 1910, might 
also receive one label, the label of 
“olfset.” Offset certainly was not quite 
new, but it was then new enough and 
sufficiently unrevealed to the average 
printer in its possibilities, to be of salient 
interest. The platemaker’s concern then 
was to realise how far jobs would be 
transferred and = multi-duplicated for 
rubber-coated cylinder work in lieu of 
duplication of engraved and clectrotyped 
plates; and how far the public would 
decide to forswear briliant half-tone 
upon art coated paper and would prefer 
half-tone upon dull or matt surfaced 
paper; rag-made in its highest qualities, 
and made of all sorts of common sub- 
stances in its lowest grades. 

Well, a good deal of water has flowed 
under London Bridge and over litho- 
graphic damping rollers since 191o. 
Offset upon the whole has not advanced 
very greatly, at any rate in regard to 
being a competitor with the highest 
reaches of three-colour work. We have 
come to take the view that what offset 
has done has been to increase greatly the 
range of printable surfaces, but that it 
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has hardly added a new power compar- 
able to the older mode of printing half- 
tone in cases in which the utmost bril- 
lance was the desideratum. 

The exhibition of 1914 has had no one 
outstanding mark, which could be called 
its label, corresponding to the special 
intcrests of these last two occasions. Yet 
it has far exceeded all of them. It has 
been nearly as big as both of them, the 
last two, put together. Its exhibitors. 
have occupied nearly double the previous 
space, and they have compared well with 
the previous number. Mechanical 
feeders, of course, have been engaged 
upon beautiful work, and that apparently 
with entire success. Offset, too, we of 
course have had. Messrs. Penrose and 
Co. have shown upon their stand the 
Voirin French offset machine. This 
appears to be very successful in its actual 
working in certain printeries in or near. 
Paris. 

Insular patriotism may be forgiven for 
being more interested in Messrs. George 
Mann and Co.’s offset developments. 
They have shown a remarkable offset 
machine for delivering either two-colour 
printed, or perfected sheets, 1.e., sheets 
bearing printed work back and front, im- 
pressed at one operation. 

Waite and Saville’s offset and a num-. 
ber of other offset machines have been 
shown ; but from the point of view of the 
practical platemaker the chief interest has. 
been in the development of the process of 
preparing the offset plates. 

As I send off these notes I hear that the 
Otfset Litho, Company, of South London, 
has won the gold medal for offset; and 
that Messrs. Grass, of Fulham, have 


a. secured the | sis er.medal. . 
= : Sibari sayithe vime exhibit. 
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I am not sure 
I did see 
that of” Messrs. _Grass, and must con- 
ratdfate? thers apn the strength and at 
the Sdnfe’ tific’ thé “softness of their work. 
Their woodland scene with its bright 
poppy points and the girl’s head, nearly 
life size, printed on Dickinson’s Cordelia 
paper, attested their power and skill. 


Walking round the hall, I noted that 
Messrs. André and Sleigh were mainly 
responsible for a little book called ‘‘The 
Perfect Chain.’ The happy notion was 
to associate in this piece of publicity 
enterprisc, and to associate in the public 
mind, the various firms whose co-opera- 
tion it was suggested would ensure 
perfect illustrated three-colour printing. 

This little book argued the matter with 
much amplitude and precise instance. 
The man who had only a very vague idea 
of what three-colour was could learn a 
great deal from reading the article 
beginning ‘‘What is this three-colour pro- 
cess?’’ Turning over the pages he 
would learn later that ink should be 
stored at an even temperature of 60°, if 
possible ; and that printing matter should 
be allowed to dry naturally, but that 
Lorrileux’s ‘‘should be told the exact 
position” when this or any other desidera- 
tum could not be obtained. Their 
experience would provide means of 
obviating or else minimising trouble and 
loss. Similarly, a good deal was said in 
regard to the proper conditions for roller 
maintenance. Rollers should stand a 
week or two—a month or two if possible 
—in a box free from dust, being coated 
with solid oil while thus waiting their 
turn. The temperature and humidity of 
the press-room should be maintained as 
nearly even as possible. ‘‘Season your 


rollers, we say, but don’t over-season 
them. Don’t return them to the roller- 


maker simply because it is just so long 
since their last re-clothing ; it may be 


that they have just reached perfection.” 
Again, ‘‘Sometimes during a run it may 
pay to take one roller from a bunch and 
so let the rest work more freely.” This 
is the kind of thing which gives value 
and acceptableness to the mere advertis- 
ing booklet, and André and Sleigh are to 
be congratulated. 


* * * * 


On the whole the literature of this 
exhibition marked an advance, one would 
say, upon the literature of previous occa- 
sions. That would be more obvious in 
the case of such a thing as the Intertype 
machine—virtually a new and, as the 
makers claim, an improved Linotype— 
which had to state its case in precise 
terms, and did state it exceedingly well. 
But although the non-platemaking sec- 
tions had more opportunity of parading 
good and serviceable literature than we 
had, the platemaking craft was vet 
worthily represented by that which it dis- 
tributed at its stands. 


* * * x 


Very large three-colour was one feature 
of the Anglo Engraving Co.’s stands, and 


approprtately enough in the case of a firm 
so up-to-date the subject of one of their 


large plates is an aeroplane. We have 
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on this stand an adequate representation 
of the various kinds of work which ‘‘The 
Anglo’? undertake, and some quaint 
publicity matter, in which we note that 
there is good play upon the word 
“Angler.” The “Anglo’ “angles” for a 
share of the world’s business. Of course, 
rotary intaglio is exhibited—the well- 
known Anglogravure—which has shown 
in so many successful prints what strength 
and delicacy it can express in a subject. 
This was something which the Anglo En- 
graving Co. was not attempting four 
years ago; and perhaps was not. even 
thinking of. 


* * * * 


John Swain and Son always take part 
in these Exhibitions, and are invariably 
able to show some subjects which embody 
what we call human interest. That 
happy circumstance is due to the great 
variety of the work that comes their wav. 
It always helps them to make an interest- 
ing stand display. They illustrate at 
their stand various developments in col- 
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our printing processes, in half-tone and 
line, and also in electrotyping, for they 
have a very finely equipped foundry. 
They also present improvements in 
machine gravure. ‘There is no more prac- 
tical supervision among the directors of 
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engraving houses than is represented by 
the directorate of John Swain and Sons. 
Mr. Dargavel has devised new screens; 
and Mr. Holt has invented a new machine 
etcher. This sort of practicability and 
versatility is reflected in the display of 
work in the hall. 
* * * * 

Carl Hentschel showed inter 


three-colour reproduction of a 
Matavia sketch, depicting a bright Swiss 
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mountaineering scene. Mr. Shorter had 
despaired of getting this into his special 
Swiss number of the Sphere, so late was 
its arrival; but Hentschels made the set 
of plates, of full page size, under twenty- 
four hours, and without the least omission 
of the due technical treatment. I think I 
noted reproductions of some of Arthur 
Rackham’s ivorv-like drawings on the 
stand; certainly there is a great variety 
of finest colour work, particularly for 
manufacturers and advertisers. 


* x * x 


Those who couldn’t afford a trip to the 
Great Pyramid, howsoever allured by 
startling blue and yellow posters, had 
their consolation. The Marshall Engrav- 
ing Co. had arranged a little pyramid of 
their own. It was constructed, was 
staged, one might say, of their metal- 
encased plate mounts; it sloped up from 
a broad based foundation by well planned 
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gradations. A good thing was well pre- 
sented. 

Messrs. Marshall showed some brilliant 
Lumiéres and a wide range of work; 
much of it of a kind to challenge all the 
skill and strength of the expert. 
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Before I pass from this, let me em- 
phasise that this new metal-encased 
mount is one more chance for the 
engraver and the printer. Commonly, 
the engraver is only allowed to half make 
his plates. Commonly, too, the printer 
is only allowed to half print them. ‘‘More 
moments and better mounts” ; there’s a 
useful slogan for you. 


*% * * * 
Messrs. A. E. Dent and Co. are per- 
sistent exhibitors on these occasions. 


This time they added to their colour and 
monochrome print, the incidental interest 


DENTS BISCKS PIEASE THE PRINTER 


A SOHVENIR OF THE EXHIBITION 
LAE Det GOL" 1914 
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of demonstrations of Ives’s Kromskop, 
and in their inner office they projected 
various multi-coloured subjects on a sheet 


on the wall. In the Kromskop we have 


three images in a row, representing the 
green, violet, and red filters; the projec- 
tion is such as to superpose the three 
images on the screen. This was not the 
only attraction of the stand reinforcing 
the appeal made by the actual prints 
themselves. For one thing, we had two 
weird life-size figures flanking the stand 
entrance. These seemed to be a futurist 
guess of what the blockmaker of the 
future would be like. Certainly there 
was a suggestion that he would in all 
dealings be thoroughly ‘‘square.’’ 


* * ; * * 


The Rembrandt Engraving Co. showed 
in its exhibit how well it maintained its 
position—that is about the sum of it. It 
has been right ahead; it still seems to be 
right ahead. It has been supposed by 
some people to be slowing down in colour 
work by rotary intaglio, but here one saw 
colour subjects which the writer, at any 
rate, had not seen tll he met them thus 
at the Exhibition, and on the Rembrandt 
stand, done in intaglio. 


* * * * 


their 


The Engraving Co. equipped 


unique stand like a reception-room, though 
entirely open at the entrance. Respect 
was shown thus to the customer and 
potential customer; and respect was shown 
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to their own work. It dignified its speci- 
mens with harmonious and ample mount- 
ing; it separated them widely ; it framed 
them handsomely. We are assisted thus 
to realise how good the work itself is. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Vaus and Crampton were also 
in the gallery. Their monochrome half- 
tone from pencil is particularly soft and 
delicate. There is, too, some fine, strong, 
clean finished line work. But their exhibit, 
after all, is mainly in colour. Tbey are 
strikingly successful with woollen goods 
and other things of that category ; they 
produce fine commercial representations. 


% % * * 


Turning from this stand and peram- 
bulating further, one falls into a reverie 
and reviews some personal engraving 
developments since the last Exhibition, 
four years ago. What changes have 
four years made? Messrs. Swain’s 
entry on their fine premises in Shoe Lane 
just preceded the 1910 event. Vaus and 
Cramptons’ entry into the also fine estab- 
lishment in Kirby Street, E.C., I think, 
just followed it. The Anglo Engraving 
taking possession of their almost palatial 
establishment in Milford Lane, and the 
Marshal Engraving Co.’s entry upon 
larger premises in Farringdon Avenue; 
all these are of the last two years, or 
about that. Messrs. Craske and Co. have 
advanced notably in every way; the 
Premier Engraving Co. have become 
occupants of the place in Hosier Lane, 
near Smithfield, vacated by the Photo- 
chrom Co., which has entered very large 
newly-built, premises in the Old Bailey. 
It doesn’t look like a ruined industry. 


* * * * 


The display by the Photochrom Com- 
pany was many-sided. The company, it 
ts well known, operates more than one 
process and carries threugh work for 


very many different sizes of sheets or 
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cards. The richly-coloured views with 
which we are so familar in railway, 
hotel and steamer usage, were, of course, 
represented, and besides these there was 
a wide range of the more familiar classes 
of high art work. While these were to 
be expected it was not everyone who 
knew of the wide extent of the Photo- 
chrom’s service in the design and output 
of posters. Many of these were on view. 
A number had been prepared for railway 
companies. Some were a perfect blaze 
and glory of colour. As such they 
appealed to all, even to those most criti- 
cal of anything like garishness; for the 
various strengths were so perfectly bal- 
anced that nothing but pleasure was 
given to the beholder. 


* * * * 


Nothing showed the contrast between 
the rg10 and the 1914 Exhibitions more 
strikingly than the display on the stand 
of Messrs. Hoe of the very cylinder used 
by The Southend Standard on the day, 
three or four weeks ago, when a company 
of London journalists and men otherwise 
interested in the matter went by invita- 
tion to the Standard office and there saw 
an edition being worked off. The process 
of intagho adopted by this enterprising 
local paper ts that worked out through 
long experimenting and improvement by 
Messrs. Penrose and Co. The intaglio 
machine, which has been constructed to 
realise this process is made by Messrs. 
Hoe. Curiously, the rotary letterpress 
machine which the Standard has installed 
is not a Hoe, but a Foster. Altogether 
this is an interesting combination of firms 
The speed at which the 
intagho prints can be produced in the 
Southend Standard press-room rises to 
about 20,000 an hour. 

On 
number of back pages of the Southend 
It should 


or names. 
Penrose’s stand we saw a great 


Standard, all intaglio work. 
be made clear that the present practice of 
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the journal is to put all the intaglio upon 
the back page. 


I examined under a ‘“‘linen prover” 
glass a good many pea-sized faces in 
illustrations on these back pages. It 
was interesting to note on looking at 
them that one was able to identify face 
after face that just baffled recognition by 
the unaided eye. Commonly, it is the 
other way about; you may just get a hint 
of identity glancing at a small face in a 
newspaper, but it becomes an unmeaning 
chessboard pattern under the glass. 
Messrs. Penrose justly invited my atten- 
tion to the distinction and the advantage 
in this case ; we tested face after face with 


very good result. 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose, Ltd., show an 


enormous camera for colour work, 
mounted on its copying stand, and com- 
plete with copy board and arc lamps. 
They show also a 12 by 10 inch ‘‘Simplex”’ 
Precision Camera made almost entirely of 
aluminium. 


’ 


Their *‘ Sun-ray ? are lamp as shown 
here is a striking departure from previous 
arc lamp theory and practice. The feed- 
ing mechanism is very simple. There is 
a very considerable reduction in the time 
of exposure for the same quantity of cur- 
rent energy. 

Penroses also show an all-iron camera 
stand designed to obviate vibration wor- 
ries. The base frame is secured to rigid 
iron standards by means of shock absorb- 
ing springs. The carriage itself is fitted 
with a rack and pinion gear, and a turn- 
table motion, the stand also possessing 
various Other useful adjustments. 

In the ‘Ideal’ printing frame, which 
also has a place in the stand, the pressure 
is applied and distributed by means of 
solid rubber cushions attached to the pres- 
sure board. = Another new frame is an 
improved 1913 pneumatic model on an 
adjustable stand. This has a canvas 
strengthened rubber sheet fitted with a 


grooved strip of a new form. This acts 
as the air seal and enables the frame to 
hold up for a much longer time. The 
exhibit also includes a model of the Holt 
etching machine. 


There are power rockers designed for 
greater uniformity of etching and for the 
saving of time. Any number of frames 
can be connected up to the same driving 
shaft. The frames themselves can be 
taken apart for packing or removal. 

The Penrose Type-High Surfacer can 
also be seen on the stand. It consists 
essentially of a revolving cutter and a 
travelling table fitted with accurate 
adjusting mechanism. 


In the automatic motor pump for aero- 
graph work, air is pumped into a cast iron 
cylinder provided with a pressure gauge 
and an automatic valve, which can be set 
for any required pressure up to forty 
pounds. As soon as the set pressure is 
reached the current is cut off from the 
driving motor. When the pressure falls 
again the motor is automatically re- 
started. In this way the pressure is 
maintained constant with the minimum 
current consumption. The reservoir is of 
considerable size and can serve several 
brushes at once. 

The ‘Voirin’’ offset press ts shown in 
operation on the Penrose stand. It ap- 
pears for the first time in England. The 
press 1s solidly constructed and simple in 
design, and the mechanical appointments 
are arranged so that the machine is 
wholly under the direct control of the 
minder, who stands tn a position from 
which he can keep under observation the 
printing plate, the rubber blanket, and 
the finished work. The press has all the 
adaptability of the ordinary offset machine 
and can tackle anything from cigarette 
paper to cardboard. 


ae x aK a 


‘“Phototone dry flongs’ 
interesting to the writer. 
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be seen on Mr. William J. Light’s stand, 
No. 15, in the Gilbey Hall. In flongs of 
this particular quality 14 minutes is the 
average time taken to produce a good 
half-tone mould. I handled one subject, 
about 10 x 8 from memory, in which flony 
of this nature had yielded stereos fine 
enough to give very good three-colour 
half-tone. I noticed a child’s arm, and 
how clear the flesh tint was throughout. 
The linen prover set to work only in- 
creased one’s respect for the flong. It 
would seem that register had been quite 
successfully secured. The whole Light 
stand was very interesting. The use and 
serviceableness of ‘Ideal’ and ‘‘Clear- 
type” dry flongs were demonstrated 
daily, an electrically driven mangle being 
operated. 


Messrs. Hunter have a brave display. 
Their new patent all-metal process 
camera on iron stand is notable. They 
pioneered with iron stands a few years 
ago. It has several new features. 

They show a system of arc illumination 
in connection with this camera, which is 
adapted to give great evenness of 
Illumination over large surfaces with a 
minimum current consumption. 


The Mark Smith etching machine is 
here; of double pattern; one for etching 
copper plates and one for zine. Over 300 
of these machines are in regular use, and 
the demand steady. The Haas screens, 
the Samson proof and a great 
range of routers, bevellers, saws, edge 
trimmers, and other original duplicate 
platemaker’s appliances are here in evi- 
The Adams stippler shown on 


press, 


dence. 
the stand is offered as a contrivance that 
works at 2,000 to 2,500 dots per minute 
and enables stipple work to be carried out 
with the greatest ease in any size of dot. 
It can be used for drawing, both in line 
and stipple. It is shown at the Exhibi- 
tion in daily use on commercial work by 
the inventor. 
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It’s all for the good of the platemaker 
that printing machines should register 
better, so I am glad to note that Mr. 
Butterfield is, by his patent, compelling 
re-consideration of the register of the 
Wharfedale. He shows upon the stand of 
one of the associated typefounders a 
model of his contrivance controlling the 
bed of a Wharfedale on both sides of the 
machine. There is now a fast-geared 
wheel on one side only of the cylinder, 
and there is a check. Continental prac- 
tice is to have a fast geared wheel on 
each side of the cylinder, and to dispense 
with the check. The British practice 
relies on the strength and the control of 
the central drive; but Mr. Butterfield 
says that means slight side twisting of the 
bed now and again; and he thinks the 
Continent scores over us a bit in this 
particular. He would have a new fast 
wheel holding the bed form during the 
important moments. We can have all 
that the Continent has, and have our 
check as well, he says. The model at- 
tracted the practical mind. There are 
pros and cons, but I expect to hear more 
of it. 


What I should have liked to see would 
have been a model of the new four 
cylinder flat bed machine which has been 
thought out and patented by my friend 
Mr. W. T. Fletcher, the well-known 
daily paper printing manager, Belfast. 


* * * * 


The Miehle Perfector and Miehle two- 
colour were shown on a great stand. 
They are sold by the Miehle Press Manu- 
facturing Co., of 88 Fleet street. Spiral 
wheel attachment seems to be an import- 
ant contrivance in these machines. I 
gather general explanation of the move- 
ments of these fine presses from Mr. 
Fisher, as thorough, able, and zealous an 
exponent as we have ever seen in the 
printing machine world. It has never 
before happened in the history of such 
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printing machines that the bed wheel 
movement has been divorced from the 
crank shaft. 

The new American mechanical compos- 
ing machine, the Intertype, brought out 
by Caslon’s in competition with the Lino- 
type, is the sensation of the Exhibition ; 
but that is not a plate making point. We 
must pass on. 

Messrs. Kampe show 56 different 
machines or important ‘‘lines’’ on their 
stand. Practically everything that the 
printer needs is here. 

Payne and Sons (Otley) show their 
double-royal Perfection Wharfe with 
patent front sheet delivery, and the demy- 
folio of the same class. Messrs. W. H. 
Lockett and Co., of Holborn, have a 
Waite and Saville double medium rotary 
off-set engaged on colour work, and a 
medium rotary off-set engaged on com- 
mercial jobs; a royal folio Falcon platen 
and a reverse transfer proving press. 
Dawson’s Reversus is also shown. A 
Dawson double-demy with Ashfield open 
delivery is shown. 

Messrs. Savory and Battie, of Bristol, 
show their new ‘‘Emperor’’ power Cte 
press. It certainly appears to be a most 
efficacious machine of its kind—the swift- 
est and most reliable 1 have yet encoun- 
tered. ‘The ink is applied by a rotary 
worked bristle brush. The wiper moves 


in contrary direction to the die. 
* * * 


* 

The new helical gear in the L. and M.’s 
famous Miehle machine attracted a 
great deal of attention on the part of 
those competent to appreciate a new fea- 
ture of this kind. Fhe Miehle is con- 
stantly being improved, good as it was in 
the first days. 

There was a big show of the Hayes 
rotary machine, printing go yards a 
minute from the paper reel, lithographic- 
ally, in two or more colours. They are 
of Letehworth, Herts, and Ramsbottom 
in Lancashire. 


Death of 
Mr. Ernest R. Cook. 


Tis with the deepest regret and a keen 
sense of personal loss that, just as 
we are going to press, we receive 
news of the death of Mr. Ernest 

Robert Cook, for about twenty years 
partner, and (latterly) managing director of 
the firm trading as Badoureau and Jones, 
Ltd., the well-known electrotypers and 
suppliers of box wood, of Poppins Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Mr. Cook was but fifty-three, and until 
his serious breakdown in health a month 
ago, really looked younger. He had, 
however, for years taken the leading posi- 
tion in both successfully conducting his 
own firm (and what seemed almost equally 
near to his heart), improving the condi- 
tions of trading in the whole craft. 

He was President of the Electrotypers 
and Engravers’ Association, and he had 
presided over virtually all the duplicating 
craft deliberations for the last ten years, 
besides being the mainspring of the whole 
routine working of that organisation. 

It was due to him in chief that the 
relations between capital and labour in 
the craft are so exceptionally happy. 

Mr. Cook was indeed an able, large- 
minded, far-seeing, discriminating and 
altogether friendly man. His loss will be 
deeply felt and utterly deplored by all his 
business associates, in whom we particu- 
larly include the emplovees; indeed, all 
journeyvmen of the duplicating trade. He 
enjoyed their respect and confidence in a 
most exceptional degree. 

The Printers’ Institute loses one of its 
most prominent office bearers, and many 
Valuable institutions lose a good sym- 
pathiser and helper. His memory will 
long be cherished. 
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The Leipzig Exhibition. 


T seems particularly appropriate that 
Great Britain should be making a 
strong show of her printing indus- 

try at the Leipzig Exhibition of the Book 
Industry and Graphic Arts, which opens 
on 6th May, for German letterpress print- 
ing owes its present excellence almost 
entirely to the printers of this country. 

German colour printers have learnt 
nothing from us, on the contrary, we have 
learnt from them, but modern German let- 
terpress printing may be said to have 
begun when, some ten years ago, Count 
Kessler, who had come under the 
Morris influence, arranged for the print- 
ing of a series of about 400 German 
classics. They were printed in Leipzig, 
but with English type, specially selected 
by Mr. Emery Walker. The paper was 
English, the initial letters and half titles 
were reproduced from lettering drawn by 
Mr. Edward Johnston and Mr. Gill. The 
bindings were arranged by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, and special binding leather 
was made in Wales. 


The whole undertaking was a German 
triumph in the way of making a commer- 
cial venture subserve the interests of tech- 
nical education. It is true that the Ger- 
man publishers paid large fees to experts 
in this country, but the printing was car- 
ried out in Germany, and the profits made 
by the sale of the books were given to a 
German technical school. Added to this, 
Germany secured something like a hun- 
dred thousand excellently produced books, 
a number which could not fail to have con- 
siderable influence on the public taste, 
and German printers received a valuable 
Jesson in the verv best technique of book 
production. 
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German indebtedness to English letter- 
press printers does not stop here, how- 
ever. Miss Simons, a pupil of Mr. 
Edward Johnston, at the London Central 
Technical School, went to Germany at the 
invitation of the German Government, 
and there taught Johnsonian, or in other 
words typically English, lettering. From 
this English lettering the German type- 
founders cut their punches, and their 
types are to-day returning to England, 
and are being held up to English printers 
by people who do not know their genesis 
as models for the improvement of British 
printing. 

German museums, too, have systemati- 
cally bought fine examples of English 
binding, and well-bound English books 
are to be found in technical libraries and 
museums throughout the country. 


Germans who, in the past, have been 
so alive to the high standard of English 
letterpress printing are certain to be 
keenly appreciative of the work which 
will be shown in the British Section. 
The historical exhibits showing the de- 
velopment of British printing should be 
as interesting as the commercial exhibits. 
One section is being devoted to a retros- 
pective exhibit of English illustrated 
books, prepared by a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
the other members of the Committee 
being Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, and Mr. C. J. Drum- 
mond. The earliest works will be those 
of the time of Blake and Bewick, and the 
collection will trace the progress of Eng- 
lish printing through the exceedingly in- 
teresting works of Rowlandson and Gil- 
rav up to the works produced about 1870. 
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Graphic Arts Year Book. 


HE second section is headed 
“ Advertising Review and 


Critique,” and deals with 
publicity for silverware and jewellery, 
and the clothing, the food preparation, 
the transportation and the automobile 
and the general machinery publicity. A 
New York Advertising Men’s League 
appears to have arranged a very 
good series of evening talks on some 
branch or aspect of the graphic arts. 
“When advertising men as a national 
body voluntarily take up the study of 
printed matter problems, there can be but 
one result, better literature, more effici- 
ently reproduced and distributed.’’ 


FooLisH ‘t Wispom.’”’ 


One is hardly prepared for this piece of 
folly being seriously put forth as wisdom. 
“What the prospective customer wants 
to know is, ‘Who in different lines of busi- 
ness have bought our device. He does 
‘not want a lot of reasons why he should 
instal it.” Well, if that is so, the 
American is a bigger fool that we in Bri- 
tain commonly imagine. I like this 
paragraph, however: ‘Not to realise the 
possibility in advertising power of which 
any piece of printed matter may be 
capable is to make the task of creating 1 
a tedious burden to be unloaded with the 
least possible delay and effort. But to 
the advertiser whose knowledge of the 
technical side of business literature en- 
ables him to see clearly the tremendous 
selling power dormant in paper, ink, type, 
illustrations and engravings, there is no 
branch of his work more fascinating.” 

In the articles in this section we get 
many hints. Itis thought best to use for 
silverware black and white reproduction 
with a delicate contrasting tint for the 
background; and for jewellery a col- 
our process illustration where there are 


Second Notice. 


any precious stones to be reproduced. 
Fhe retailer and ultimate customer 
actually buy the goods illustrated in this 
way, thereby making it unnecessary for 
some of the smaller retailers to carry 
complete lines. 

I note that the tint under the silver- 
ware proper is advised to be cut out, 
still preserving the natural shadows of 
the silverware in the background. Half- 
tones made direct, showing hand tooling 
on stones are remarkably successful 
(opposite page 12, section 2), and so is a 
quite wonderful multum in parvo hard- 
ware case with cutlery handled most 
effectively.  Fhis is by the Robert 
Stilson Printing Company. But a novel 
method of handling a diamond subject 
does not appeal to us. 


CONSULT THE USER. 

There is a general hint in the section 
to consult the dealer more than appears 
sometimes to be done. Consult him and 
send him the printed material in sizes 
sulted to his needs rather than merely 
chance its being used. We have a very 


great deal about American railway pub- 


licity. Apparently the main fault with 
their railways is not what they produce, 
but the bad handling of the matter after 
it is produced. If that is so no wonder 
the poor engraver and printer get 
blamed. 

WoRK ON DULL PAPER. 

A good deal is made in this Year 
Book of the achievement of the Suffolk 
Engraving and Electrotyping Co., of 
New York and Boston, in producing suc- 
cessful prints on uncoated paper, ‘‘after 
numerous and costly experiments” ; these 
plates, tt is claimed, possess a wealth of 
detail, retain the character and texture 
of the original to a marked degree, and 
require a minimum amount of make 
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ready. Two reproduce crayon work; 
another is from a reduced photograph 
and pen and ink; a third is from a pencil ; 
a fourth from a wash; one is from a 
water colour painting. All are on what 
is called photocraft paper. They cer- 
tainly are pleasant and acceptable. 


We are urged in one of the typographic 
articles to divide the space of a given unit 
(a page, say) into two parts related to 
each other, as three is to five. Arrange 
a division so as to give three parts of the 
space to one panel and five parts to 
another. ‘‘Why this is a pleasing 
division” is that ‘‘the small part is to the 
large part as the large part is to the 
whole. Thus an exact ratio is estab- 
lished. Without variety in our space 
divisions we have not proportion, but 
monotony. A 6x Q catalogue page gives 
a good proportion. The front margin 
should be one-half greater than the hind 
margin, and the bottom margin should be 
one half greater than the top one. This 
bottom margin should be greatest of 
all. ‘That is, roughly, the margination of 
the old printers and of Wiliam Morris. 
Border spaces must similarly be unequal. 
If there is but one illustration on the page 
it should not be in the centre of the page, 
but above or below the centre, in order 
that the space division may be unequal. 


? 


“The same question of unequal space 
divisions will apply where there are two 
or more cuts on the page.” Overlays for 
cuts should be prepared before the forme 
goes to press, Whether they be hand cut 
or mechanical overlays. “We must not 
forget, however, that the prepared over- 
lav is not everything in the make ready of 
a cut. The pressman must add a httle 
pressure here and take away there in 
order to make the cut come out per- 


fectly.” 
72,000 SIXTEENS, 2-COLOUR, IN ONE 
Hour. 
impressions of 


Seventy-two thousand 
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a sixteen-paye forme in four colours in 
one hour—that is one thing the American 
printer has occasionally to provide—so 
Mr. Currier, of Philadelphia, reminds us. 

‘*Half-tones as a curse” would seem to 
be the subject of one lament. We hear a 
great deal of what a blessing they have 
been to the printer. It is just as well to 
see what one acute printer thinks of the 
paper side of the matter. The coatings 
of clay and glue and the sandwiched 
paper are heavy; and printers thus pay 
heavily not only for paper but for 
freight and for postage; and the book of 
coated paper is heavy for the hand; and 
satisfactory binding is difficult, as the 
paper has comparatively no strength. 
The stock is not durable; cracking with 
every fold. A drop of water will stick two 
leaves together as if glued; and it has an 
unpleasant odour. Slip sheeting nearly 
doubles the press-room cost. It vexes 
the eyes; and it makes a bad type page; 
good types becoming irritatingly weak, 
and characterless on coated paper, and 
thev have been re-cut and thickened in an 
attempt to offset this drawback. “All 
these. vices for the one virtue of providing 
a surface smcoth enough for half-tone.” 

Tremendous praise is given by Mr. 
Currier, of Philadelphia, to “The Im- 
print,” of London. Perhaps some 
American enthusiast will strengthen ‘ts 
hands. 


“Systematic Plate-room Methods” is 
a very suggestive short article. These 
details are insisted upon for plate filing : 
— Description and proof of the plate; 
when and from whom received; property 
of whom; condition when received; when 
and in what job used; if delivered, to 
whom, when, how, and receipt of the 
party to whom delivered. 

You want for a plan such as the writer 
(Mr. J. M. Raiser) adopts :—A receiving 
table, a proof press, a temporary filing 
cabinet, a mechanical overlay method, a 
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number of loose leaf files in alphabetical 
index, a quantity of strawboard boxes 
large enough to contain a single large 
mounted plate or several smaller ones, a 
store-room (which should be fire proot), 
the wall space of which is divided into 
compartments of various sizes, and a 
book of receipts in triplicate and num- 
bered. 

Mr. Wheelwright has an article on un- 
coated papers for half-tones, which seems 
very well worth attention. 


Get the book. 


Convention of Ameri- 


can Photo-E.ngravers. 


) HE Eighteenth Annual Convention 
T of the International Association 

of Manufacturing Photo-En- 
gravers is being held in New York, and 
promises to be the most noteworthy and 
important that has occurred since the 
organization of this society. Elaborate 
preparations are being made to make it a 
success from a business standpoint, and 
an exhaustive discussion as to the many 
abuses in the craft that have brought 
about the almost bankrupt conditions of 
the various photo-engraving houses will 
be thoroughly discussed. It will be a 
business meeting in every particular, with 
the exception of the banquet to be ten- 
dered to the visiting photo-engravers by 
the Board of Trade of New York. Itis 
expected that nearly four hundred 
photo-engraving firms throughout the 
United States will be represented, which 
will be the largest aggregation of photo- 
engravers ever assembled in the United 
States. The New York Photo-Engravers’ 
Board of Frade, as hosts of this Conven- 
tion, are laving plans for the generous 
entertainment of the visiting engravers 
and their wives during the week. 


The Foundry. 


By Ion. 
HIS month’s notes must have refer- 
T ence to the Printing Exhibition, 
by far the largest and best ever 
held in this kingdom. 

As I walk round I notice at the outset 
that the stand of Fry’s Metal Foundry, 
Holland Street, Blackfriars, S.E., is 
placed just at the neck of the bottle, 1.e., 
just where the arcade ends and the main 
hall begins. Strategically it was a great 
position, and it was greatly used. Frys 
do everything with spirit and enjoyment. 
They are ‘‘in business for their health’’— 
healthy bank balances, healthy relation- 
ship with customers, personal health and 
happiness, and health and happiness 
enjoyed by the whole staff. The Fry 
spirit found expression this time in the 
interesting use of a magic lantern. With 
this they showed photomicrographs of 
some Fryotype metals, and fractures of 
impure metals. Here are the ‘‘Fryo- 
type’’ brands of printers’ metals, which 
include Stereotype Metals, Linotype, 
Monotype, and Typograph metals, Reviv- 
ing Metals, and the various metals for 
typecasting machines. 

I notice the ‘‘Fryotype’’ Thermo- 
meter, a neat little instrument, guaranteed 
to register accurately to Kew (the official) 
Standard. It is stamped with the best 
temperatures for working printers’ 
metals, and is of much use in preventing 
over-heating. 

Fhe “Fryotype” Melting Pot is shown. 
It is simple and inexpensive. The pots 
are self-contained, being exactly the same 
as used in this foundry; they are gas- 
heated, and kept constantly covered to ex- 
clude the air and minimize the formation 
of dross. The metal is poured from the 
base of the pot, saving time and labour, 
and the possibilty of clogging with dirty 
metal, 
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Every hour from 3 0’clock to 8 o'clock, 
stereo plates are cast from a special Dry 
Flong supplhed by Mr. W. J. Light. It 
is the first time this dry flong process has 
been shown. From the making of the 
dry flong mould to the finishing of the 
plate takes only three minutes. 

Messrs. H. Williams and Co., Warner 
Street, Rosebery Avenue, E.C., have put 
on the market and show here the cheapest 
rotary edge planer of which I have any 
knowledge. Mr. Cox, and ‘‘The Angilo,” 
and Marshall’s use it; which, perhaps, 
says enough. And here is a Williams’ 
router for a sum not much more than half 
that ordinarily demanded. In this 
phosphor bronze bearings are employed. 

Other Williams’ displays are the Wil- 
liams Lion rotary planer, an improved 
power shaving machine; a Lion flat 
router, with a patent self-centring chuck 
for holding the cutters, and a rising and 
falling imposing table. This has a cap- 
stan wheel movement. 

What is dry flong? It is not abso- 
lutely bone dry. | Bones commonly are 
not absolutely dry either; even when 
seeming so. A flong should have ‘‘just 
the necessary percentage of natural oil 
and consequent suppleness to keep it suf- 
ficiently phable for immediate use, at any 
time for any reasonable period.’’ 

Messrs. W. J. Light and Co., makers 
of Dry Flong, ‘‘Ideal’’ and ‘‘Cleartype,”’ 
bring out these and other arguments at 
their stand. ‘They print a souvenir sheet 
called ‘“‘ Flongs and Moulding.”’ 

“Dry flong has undoubtedly come to 
stay, and I predict that it will not be very 
long before every newspaper will be using 
it. 

Mr. Light has recently acauired the 
business and interests of Messrs. H. B. 
Revell and Co. in ‘ideal’ and ‘*Clear- 
type” dry flongs. 

I notice that ‘Chief Stereotyper’’ of 
another office bears this testimony, inter- 
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esting particularly to the process 
engraver :— 

“The chief secret in the successful 
working of the dry flong lies in the 


employment of slow, but powerful pres- 
sure, and, especially with picture work, in 
the use of clean elastic moulding blanket- 
ing. This flong does not allow of hand- 
beating, machine moulding being neces- 
sary, and as it is worked to gauge, 
it gives uniform results. Dry flongs 
yield much better results, even than wet 


moul 
oulds, with HALF-TONES. 


The dry flong, which is tough, yet flexible 
will, given good pressure in the mangle, 
cut right into the fine grain of the half- 
tone and retain every detail with con- 
tinued casting, and, again, if the process 
blocks are in good condition, there is no 
cause for underlaying or overlaying the 
mould. 

After I mould my page, I pack it and 
put it on the hot press for a minute or so, 
with weights on to take any moisture out 
that may be in the fong. If you do not 
take this minute or two in drying, you are 
liable to lose many minutes in the casting 
of your plates. After the mould is dry, 
you put vour tail end on. The reason 
why I dry it first is because the mould 
generally being moist, it shrinks, and the 
stereo brown not being of a shrinkable 
nature, it draws the tail of the mould like 
furrows in a field, especially if vou cast 
your plate broadways on, when you have 
trouble with a vengeance. It takes us 
two minutes to mould, pack and dry a 
press page ready for casting, the packing 
being nothing to what it is with the wet 
flong. In casting, it is advisable not to 
use too hot metal.” 

A rotary and drier is not necessary. 
What many do is to simply dip into 
French chalk the hand felts (with which 
they lift the cast plates) and then dust 
the long with these while Iving on a hot 
plate. 
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My Causerte. 


HOPE you won't be too busy to read 
the notes about the Printing Exhibi- 
tion, in this journal, whether 

coming under that Exhibition head or 
under ‘‘The Foundry.” An attempt has 
becn made to compress various mentions 
that might interest you. 


It is a pity there were no gold medals. 
I understand that the explanation pro- 
ferred, or whispered, is that there is too 
much jealousy and discontent and too 
much lack of confidence in the judges. If 
I am correct in suggesting that this is 
the explanation, I can only ask is that 
satisfactory, and is it courageous? 
Discontent, if it existed, might be good 
cause for doing the judging better. It 
would not be a good cause for not doing 
the work at all. I know, the difficulties, 
but we ought to be equal to our difhcul- 
ties, and commonly we are. 


Messrs Hunter perhaps had the most 
interesting thing in the whole exhibit on 
their stand. I mean the Bell rotary 
photogravure machine, for printing from 
the reel, with re-winding apparatus. It 
was not actually delivering printed work. 
That can be seen done any day at the 
works of the Bell Co., at Stamford 
Street, S.E. I have seen it at work there 
time and again, and always successfully 
intaglio prints. F lav 
stress on this because an inference un- 
favourable to the Bell Co. might be 
forined by visitors to the hall who did 
not appreciate the real position of affairs. 
A crowded dusty hall, in which an im- 
mense number of powerful machines are 
churning up a fine dust, and the tramp- 
ing feet of thousands of visitors are doing 
the like, is not the place in which to show 
with justice to oneself such a machine as 
this. Very little things getting on the 
surface might deteriorate from the quality 


producing its 


of the work or the cleanness of the 
margin. 

It must have interested practical men 
to note that there was but one driven 
shaft in this Bell Intaglio machine. The 
other cylinders were simply moved by 
peripheral contact. 

* * * * 


Kodak, Ltd., have recently issued a 
couple of booklets that will come as an 
almost startling reminder of of the fact 
that practically the only light waves that 
produce any great effect on the sensitive 
plate are those comprised within rather 
less than a half of the visible spectrum— 
the upper or blue half. Of course, the 
result is that the picture is all wrong. 

These two little books, which are called 
respectively ‘‘ Wratten Panchromatic 
Plates, and what they will do’’ and ‘The 
Modern Method of Photographing Furni- 
ture,” give an account of very defective 
and incomplete eyesight of the camera 
working with an ordinary plate under 
ordinary conditions, and, what is even 
more important, they tell how this may be 
remedied. The remedy is the Wratten 
Panchromatic plate in conjunction with 
its appropriate filters. 

The most striking feature of these book- 
lets is the comprehensive series of com- 
parative photographic reproductions of a 
very varied range of subjects, each sub- 
ject being taken first on an ordinary and 
then on a Panchromatic plate. In many 
cases the contrast is really astounding, 
and has only to be seen to tell its own 
story. In particular, the booklet dealing 
with the photography of furniture shows 
how the Orthochromatic 
plate for work of this class—work usually 
involving the recording of detail by means 
of light to which the ordinary plate can 
hardly respond at all. The contrasted 
reproductions of work of this kind quite 
justify the insistence on the 
necessity for the Panchromatic plate. 


essential is 


firm's 
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School Notes. 


C.C. ScHooL oF PHOTO-ENGRAV- 
L InG.—The Photogravure Class 

e is still going strong, and the 
students are working hard at the latest 
methods. Many firms are sending their 
workers to the class, so as to enable them 
to obtatn an insight into the process. 
One evening student comes from Brox- 
burn, others who attend both day and 
evening, come from Birmingham, Nor- 
wich, Southampton, Nottingham. Mr. 
Cartwright, the instructor, is quite an 
enthusiast, and has all the latest methods 
at his finger ends. The class has the 
necessary etching baths and cylinders, 
and hopes next Session to have a power- 
driven photogravure press. 


Dies Summer Meeting of the ASSOCIATION OF 
TrEcHNICAL INstTITUTES Will be held at the 

Municipal Technical College, Brighton, on 
July 2nd and 3rd, 1914. On July 3rd, the Princi- 
pal (Mr. A. J. Bull) of the L.C.C. School of 
Photo-Engraving will read a paper dealing with 
the L.C.C. Photo-Engraving Day Trade School, 
emphasizing the most important features of 
the rest of the Trade Schools of London. Chair 
to be taken by Sir Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., LL.D. 


M R. W. J. Smith anp Bott Court Scnoot.— 
It affords us a great deal of pleasure to 
congratulate Mr. W. J. Smith, the Chief 
Assistant tothe Principal of the Bolt Court School 
of Process Engraving, upon the very high compli- 
ment that has been paid him by one of the most 
progressive houses in the country. They have 
recently installed a photographic studio and 
machine photogravure department and sent Mr. 
Smith a tempting invitation to leave the School 
and become manager of that portion of their 
works. 

The conditions of working, together with the 
more congenial arrangement of working hours, 
and last but not least, increased remuneration, 
made the offer an exceedingly tempting one, but 
we are pleased to say that Mr. Smith, after giving 
careful consideration to the matter, decided to 
remain at Bolt Court and place his technical 
knowledge at the disposal of those desirous of 
rising in their profession rather than use that 
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knowledge for his own advancement only. 
While congratulating Mr. Smith upon the com- 
pliment, we feel we must also congratulate the 

School upon havimg officials that are prepared to 

put the benefit of the trade before that of mere 

personal aggrandiscment. 
We wish for Mr. Smith a career of great use- 
fulness in the School of his choice. 

M* Rarcey, who has held the post of Chief 
Clerk at the L.C.C. School of Pheto- 
Engraving for nearly 11 vears, has been 

promoted to a post at the Educational Offices, his 

duties commencing after Whitsun. He is quite 

a landmark at the school and highly esteemed by 

everybody, and will be greatly missed. We all 

wish him good luck in his new appointment. 


New BEvELLER.—Messrs. Penrose and Co. 
have put upon the market a beveller at 

once simple, efficient) and = moderate in 
price, and we expect it will be taken up readily 
hy process engravers. | 
It has an improved form of rotary cutter, which 
is so prepared that it is expected to need the mini- 
mum in the way of grinding; it is speedy and 
accurate, and the adjustment for raising or 
lowering the table and increasing or decreasing 
the width of the bevel, seems about as perfect as 


mechanical ingenuity can make them. 

One advantage that struck us very forcibly 
when we were examining it, is the ease with 
which the table is worked, not by a rack and 
pinion, as is the case in most machines of this 
kind, but it is simply pushed forward and pulled 
back into position by the hand far quicker and- 
easier than by the svstem usually adopted, and 
consequently for quick work it is of great advan- 
tage. The machine is well built and looks like 
becoming very popular. 
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T Hotse Orcan of HugsriL (Cleveland, 
Phil.), entitled Individuality, strikes the 
keynote of the aim of the firm, viz., to 

give individual attention to each and every of 

their customers. 

lt is of no moment to them that they have a 
large clientelle ; they realise that if they are to 
do the best for their customers as well as for 
themselves, they must study the individual re- 
quirements of each order. 

In this they are very successful, as the testi- 
monies they reccive go to prove, and we can well 
believe them, for the entire get-up of Individuality 
is conclusive proof that they are very wide awake 
and have the ability to do what is required in the 
way of good printing. 

The booklets are well conceived, well edited, 
and well produced, and carry the conviction that 
those who pass their orders to this firm will 
secure results that will pay ; thcir aim is to make 
the name of their house a by-word for good print- 
ing and good service, and they richly deserve the 
success that evidently comes to them. 

We shall be pleased to see further specimens of 
their work as time goes by. 


ee ee 


T” MosNTREAaL ErLecTROoTYPeE Company are 
turning out some good work from their 
shops and certainly set an example to 

other electrotypers in their determination to 

excel, 

They say “We do. not make electrotypes ‘just 
as good,’ nor do we make electrotypes ‘good 
enough,” but we make electrotypes better than 
are necessary.” 

In this they have our hearty commendation, 
for any house that sets such an aim before them 
is bound to do good work. 

In their booklet they have a number of sug- 
gestions for patrons, and they are very pertinent ; 
what is more, they are very needful; for we often 
see instructions that come from printers even, 
who do not seem to have the slightest idea of 
how to order an electro. 

They are thorough believers in electric power, 
for they run no less than 22 motors to drive their 
different machines. 


We Worps” has found its way into 
the 7th volume, consequently, must have 
proved its value to the firm producing 


it. 

To make it more useful to their customers the 
publishers are inserting a series of articles upon 
printing illustrations, and give specimens of the 


various kinds of block production. These articles 


are very informing, and we think it would pay 
many a printer in the country to attempt to 
educate their customers in a like manner. 

We can hardly welcome the heavy-faced type 
used in the letterpress ; in fact, to our mind, the 
printing looks too black throughout, except in 
the half-tone illustration of winter, in which the 
whiteness of the snow subdues the black and 
gives a pleasing effect. 

The covers are and have a 
pleasing effect, and in our judgment are cer- 
tainly more attractively produced than the text. 

Enclosed with the number is a characteristic 
card bearing the following legend :—'You are 
entitled to the pleasure of ordering your printing. 
from The Warde Press. There’s no fee, no 
initiation, no dues.” 


well produced, 


S H. Bursank & Co. (Philadelphia) send us 

e one of their advertising folders, which at 

once strikes the imagination, for it is 

unlike anything else of the kind we have ever 
seen. 

Here there is no attempt to crowd as much 
into a page as possible, for the type is bold to a 
degree, a whole page of large demy 8vo. takes 
about 50 words to fill it, and it is printed in two 
colours. 

The message is powerfully put, and the atten- 
tion is kept throughout the Spp. of letterpress. 
The style of the production, as a whole, is one 
that attracts and compels the feeling that here’s. 
a house that has an aim and desires to make it 
known in the most effecitve manner, this they do 
exceedingly well by the quiet dignity of their 
production, 

Their specimens of illustrations in black and’ 
white and colour are very good indeed, and as 
they combine the business of advertising ex- 
perts, block makers and printers, they are in a 
position to give their customers excellent service, 

It is a pleasure to say a good word for so good 
a piece of advertising. 


T" S. D. Warren Co., or Boston, U.S.A... 
are turning out some beautiful papers. 
specially applicable to process work.. 

Their Cameo paper for dull inks is really beauti- 

ful, and when used with judgment by the 

printer who selects the suitable ink, the result is 
exceedingly beautiful. 

Their Old Style White is a beautiful 
printing paper that takes the coloured inks for 
line blocks superbly, and is about the nicest white: 
paper we have scen for a long time. 


soft 
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The Care of Lenses. 


By Mr. E. Clifton, F.R.P.S. 


ECTURING recently at the L.C.C. 

L School of Photo-Engraving, Mr. 

Clifton, after tracing the evolu- 

tion of the lens from its primitive state 

up to its present form, gave some very 

interesting hints on the care of lenses; he 
said : 

The lens is a delicate instrument, quite 
apart from its breakability, and requires 
much more care than it frequently re- 
ceives. The greatest fault, of course, is 
letting it drop. If this breaks the lens 
the worst is known at once, but it is 
quite easy to make a lens worth only a 
quarter of its original value by dropping 
without breaking it. A very slight blow 
‘will even put a strain on a lens which will 
quite spoil its defining power. If a lens 
is screwed up too tightly you put a strain 
on the glass which is liable to spoil its 
working properties. Should the lens be 
dropped and not be broken, it should be 
examined critically, and if not working 
correctly it should be sent to an optician 
for repair; it is not a good practice to try 
to do it oneself. Another injury caused 
by damp is known as rust, and it is sur- 
prising how many lenses suffer from it. If 
slight it does not do much harm, though 
it may affect the speed of the lens as well 
as the definition. The rust may be de- 
tected by holding the lens to the light 
when it will appear as mottled patches on 
the glass. It is invariably caused by care- 


lessness, and is a very common occurrence 
in moist climates, where it is difficult to 
keep a lens from condensed moisture. As 
a general rule it can be cleaned off, but 
frequently it affects the polish, when it 
must be sent to an optician to be re- 
polished. Corrosion is another defect 
often caused by dampness. Lay the lens 
on a piece of black velvet and apply a 
magnifying glass to the surface, when the 
corrosion can be seen as little pits in the 
lens. To avoid this the lens should be 
kept in a case or wrapped tn wash leather. 
The most common injury, of course, is 
scratches on the surface, and users hardly 
realise how tender the surface of the lens 
is. When once through the top surface 
or skin, the glass is very much softer 
underneath. When cleaning a lens, care. 
should be exercised as to the cloth used. 
China silk, velvet or velveteen will be 
found very suitable. The use of gritty 
cloths will cause small scratches, too small 
to be seen individually, but they are very 
injurious ; much more so than a really bad 
scratch, which possibly may do very little 
harm. 

A lens is composed of several lenses 
cemented together with Canada balsam. 
After a time this cement may commence 
to give way, which is seen by an irides- 
cent appearance in the lens. The only 
cure for this defect is to have the lens un- 
cemented and again recemented with 
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fresh balsam. Only a skilled optician 
should be trusted with this work, as not 
only has the lens to be recemented, but it 
has to be recentred in its mount, which is 
a very delicate operation. 

There is one type of lens which ts very 
interesting, and that is the telephoto; it 
is a lens that is in a class quite by itself. 
It has been gradually improved and de- 
veloped, until now we are getting down 
to 1 or 14 the length of the ordinary lens, 
taking the same camera extension, so it is 
becoming very valuable. The rapidity of 
the modern telephoto lens is allowing it 


/c ollotype Transfers. 


HE application of Collotype to litho- 
T graphy, especially chromo-litho- 
graphy, is on the increase each 
year. The method of application is by 
taking transfers from a specially pre- 
pared collotype plate. The grain 
obtained by the usual methods does not 
make it an easy matter to pull transfers, 
therefore it is necessary to have a grain of 
a more open net work formation, which is 
obtained by the addition of calcium 
chloride or sometimes potassium ferri- 
cyanide. 

The following is a practical method of 
working, but to obtain commercial results 
the worker must have had considerable 
experience and practice at the ordinary 
collotype methods. 

The glass plate is ground and sub- 
stratumed in the usual way, and coated 
with the following formula, which is suit- 
abłe for a coarse grain :— 

Creutz Mid-hard Gelatine 1 oz., allow 
to swell in 7 ozs. of distilled water for one 
hour. Grind up 16 grains of Potassium 
Bichromate and 96 grains of Ammonium 
Bichromate, and add 1ł ozs. of distilled 
water, together with 6 drops of .880 
Ammonia. Add rgo minims of a 20% 


to be used as a hand camera, as it can be 
handled much more easily. In speak- 
ing of telephoto lenses, I should like 
to mention a little device I made some 
years ago, which is useful for avoiding 
calculations. In the instruction books for 
these lenses there are a number of rules 
and calculations, but it is perfectly easy to 
measure out a little piece of tape to slip 
on the front of the camera and rack it 


‘out to the number of magnitudes your 


lens has to go, and against that you can 
put the working aperture at the full open- 
ing of the lens. 


solution of Calcium Chloride, and 95 
minims of a 2% solution of Chrome Alum. 

The gelatine must be carefully dissolved 
in a water-jacketed vessel, and allowed to 
stand for 15 minutes at a temperature not 
exceeding 120 Fahr., the latter can be 
watched by using a thin thermometer as 
a stirring rod, any froth that appears 
on the surface being removed with a piece 
of card. The Bichromate solution, which 
has been previously warmed, is added 
very gradually, stirring the gelatine 
solution at the same time. Add the 
Calcium Chloride in the same way and 
lastly the Chrome Alum, which must be 
added a few drops at the time, otherwise 
the gelatine will turn into a jelly mass, 
which no amount of heating will dissolve. 
After the addition of all these ingredients 
a further 10 mins. heating is given, when 
the solution is carefully filtered through a 
piece of muslin or swansdown that has 
been wrung out in the hottest water that 
the hand can bear. 

Before coating the plates heat the over. 
up to Fahr. 120, and also see that the 
working room is at a temperature of over 
Fahr. 8o. The plates should be coated in 
the oven allowing about 1% oz. of solu- 
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tion to a 12x 10 plate. The temperature 
of the oven must not exceed 120 Fahr. at 
this stage, but can be increased to 130 
Fahr. during drying. Immediately the 
plates are dry they must be placed aside 
in a cool, dry place. When cold they are 


ready for exposure. The following 
formula is for a coarse grain :— 

Creutz Mid-hard Gelatine... 1 oz. 
Distilled Water 5402. 
Potassium Bich. 16 grains. 
Ammonium Bich. 80 grains. 
Distilled Water 1łoz. 
Ammonia .880 6 drops. 


Calcium Chloride, 20% sol. 150 minims. 
Chrome Alum, 2% sol. 60 minims. 

All chemicals must be absolutely pure. 

The negative required for these trans- 
fers should be a little stronger or show 
more contrast than that required for ordi- 
nary Collotype. The negative must not, 
however, be clogged up in the high lights 
or show clear glass in the shadows. 

Negatives from black and white sub- 
jects are best made upon Imperial fine 
grain ordinary, or Wratten ordinary plates ; 
from coloured subjects Wratten or Ilford 
Panchromate are recommended developed 
with Pyro or Glycin. 

The Collotype grain plates must be well 
printed to enable the light to penetrate 
into the film. 
preference, failing daylight the open arc; 
the enclosed arc is not recommended, as 
it is inclined to give flat results. 

After exposure the plates must be 
washed until all traces of the Bichromate 
are removed, and finally rinsed in a 5% 
solution of ammonia, again rinsed in 
water and placed aside to dry in a draught 
of warm air. 

If a coarser grain is required, after 
washing out the Bichromate place the 
plate in the following solution from 3 to 6 
minutes. 

Water 


as 100 OZS. 
Ammonia .88o0 


2 OZS. 


Expose by daylight for 
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Warmed to a temperature of about 8o 

Fahr. This will soften the Gelatine, 

which can again be surface-hardened by 

placing in a weak bath of 
Water | 
Formaline 


§0 ozs. 
I OZ. 
for 3 minutes. The plate is then again 
rinsed in plain water and placed aside to 
dry. 

To pull transfers proceed as follows :— 
Make up two damping solutions :— 


A.— Weak. 
Glycerine (pure) 20 OZS. 
Water fa 10 OZS. 
Ammonia .880 I OZ. 
B.—-Strong. 
Glycerine 20 OZS. 
Water ea 15 OZS. 
Ammonia .880 24 to 30zs. 


Allow the plate to soak in B solution 
for about ro minutes and then remove to 
weak solution for 5 minutes. Only 
experience will teach the exact time to 
allow damping solutions to act. After 
the damping has been judged sufficient it 
is dabbed off with soft rag and finally 
with fluffless blotting paper. The plate is 
now carefully rolled up with transfer ink 
with the addition of a small amount of 
Collotype ink; do not add varnish unless 
absolutely necessary. The plates require 
to be well rolled, first with the leather 
roller, and then with the composition 
roller, and pulls taken on ordinary prov- 
ing paper until the plate is in good work- 
ing condition, then the transfer can be 
taken. The transfer paper is of the 
Scotch variety, which has been well 
rolled and then slightly damped. The 
transfer should show a very fine or coarse 
network or reticulation without any sign 
of scum in between the network. The 
transfers are most difficult to make, and 
only the experienced and methodical 
worker can produce results that are 
worth using. 
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Economy in Wet Plate Work. 


By A. E. Bawtree, F.R.P.S. 


CONOMY in labour does not neces- 
sarily mean profit, but saving in 
material is absolutely net profit 

of the best kind. For example, if bye- 
pass taps are fitted to gas stoves which 
are only in intermittent use, the firm 1s 
richer to the extent of the full value of 
gas saved. 

One of the leading process houses was 
recently instructed to prepare a screen 
negative for photo-lithography, the image 
measuring 24 ins. X Ifins. It seems 
scarcely credible, but the negative sent 
home was upon whole plate glass, the 
little image being an insignificant spot in 
the centre. In his booklet, ‘‘Reproduc- 
tion work with dry plates,” Mr. Newton 
refers to the beautiful looking wet plate 
negative, ‘‘Centred upon its large piece of 
bare glass.” These and other experi- 
ences of the writer seem to show that the 
above negative is only an example of 
gencral practice. 

The writer has gone somewhat care- 
fully into the question of the economical 
working of wet plates and, since there is 
obviously a field where such saving will 
be advantageous, these notes may prove 


the means of a substantial increase in the’ 


profit of firms who are working the pro- 
cess on an extensive scale. 

Using plates of the minimum size neces- 
sary for the work in hand saves money in 
glass, in collodion and silver bath, in all 
developing, intensifying and other solu- 
tions, and in space. To treat of these in 
the reverse order :— 

Negatives are not kept permanently, 
but while they are stored, the room occu- 
pied with a few hundred whole plates 
bearing quarter-plate images will obvi- 
ously be far in excess of that needed for 
negatives of sizes really necessary for the 
work. 


The saving in all materials from collo- 
dion to varnish or gum is too obvious to 
need any comment, except that it is pro- 
portional to the size of the glass. Thus 
in the case of the negative above referred 
to, just four times as much of everything 
was employed as was really needed. The 
saving in glass may not be so noticeable, 
since the same pieces are used repeatedly, 
but at any rate the saving in glass clean- 
ing materials counts. At the same time 
a word upon the purchase of glass may 
not be out of place. The prices charged 
for this material by process houses are so 
high that there is plenty of room for econ- 
omy. Selected sheet glass whole-plate 
size, 1s listed at 2s. 6d. per dozen, and 
other sizes in proportion. The writer 
finds that even the most important profes- 
sional photographers will jump at the 
offer of 3d. per doz. .for half-plate, 6d. 
per doz. for whole plate, and 1s. per doz. 
for 12 in. x 1o1n. old negatives. For 
these prices they will sort out negatives 
free from noticeable scratches on the 
backs and in all cases unvarnished—a 
little re-touching medium does not matter. 
The only other condition is that the film 
shall be intact, this being a guarantee that 
the working side of the plate is as perfect 
as when the original coating firm passed 
it, in other words, as perfect as the sur- 
face of the selected sheet glass at a much 
higher price. 

In the writer’s experience, with but few 
exceptions, a wet plate need not be larger 
than a dry plate for the same subject, the 
limit being practically determined by the 
accuracy of the register between the cen- 
tre of the focussing screen and that of the 
dark slide carrier. It is his practice to 
allow a margin of at least one-eighth of 
an inch for dry plates, and the same for 
wet plate work, with the exception that 
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when the copy is of the same proportions 
as the plate, e.g., a to in. x 8 in. copy 
being photographed on toa 5 in. x 4 in. 
plate. Under such circumstances the 
image in one direction should be at least 
§ in. smaller than the plate, and should be 
thrown out of centre, so as to have a 
margin of $ in. on one side and } in. on 
the other. It is always well to have a 
margin of 4 in. on which to pour the de- 
veloper. It is also preferable that this 
margin should be at the bottom of the 


plate where the silver soloution will have: 


collected. The above }in. of minimum 
margin is calculated inside the dark slide 
stops, not to the extreme edges of the 
glass.- As previously mentioned, it is the 
limit employed alike for wet and dry 
plates. 

Now the whole secret of the practice 
which enables wet plate to be used with 
such economy lies in the preparation of 
the glass. The glass itself should bear 
an old film, either wet or dry plate. It is 
taken piece by piece and immersed in a 
celluloid dish of 3 per cent. hydrofluoric 
acid, and then held under a stream of 
water which of its own force will wash 
away the entire film. Right from this 
early stage onwards there is no occasion 
for the fingers to touch either front or 
back of the plate. It will be found that 
one film is sufficiently loosened by the time 
the previous plate is disposed of. A few 
hundred little strips of sheet lead should 
be prepared; 4 lb. lead is cut into strips 
I in. wide, and then across into little rods 
about as wide as the lead is thick. Four 
of these are placed at the bottom of a deep 
porcelain dish and the plate from which 
the film is removed is laid upon them. 
One strip of lead is put in each corner of 
this plate and the next glass laid upon 
that and so on. A deep porcelain dish 
will accommodate eight pieces of glass. 
One point is of the utmost importance. In 
every case the side of the glass which 
bore the original film should be the upper 


‘one in the dish. 
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When a dish is filled 
with glass, it 1s tilted and the ordinary 
oxidising solution of 5 per cent. each of 
bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid 
is gently poured on. When levelled, a 
board is placed upon the dish, and suc- 
ceeding dishes can be placed upon the first, 
the top one of the pile also being covered. 
The slovenly system of standing old plates 
film and all in a grooved and usually un- 
covered lead trough of pickle is worse 
than useless. The solution possesses. 
only a small oxidising power, which is 
soon exhausted upon film or dust, and the 
slimy black compound in general use pos- 
sesses about the cleansing power of Fleet 
Street mud. On the contrary, the prac- 
tically chemically clean glass put into the 
porcelain dishes robs the solution of no 
more free oxygen than is contained in the 
few minims which adhere to each plate 
when taken out for future operations. 
The result is that the solution is everlast- 
ing. Evaporation is made up for by the 
water on each plate put in, and new solu- 
tion merely has to be added to replace 
that taken out on each plate. With rea- 
sonable draining, this amounts to about 
4 cc. for each whole plate, or a cost of 6d. 
for pickle per 1,000 whole plates. The 
plates must remain in the pickle for 24 
hours. 

The scrubbing sink is provided with a 
loose board with short feet and a piece of 
best quality red sheet rubber 4 in. thick to 
cover it. Both should have holes in them 
for hanging up, and when not actually 
in use should be hung out of the way 
separately to dry. The plates are taken 
from the pickle and scrubbed with a stiff 
brush kept for the purpose, first on the 
back and edges then on the front, i.e., 
the old film side. They are given a 
thorough rinse under the tap and are then 
flowed over twice with the substratum. 

This solution consists of 1 per cent. 
each of Coignet’s extra fine gelatine and 
glacial acetic acid, and is filtered for use 
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and used warm. It will keep four days in 
winter and two in summer, but no longer. 

The coated plate is stood upon a drain- 
ing stand coated side inwards, till the next 
one is ready. This stand merely consists 
of a piece of board with a length ot 
broomstick erected at one side. | Upon 
the board is placed a sheet of glazed opal, 
and over the broomstick a length of large 
glass tube. Upon the opal is laid a couple 
of thicknesses of good filter paper and a 
small piece is held round the glass tube 
with an elastic band where the top edge 
of the plate will come. Both lots of 
paper are renewed, and the tube and opal 
glass well washed every day. 

When drained, the plate is transferred 
to the drying box. This is made of un- 
varnished wood and is lined throughout 
with filter paper, secured with drawing 
pins. The plates are sloped all round it, 
coated side undermost, while, if it is large 
enough, upright pieces of broomstick may 
be erected from the bottom, similarly 
covered with filter paper, around each of 
which four plates may be grouped. The 
lining to sides and top will last for years, 
that on the bottom needs renewing after 
about 20 plates have occupied each suc- 
cessive position. The lid of the box 
should be closed between the insertion or 
each plate. It should have a china knob 
by which the operator raises it, since he 
does not dry his hands through the sum 
stratuming operation. The lid shouid be 
hinged, not detachable. The total cost 
for filter paper works out at just 1s. per 
1,000 Whole plate glasses. The cost of 
substratum similarly comes to under 4d. 
per 1,000 plates. One whole plate takes 
about 3 cc. for the two coatings. 

If stood in a fairly warm room, the 
glass is dry in 24 hours. Pairs of 
plates are taken and packed face to face 
with nothing between them. Each pair 
is separated by a piece of filter paper 4 in. 
smaller each way than the glass, the outer 


two plates of a pack of 10 being similarly 
protected. Each bundle of 10 is wrapped 
in thin, but tough and smooth paper and 
dated. Two packages will just fill an 
ordinary dry plate box. Plates so stored 
keep well. The writer has been unable 
to detect any difference between those 
prepared 18 months and those prepared 
the day previous to use. The filter paper 
used for packing can be used indefinitely 
if properly stored when not in use. 


Substratumed glass as described has 
enormous advantages. The dry frictional 
method of polishing means electrification 
and the attraction to the plate of dust in 
the air of the rooms, which finds its way 
into the collodion. Less collodion is 
needed to be poured upon the plate. A 
rubber edge is repellant and needs a good 
wave of collodion to drive the liquid over 
it. With this glass only a few drops 
should be found to pass into the excess 
bottle. If the collodion does not quite 
cover the plate, or if damaged at any 
stage, there is no fear of water getting 
under and lifting the film. The number 
of failures is still further diminished by 
the keeping apart of developing and in- 
tensifying operations. The most con- 
venient plan is to store up all negatives 
taken during a morning in dishes of water 
(each one after fixing being left under the 
tap till the next one is fixed) and then 
intensifying the whole batch before going 
to dinner. In the same way negative 
making is knocked off in the evening in 
time to allow for intensifying the after- 
noon’s work before going home. Carry- 
ing every operation through single- 
handed from coating the plate to gum- 
ming up, and including getting the copy 
into focus, a man should be able to turn 
out 20 good line negatives out of 21 ex- 
posures per day, while in half-tone work 
his output will depend upon his skill with 
the many excellent automatic appliances 
fitted to the latest types of process camera. 
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Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing—the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(1) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and to 
guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 
their collective interest and welfare. 


The Conventton 


and After. 


HE Convention has come and 
gone; what of the Convention ? 
The papers have been read—the 
speeches delivered—the talking done— 
the time of action is now upon us, the 
time for translating words into deeds, 
such as will carry life, health, and vigour 
into the whole of the trade and make the 
outlook for each and all brighter than 
it has ever previously been. 

These or similar thoughts will be 
uppermost in the minds of every delegate 
for we are persuaded that those who 
came together at the Convention came 
for the set purpose of doing their in- 
dividual share in the building up of 
Process Engraving. Each one has a deep 
financial interest in helping on that 
success, but apart from the mere mone- 
tary interest we cannot but believe that 
the personal pride of the employing 
Photo Engravers of the country must 
be a powerful incentive to them to 
translate the resolutions passed at these 
Conventions into living realities. 

It is not wbat is prepared for these 
meetings, however skilfully it may be 
arranged, nor however carefully they 
may be planned, neither is it what is 
actually discussed and ultimately voted 
upon, that really matters—what, however, 
does matter, is the mental attitude of 
those comprising the Convention towards 
the resolutions that have been so freely 
discussed, and eventually passed ; how far 
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will they allow the inevitable re-action 
that is sure to follow to influence them 
when the effect of the speeches and 
doings of the Convention are viewed from 
a distance, and the delegates are away 
from the magnetic influence of association 
with their comrades. 

Such a question as this at one time 
would have secured a very pessimistic 
answer, for it was openly said to be the 
reproach of those in the trade that they 
could not be depended upon to work 
together. 

But those days are passed and gone— 
gone for ever as we believe—the new 
spirit of mutual confidence has taken its 
place, and to-day there is a feeling that 
the future of the craft will be carried on 
upon different lines; all the signs are 
towards mutual helpfulness, the inter- 
change of views and consultations in 
cases of alleged cutting or unfair compe- 
tition, in short the approach to the compe- 
titor is upon the lines of the honest 
business man rather than with a sus- 
picion of the cloven hoof. 

We know it is one thing when in Con- 
vention and surrounded by some sixty or 
seventy competitors to vote for, say a 
minimum of 12 square inches or a definite 
rate, but it is quite another matter when 
at home in one’s own business, closeted 
perhaps with a particularly pertinacious 
customer who is threatening or cajoling 
you, to stick to that vote, but we are 
fully persuaded that the new spirit of 
loyalty will be strong enough to withstand 
such pleadings as these, for there is 
nothing that will foster and strengthen 
this new spirit so much as the successful 
carrying out of the conditions agreed to in 
the Convention. 

We cannot believe that the fear of 
losing an account is a matter that will 
tempt a business man to hedge at a 
critical moment, and we believe that 


few, if any, Process Engravers in the 
country are so dependent upon one 
unreasonable customer as to be unable to 
follow a straight course in their relations 
towards their fellow Engravers; but apart 
from that we do not believe that any 
Process House who gave their adhesion 
to the resolution would yield to such a 
temptation. 

If, however, there should happen to be 
here and there, an exceptionally hard 
case, is it not possible that some fertile 
brain can devise a scheme whereby a 
house that is determined to follow out the 
resolutions of the Convention to their 
fullest extent, and finds itself confronted 
with some difficulty as a consequence, 
such house may receive some temporary 
help to tide over that difficulty ? 

The Association is making rapid head- 
way, and is getting into a strong position ; 
here then is an opportunity for some 
Process Statesman to bring forward some 
scheme, which, while helping an individual 
house, will also help the Trade as a whole. 
By combined action the Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers of London have done 
more during the last two or three years to 
help their Trade, than was done during 
the previous quarter of a century. Have 
they pointed the direction for the Process 
Engravers ? What they as a Trade 
have done—and so far it has seemed to 
be successful—may also be applicable 
to a kindred Trade and have similar 
results. 

Whether such a course as hinted above 
be propounded or not, there can be no 
doubt that the line of greater benefit to 
the Trade as a whole, and incidentally, 
ultimately to each individual Process 
House, is to follow out to the letter the 
resolutions that were passed by the 
Convention, which are being put into 
proper shape by the Council of the 
Association, and which will be sent to 
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the whole of the Trade during the next 


few weeks. 

When these resolutions, etc., are sent 
out for signature we bespeak for them 
the very earnest consideration of every 
Process Engraver and would very strongly 
urge their adoption, as it is only by united 
action and a determination to stick to- 
gether that any improvement can be made 
on the conditions now existing. Do not 
sign them as a matter of course, but study 
them; consider their bearing and face 
what may be the consequence to your 
business ; then having done so, sign them 
with the resolve to go through with the 
matter even though you may suffer a 
temporary loss—it will only be tem- 
porary—for by earnest effort, you may 


for Ourselves or for 


HE process engravers throughout 
the world seem to be strangely 
uniform in the afflictions that 

come to them in the course of their busi- 
ness, not that the business is an unhealthy 
one so far as the physical health of those 
engaged therein is concerned, but it cer- 
tainly seems to be in need of some tonic 
that will give the requisite amount of 
backbone, or self assertiveness so essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of a business. 

The following article which appeared 
in the Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, the 
organ of the American Process En- 
gravers’ Association, so exactly fits the 
position in this country that we make no 
apology for reproducing it. 

“‘Once upon a time a weary traveller 
came to the gate of heaven seeking en- 
trance. ‘What hast thou in thy heart?’ 
said the good St. Peter. ‘The record of 
great suffering and many prayers,’ said 
the poor man. ‘I pray thee now, give 
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soon more than recover any lost posi- 
tion. 

The demand for illustrative work is 
constantly upon the increase; every day 
sees it extending more and more, so that 
the outlook is at least propitious, and by 
securing a fair share of this increased 
demand you will be more than repaid 
for any temporary loss, and the increased 
effort put forth, will, in all probability. 


place you in a better position than 
heretofore. 

Let the burden of your song be 
Quality—Service; these have an infi- 


nitely greater sélling value than lowness 
of price, and make business friends that 
do not shop from house to house for an 
extra 1 per cent. 


Outsiders. 


me the happiness of heaven.’ ‘Good 
man, we have none to spare,’ said the 
keeper. ‘Heaven hath no happiness but 
that men bring. It is a gift to God and 
comes not from Him. Would ye take of 
that we have and bring nothing? Nay, 
go back to thy toil and fill thy heart with 
happiness and bring it to me overflowing. 
Then shalt thou know the joy of paradise. 
Remember, God giveth counsel, but not 
happiness.” 

The above quotation, taken from 
‘‘Darrell,” published by Crosset & Dun- 
lap, very aptly shows the attitude ot 
many men in the photo-engraving busi- 
ness to-day. They can show a record of 
great suffering in business and many 
prayers for its betterment, yet really do 
nothing of their own volition to improve 
trade conditions. They make com- 
plaint that the men most active in 
Association work do not live up to their 
preaching, therefore they will have ro- 
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thing of it. Do they ever stop to think 
they might bring something worth while 
to the Association? Instead of holding 
aloof from Association work, and saying 
that it will not benefit them, they might 
get benefit and profit out of it by joining 
in the work and trying to help others as 
well as themselves. 


There may be several reasons why men 
do not become members of the Photo- 
Engravers’ Association and help to im- 
prove business conditions, but probably 
two reasons will suffice to cover the entire 
ground ; viz., lack of confidence in accom- 
plishing any benefits, and lack of money 
to pay the necessary fees and dues. The 
man who lacks confidence has probably 
never been a member, or, having been a 
member, never put his heart into the 
work. He has been expecting :mmediate 
return from his investment without fol- 
lowing up his money with his best 
thought and energy. Some men think 
that any good the Association may do will 
be shared by them without the expendi- 
ture of money or energy. They are per- 
fectly content to be objects of charity, or 
they say, “If the Association chooses to 
give me something, why should I pay 
for ıt?” 

Right here is a turning point. For 
years the Association has been giving out 
information, making suggestions, render- 
ing valuable assistance to hundreds of 
photo-engravers without getting anything 
in return. Take one single and solitary 
illustration : Charging by block measure- 
ment instead of by face measurement has 
put hundreds of dollars into the pockets 
of photo-engravers. It has added about 
ten per cent. to charges. A man who 
charged up thirty thousand dollars a year 
for his output now charges thirty-three 
thousand. The Association advocated 
and talked this change till it was adopted. 
Non-members, as well as = members, 
reaped the benefit. This one thing alone 


has put money enough into our pockets to 
pay dues into the International Associa- 
tion for years to come. i 


The man who does not have the money 
with which to pay dues in the Association 
—God help him! He never will have 
enough after all these years of assistance. 
Poor, deluded mortal! He would hire an 
automobile, pay ten dollars for its use, 
and chase a moonbean in the shape of an 
order twenty miles and return empty- 
handed to his office, happy in the thought 
that he had made a desperate effort to 
capture a twenty-dollar order. 


Why, oh why, should the members of 
the Association continue to spend good 
money (and good brains, I may add) in 
an endeavour to help others who will 
have none of us? Why not confine our 
efforts to helping those within our Asso- 
ciation? Instead of spending our money 
to help outsiders, why do we not spend it 
to help ourselves? There are many ways 
in which this can be done. We can ad- 
vertise the credit and standing of our 
members. We can buy our supplies in 
large quantities, taking advantage of the 
best market and the largest trade dis- 
counts. We can protect ourselves 
against unfair and unjust conditions. It 
has been amply demonstrated that know- 
ing costs is a prime requisite in the safe 
conduct of any manufacturing business. 
The installation of a cost system should 
be encouraged. Any one of our members 
who desires to know his costs, should 
have the backing of the entire Associa- 
tion. The moral support, the strength 
and capital of the entire organisation 
should be behind every one of its mem- 
bers. Membership in the Association will 
then be worth while. The conditions 
should be such that men will seek mem- 
bership in the Association rather than be 
sought. Let us spend our time and our 
money for ourselves and not for outsiders, 
in the future. 
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Remarkable Profit in 


Has a new “Captain Cook” arisen ? 


IFTEEN months ago one of the new 
photo-engraving houses in America 


was organised and started with only 
£,160 ‘‘to their name.” Recently, at the 
suggestion of an observer that they could 
get all the money they would care to ob- 
tain for increasing their facilities, they de- 
clared emphatically they did not want 
additional capital and that they would not 
take £5,000 for their present plant and 
business for reorganisation nor other- 
wise. 

From £160 to £5,000 in fifteen months 
is such a remarkable increase that it can- 
not fail to be more or less interesting to 
consider the ways and means whereby 
they ‘‘got there.’’ In the first place they 
are practical men; and they organised 
their present company after passing, 
through some unpleasant and money- 
losing experiences in the plant of a con- 
cern that failed, and left them in the 
lurch. They had not the facilities to 
compete for the higher grade products, 
but they could do excellent medium work 
with what facilities they had. . And know- 
ing their capabilities they directed their 
efforts accordingly, instead of sending 
out imperfect plates ‘‘at a venture’’ and 
running the risk of having them returned, 
with customers’ growls, their plan has 
been to throw aside unsatisfactory plates. 
Thus they have been saved from the 
grumblings of customers and the curses 
of irate printers. One of the biggest 
photo engraving concerns has the repura- 
tion of being great losers by the junkshop 
route. Great quantities of rejected half- 
tones are returned constantly through 
their back doors and hurried off to the 
buyers of old metals. They rush things, 
and brag that they furnish plates while 
their customers wait; but that increases 
the actual costs of operating the plant, 
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Photo Engraving. 


while it produces dissatisfaction on the 
victims’ parts. 

The successful new plant has kept 
down the spoilt plates losses to a mini- 
mum and avoided offending customers. A 
further remarkable result of such a policy 
has been the elimination of travellers. 
They attract customers that ‘‘stick.’’ 
And these advertise their praiseworthy 
photo engravers. 

Negatively, they waste no time with 
such time wasters as the alleged ‘‘simple 
cost system.’’ ‘They make the best plates 
of their class at the lowest cost possible 
combined with good workmanship. Their 
prices are based on the state of the trade 
and the attitude of their customers. In 
other words they charge what they can 
get, that is uniformly ; that is to say, they 
charge all alike for similar work. When 
they lose customers on account of price- 
cutting, which is seldom, they say, the 
price-cutters always are conspicuous asso- 
ciationists. But the young profit piling 
company have most of their remunerative 
business outside of the usual haunts of 
the enemy. 

One of the principal reasons—the chief 
reason according to the estimation of the 
management—for their remarkable suc- 
cess is the fact that they confine their 
operations to photo engravings—black 
and white and colour plates. When their 
regular customers call upon them to 
furnish electrotypes or printed, bound, and 
completed catalogue or other product of 
the press, they make the photo engrav- 
ings which they turn over to a completing 
plant to do the rest. And thus they are 
enabled to have wide margins of actual 
profits between costs of productions and 
selling prices. We are indebted to The 
Engraver and Electrotyper for this very 
valuable piece of information. 
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’ The Offset Method.— 


By Charles Harrap. 


The Kellogg Rotary Offset. 


HE Kellogg machine, which had its 
beginning in 1906, has a closer 
resemblance to the Rubel, than 

perhaps any other. This arises from the 
disposition of the 3 main cylinders, in a 
triangle, rather than in the vertical as~ 
pect. The bearings of the 3 cylinders are 
comparable to 12, 9, and 5 on the clock- 
face, and the large skeleton delivery 
drum, is vertically under the blanket cy- 
linder, both of which stand out—at the 
g o’clock point—prominently at the front 


of the machine. The delivery board being 
on the floor. 

This construction brings the parts 
much more closely together, making a 
compact machine, with possibly a slight 
disadvantage in general accessibility. The 
machine is built low and scarcely requires 
a platform for feeding. In that respect 
the ‘‘Waite’’ machine resembles it. 

As in the Potter, the inking and damp- 
ing apparatus is all at the top immedi- 
ately above the plate cylinder, which 
works in oblique contact with the rubber 
cylinder, which in turn prints on the 


V. 


paper on the impression cylinder—the 
latter being set obliquely behind it. The 
printed sheets are taken directly by the 
grippers on the delivery drum, which car- 
ries two sets of grippers. The possible 
disadvantage of this close setting of the 
cylinders, and the form of delivery, may 
be that thick paper and thin cards are 
likely to spring and smear the work. Still 
the samples produced both in black and 
colour, do not show the defect. 

The variety of work produced both as 
specimens and for commerce, followed 
very closely upon the Potter machine 
work. One subject was a complete com; 
bination of fine copperplate engraving, 
letterpress and lithographic transfers, and 
cross-line photo-mechanical work, show- 
ing the adaptability of zinc or aluminium 
plates and the rubber blanket to the finest 
work. Some of the Kellogg work ap- 
peared as the covers of the ‘‘National 
Lithographer.’’ 


It might.be noted that Rubel adopted 
a mechanical feeder, and that both the 
Potter and Kellogg machines were made 
with similar attachments. It was appar- 
ent that as the speed of offset printing 
was one of its greatest recommendations, 
that automatic feeding was a necessity. 
This factor has not weighed so heavily 
in the minds of the engineers of several 
of the later models, who judging from the 
earlier experience have sought rather to 
make machines capable of good chromo- 
lithography in which the speed of feeding 
has had to be reduced to secure accuracy. 
On the other hand, there are letterpress 
machines such as the Autopress, which 
will give good register up to 8 or 9 print- 
ings at 3,000 or more per hour, and the 
recent introduction of the Middleditch 
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Feeder appears to make it possible to ob- 
tain good register on an offset machine 
at 3,000 and probably up to 4,000 per 
hour. 


The Scott Offset. 


This machine was made by Walter 


1908, 


Scott & Co. in and followed 


build of the Potter. It 
having the blanket cylin- 
der absolutely below the plate cylin- 
der: and in the delivery board being 
brought further out from under the cylin- 
ders. Being built by a firm so well known 
as lithographic machine manufacturers, 
it is of a rigid and heavy construction : 
great care having been taken to secure 
register. It is constructed for both hand 
and automatic feeding, and can be run 
at from 1,000 to 5,000 per hour; giving 
good results in chromo work at 2,000 
per hour. 

Next to the “Potter” it has had th: 
largest sale in America, for this type of 
machine; but it has not been used in 
Great Britain or on the Continent of 
Europe. 


the general 
differs in 
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It is built in six sizes :— 


Size of Height of 

Paper. Length. Width. Height. Feedb'd. 

inches. ft. ins. ft. ins. ft. ins. ft. ins. 
No. 2. 28x38 8 9 910 8 0 4 0 
No. 3. 34x46 101 106 8 3 4 8 
No. 34. 34x52 10 1 110 8 3 4 8 
No. 3?. 34x58 101 117 8 3 4 8 
No. 4. 38x52 121 11 1 90 53 
No. 44. 38x58 12 1 12 8 90 5 3 

The design can be printed in most 


cases nearly to the edge of the paper. The 
power required is 5 h.p. for the first 
four, and 6 h.p. for the other two. The 
damping apparatus is over the feed 
board. 

The Hoe Offset. 

Late in 1909, R. Hoe & Co.—famous 
for their newspaper printing machines, 
and well known as builders of Rotary 
lithographic machines to print in one, 
two or three colours—made an offset 
machine which came before the British 
public in May, rg10 . This machine as it 
now exists in an improved form, is very 
similar to the Scott, and is constructed 
for use with an automatic feeder such as. 
the Dexter. The early machines were 
built for hand-feeding. The plate clamps 
are held open by springs for the recep- 
tion of the plate. There is a special con- 


struction in the gear motion, whereby the 
loss of motion which may be developed 
between the gear teeth can be taken up 
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or compensated. 
contain considerable improvements for 
putting on the rubber blanket, in the grip- 
pers and the feed cam. 
It is built in 5 sizes :— 


Size of Paper. Length. Width. Height. 

inches. ft. ins. ft. ins. ft. ins. 
No. 2. 28 x 34 7 9 7 10 6 6 
No. 3. 30 x 42 7 9 8 6 6 6 
No. 4. 34 x 48 9 7 8 11 7 3 
No. 5. 39 x 54 9 7 9 5 7 3 
No. 6 45x 65 11 8 10 11 8 4 


The power required is 3 h.p. for Nos. 
2 and 3, and 5 h.p. for the others. It is 
capable of running at any speed up to 
4,000 per hour. The delivery of the 
printed sheets is by grippers and chains; 
the board projecting from the machine, 
and elevated but little from the floor. 


The Hail Offset. 
The machine built by the Hall Printing 
Press Co. in 1909, is perhaps the lightest 


of the American type. 
atus is considerably reduced in bulk, 
without detracting from its effectiveness, 
and by placing the duct well over to the 
front of the machine, the total height is 
reduced at least a foot, and brings the 
inking more nearly under the supervision 
of the minder without requiring much 
elevation on platforms or steps. 

The clamps are simple and easily tight- 
ened on the plate; the improvement in 
this part of the machine was patented in 
America. It may be added that certain 
parts of the inking apparatus and bear- 


The inking appar- 


The latest machines 


ings, the individual adjustment of the 
cylinders, the means of preventing back- 
lash, and an adjustment for the damping, 
have all been patented by the manufac- 
turers. 


The appearance of the machine sug- 
gests that it is built at an angle, and al-' 
though this is not the case, yet the struc- 
ture permits of the delivery being brought 
out prominently from beneath the cylin- 
ders. The delivery being effected by two 
or more sets of grippers carried by end- 
less chains, somewhat similar to the 1914 
model of the Harris Offset machine. 

The fact that the head of this firm has 
been closely connected with designing 
and bullting retary lithographic ma- 
chines for about 20 years, is sufficient 
guarantee that all the best methods re- 
sulting from his experience—in America 
and England—have been embodied in 
this machine. It is probable that there 
are few printers’ engineers who have had 
so much personal ex perience in the con- 
struction of Rotary lithographic ma- 
chines as Mr. Hall. 

When first, designed it was built in two 
sizes to carry plates 31x36ł inches and 
384x484 inches, and could be run at a 
speed of 4,000 per hour, when fed auto- 
matically. It was also constructed for 
feeding by hand. Providing that an ac- 
curate automatic feeder be attached, the 
machines of 4 vears ago were guaranteed 
to give good register at 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour. In this build of machine, 
the plate and impression cylinders were 
independently adjustable at each end, for 
pressure. The plate cvlinder is at the top 
of the machine, with the blanket cylinder 
vertically below it; the impression cylin- 
der being under the feed board, at an 
angle from the blanket cylinder roughly 
indicated by the hour hand at 4 o'clock. 
The net weight of the machines 
6,400 and 8,ooo lbs., for the two sizes 
mentioned above. 


was 
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Tri-colour Blocks. —Indtrect Method. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HE development of the plates being 
conducted in total darkness, and 
by time, it is advisable to make 

suitable provision, first for easily locating 
the dish, and measure containing the de- 
veloping mixture, and also for recording 
the time of immersion of plate in the 
developer. A good plan for locating the 
position of dish and measure, is to provide 
a piece of asbestos cloth, saturate this 
with luminious paint, place this on the 
bench where the measure and dish will 
be put, then cover the asbestos with a 
sheet of plate glass, standing the dish and 
measure upon it; this dodge gives entire 
satisfaction and no fear need be enter- 
tained of any light fog arising, unless the 
plate is exposed for a long time to the 
light emanating from luminious paint. To 
re-excite the paint ignite an inch or 
two of magnesium wire close to the shelf. 

As for timing the duration of develop- 
ment, there are several clocks on the 
market each of which is quite suitable. 

To clear the backing off the plate 
(after development of course) nothing is 
so good as a small piece of Loofah, 
which rapidly breaks up the backing 
which is then easily removed under the tap. 

When making negatives of colour 
records it is essential that all three (or 
four) shall record the gradations equally, 
in each of the set; as a check for this 
requirement it is advisable to include on 
the plate a strip gradated from pure 
white, through all shades of grey, to pure 
black, and this strip must be correctly 
rendered in each of the colour records, 
else the colour records cannot be right. 

Messrs. Wratten & Wainwright issue 
a most useful chart, one portion of which 
consists of a graduated strip to check the 


exposures; in addition, this copyboard 
chart embraces other features of useful- 
ness to the colour negative maker. In 
the words on the back of each chart it 
shows (1) if the ratio of exposures is 
correct, (2) it enables him to easily iden- 
tify the respective negatives, and (3) to 
have plain register marks upon them. 

The chart should ‘be divided at the 
perforations, and the pieces fastened 
on the copyboard close to the original. 

(1) If the exposure ratio is correct 
the graded strip which is neutral grey 
should appear alike in all negatives. The 
strip may photograph thin or dense ac- 
cording to the exposure necessitated by 
the subject itself, but it should be the 
same in all negatives. 

(2) Theink patch of the minus colour of 
the respective filter will appear as clear 
glass on the negative; thus, under the red 
filter, the minus red (blue green) will not 
photograph and so print black, whilst the 
other two patches will photograph and thus 
print white. These inks are not perfect 
complementaries to our filters but are the 
best we can obtain; they will gradually 
fade under the influence of the arc lamps 
and must be renewed occasionally. 

(3) Thick and thin register marks are 
given so that they can be used for large 
or small reductions, they should be 
placed at opposite ends of the original. 

The above may seem to many as a lot 
about trifles, but such is not the case; 
the chart and its use according to these 
directions will save an immense amount 
of trouble and uncertainty, especially so 
the graded strip, as a guide to correct 
proportional exposure. 

Tri-colour work also includes the oc- 
casional use of a fourth printing for 
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which a K3 filter is used, and needless 
perhaps, to say, this fourth negative must 


be made at the same time as the others. © 


There have been controversies as to 
whether it is better to use one class of 
plate, viz., panchromatic, for all three (or 
four) negatives, or to use an ordinary 
blue sensitive plate for the yellow printer, 
a blue green sensitive plate for the red 
printer, and a red sensitive plate for the 
blue printer, but practical and theoretical 
men of the best standing conclude that 
the use of the one class of plate (panchro- 
matic) gives the best opportunity of get- 
ting rid of the troublesome red which, 


The Camera in the 


By J. H. Crabtree, F.R.P.S. 


F workshop photography involves one 
requisite more than another it is 
detail. No matter what may be- 

come of perspective in the photograph, 
there must be no sacrifice of detail in the 
objects. Wheels must show their teeth, 
and levers their working powers. A 
machine photograph should, as far as 
possible, be self-explanatory. To secure 
these essentials a really good plate is 
needed. In a workshop the plate is put 
to a severe test, for at the best of times 
there are strong contrasts of lighting. 
Machines cast heavy and deep shadows, 
and where direct light strikes a polished 
surface the reflection is so strong as to 
cause halation. There are also windows 
without blinds, and sky-lights uncovered. 
The Ilford Monarch gives a wealth of 
‘soft, printable detail that makes it pecu- 
liarly adapted to this technical work ; and 
it presents no drawbacks in development. 
Workshop photography is not a mere 
pastime; it is a business matter. A new 
machine is invented, and a photograph 
of it is required as a whole. Then im- 
portant parts are treated in detail. All 


with the use of the three plates as enu- 
merated, must intrude unduly into the 
yellow printer, and even into the red 
printer, unless the blue green plate 
carries more red sensitiveness than is 
usual for it todo. Red predominates in 
all records and requires the most skill to 
keep it under, therefore it is quite im- 
perative that the three (or four) records 
should be made upon plates with red 
sensitiveness ; the blue greens are trouble- 
some, but they can be controlled by 
by exposure if red sensitiveness be 


present. 
To be Continued. 


Workshop. 


negatives must be 
money can buv. A 
more, are exposed on a single machine 
and its details; and from these the finest 
negatives are selected for the blockmaker. 


best that 
plates, or 


the 
dozen 


very 


The lighting capacities of a workshop 
must be carefully estimated, and it is 
generally preferable to expose with the 
sun at the back of the camera, to the left 
or right. Direct rays on the immediate 
front of a machine make the resulting 
negative rather flat. Delicate relief cast 
by a semi-sidelight has a wonderful in- 
fluence. It is the practice in some engi- 
neering shops to suspend large cream- 
coloured screens, either behind a machine 
to give clear outline, or at an obtuse 
angle to the machine to reflect light upon 
it. But in the majority of shops this nro- 
vision of screens is inconvenient or im- 
possible and the work can be well cone 
without them, if the lighting be properly 
selected. Where it is desired to separate 
a machine from its surroundings for the 
purpose of catalogue illustration, it is an 
easy matter to block out superfluous parts 
of the negative. 
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Mechanical photography has one not- 
able feature which enables even the 
youngest apprentice to undertake it—-its 
subjects are stationary, so that any 
amount of exposure may be given, as re- 
quired, with perfect confidence. 

All plates should be backed. Halation 
is troublesome enough with a cathedral 
window, but it is far more so with ma- 
chinery. Intense lights come from vari- 
ous quarters ; and an unbacked plate can- 
not be expected to perform miracles. The 


highly-polished surfaces of machines can 


be toned down by dabbing freely with a 
ball of plumbers’ putty. A beautifully 
soft tone is given to the negative by this 
means and glaring contrasts are avoided 
in the print. 


“Expose fully’’ is a good old maxim, | 


which applies emphatically to mechanical 
photography. Under-exposure is the 
greatest possible mistake. I have ex- 
posed in varying situations, from under a 
glaring skylight in the fifth storey to the 
dim twilight of a cellar-basement. In 
the latter situation I found 40 monutes 
just about right. For ordinary work- 
rooms with an average “‘sitting-room’’- 
light, 5 to ro minutes is usually adequate. 
Windows and doorways, or light-reflect- 
ing surfaces, necessarily have their in- 
fluence, but the Monarch plate will afford 
all reasonable latitude. 


The lens-aperture should be small, if a 
good depth of detail is aimed at. I have 
found f/22 a convenient stop. This gives 
near objects all the definition one could 
desire, and does not over-burden the 
negative with details in the unimportant 


distance. Besides, this stop does not en- 
tail prolonged exposure in an average 
workroom. One feature of the Monarch 
plate is its happy property of giving 
gentle detail from shaded corners and 
hollow parts of machines. It is always 
disappointing to find patches of white on 
a negative, where fine gradation shoula 
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be in evidence. When the entire plate is 
covered with definite parts of the machine 
in question, there is genuine pleasure in 
developing. 

Just a word as to the tripod and its 
feet. Once or twice my apparatus has 
come to grief owing to a slight slip on a 
greasy floor. One such mishap nearly 
lost me a costly lens; as it was, I escapea 
with a smashed camera. To secure my- 
self against a repetition of this experience, 
I sharpened the metal pins on the tripod 
feet, launched them wider apart during 
exposure, and suspended a weight—a 
wheel of about 5 Ibs—from the tripod top. 
I was not further troubled with slipping. 


Half-plate is the best size for mechani- 
cal work. A finely-graded negative will 
allow of considerable enlargement, but as 
a rule, catalogue illustrations are reduced 
rather than enlarged, and even if the size 
required is only 4 x 3 inches, it is better 
to expose on a half-plate and secure the 
fullest possible detail. 

Strong contrasts should be avoided and 
development be full. 

—Photographic Scraps. 


BroapeR USerFuLNess is the title of a hand- 
some booklet issued by Marshall and 
Bruce Company, Nashville, who are just 

launching out on broader fields than hitherto. 
For the past 40—50 years they have been turning 
out high quality printing, so that by now they 
have a reputation that is a valuable asset. 

Building upon this reputation, they are launch- 
ing out into the wide field of designing, illustrat- 
ing, etc.; in fact, the productions of the firm 
now include the highest grade of booklet and 
catalogue work, including writing, designing, 
illustrating, &c., everything in fact from the idea 
to the completely finished product. 

To sum up the story of this booklet into one 
word we should have to use the word ‘taste,”’ 
for that is the idea behind their endeavour, and 
they have embodied it in their booklet, and, of 
course, as vou cannot have anything really good 
at a low price, it is evident they must have spent 
a heavy sum in producing a ‘* Broader Useful- 
ness,’ but it will pay. 
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Another Chance for the Engraver. 


vV PICTURE TRADING STAMPS. 


w T was Germany that discovered and 
made the picture postcard univer- 
sally popular, and now that the cus- 

tom of sending and collecting these is on 
the wane it has discovered and popular- 
ised a successor. Judging from all indi- 
cations, this will prove a worthy one, and 
likely to rival, if not actually exceed, the 
popularity of the picture postcard. 

“Reclame Marken” is its German 
name, and ‘‘Picture Trading Stamps” 
the most apt translation we can find. 
They resemble postage stamps; like 
them, they come in sheets, are perfor- 
ated, and easily torn apart. They are 
bright in colour, adhesive, of endless 
variety, and of great interest. 

Thousands upon thousands of these 
picture trading stamps are in evidence 
everywhere ; stationers’ windows are pro- 
fusely decorated with many attractive de- 


signs; department stores devote entire ` 


counters to their display and sale; and 
scarcely a boy or a girl in the great Em- 
pire of the Kaiser who is without an 
album, large or small, in which is a 
growing collection of “‘marken.’’ 

The ‘‘craze’’ of collecting these (for it 
has truly assumed the proportion of a 
craze), is developing and spreading to the 
grown-ups, who find pleasure and pas- 
time in collecting high-class ‘‘marken,’’ 
which are now rapidly appearing on the 
scene—reproductions of famous master- 
pieces in colour, in monotone or etching, 
brilliant poster effects and veritable gems 
of art. 

What are ‘‘Reclame Marken,” what 
called them into being, and what are they 
used for? 

From our Berlin correspondent, savs 
Gever’s Stationer, we learn that less than 
eighteen months ago an important South 


’ 


German manufacturer of chocolates and 
sweets, issued several highly attractive 
poster show cards, advertising his wares. ’ 
They were much in evidence, and univer- 
sally admired. 

The firm then conceived the idea of 
having these show cards reproduced in 
small label form, of the size and charac- 
ter of postage stamps, with gummed 
backs, and pasted them on each letter and 
postcard which they sent out (and they 
sent out a great many), also placing one 
within the wrapper of each penny piece of 
chocolate or sweet. 


The idea ‘‘caught on,” and the children 
began to call largely for those picture 


stamps. Other manufacturers followed 
suit in short order. Soon an important 
“coffee roaster’? began distributing 


stamps, bakers of bread and biscuits, 
cocoa manufacturers, and milk dealers, 
and in their train hundreds followed with- 
stamps illustrating, in attractive pictures, 
some of the most popular fairy tales. In 
this way appeared Red Riding Hood, 
Cinderella, and Robinson Crusoe, each: 
story told in a series of some half dozen 
distinct pictures, which the children were 
eager to get, and to collect. 


In the same way sets of military stamps 
were issued—pictures of all sorts of 
soldiers, German and French, English 
and Russian, infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery—and sailors and ships, men of war- 
and marines of all nations. And then 
came series of animals, wild and domes-. 
tic, birds, butterflies and insects, buds. 
and blossoms. 

But all this proved merely a forerunner 
or prelude to the craze of collecting pic-- 
ture trading stamps. Art publishers 
(and in Germany their name is legion) 
realised that the time was ripening for 
them to enter the lists with collections of 
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a more artistic quality, of greater variety, 
and of a superior character of stamps. 
As a consequence every known process of 
the printing trades was called into requisi- 
tion, and numberless firms have issued 
formidable collections of excellent ma- 
terial, embracing every imaginable sub- 
ject, including miniature reproductions of 
almost every known masterpiece. All 
these are now sold to countless collectors, 
young and old, at the ridiculously low 
price of from 1 to 10 pfennig each (1-5th 
of one cent to 2} cents each). 

Steamship routes and steamboats issue 
stamps with appropriate designs, urging 
their use on the travelling public; rail- 
roads, as, for instance, with pictures of 
Niagara, bearing the legend, “The Nia- 
gara Falls Route.” To boost certain 
localities for homes, millions of stamps 
are issued, and largely circulated, show- 
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ing pretty cottages, and ‘‘For Health and 
Comfort, live at Charlottenburg,” con- 
spicuously printed thereon. 

At the Yuletide season stamps bearing, 
in neat design, a sprig of green holly or a 
fiery poinsettia blossom, convey the old- 
time greeting of “A Merry Christmas,” 
and are attached to all letters, cards and 
parcels. Similar stamps are used at holi- 
day time in asking aid by charitable in- 
stitutions, and others which are sold at 
church fairs and charity bazaars. As a 
matter of fact, in Germany the uses al- 
ready found for the picture trading 
stamps are as varied as they are numer- 
ous. 

Thousands of presses, and many times 
that number of individuals now find pro- 
fitable employment in their designing, 
plate-making, and printing; thousands 
more in marketing them. 


The Application of Photo-Engraving 
Methods to the Offset Press. By Gustav R. mayer. 


HE advancement offset lithographic 
printing has made in the past five 


years has fully demonstrated that 
it is of commercial importance and here 
to stay, —a method that stands between 
the two old standard ways of printing, 
letterpress and lithography. 

In actual printing it is lithographic, and 
in its accomplishments it invades the let, 
terpress field, the most pronounced 
example being the printing of fine-screen 
half-tones that bear favourable compari- 
son with the letterpress productions, and 
with results on antique paper impossible 
on a letterpress. 

As plate makers, the first thing to cons 
sider is the method of printing we are 
required to serve. In this case it is plano- 
graphic—a flat surface, from a grained 
zinc or aluminium plate. The offset press 


is a modification of the rotary lithographic 
press, with the addition of a third cylinder 
carrying a rubber blanket, on to which 
the inked plate transfers an impression, 
and from the blanket on to the paper; in 
short, offset printing is an impression 
from an impression. 

The method of printing is lithographic. 
Many letterpress printers, seemingly uns 
aware of this, installed an offset press— 
with disastrous results. This gave the 
offset press a setback for a few years, but 
the present-day experience in the litho- 
graphic industry demonstrates its useful- 
ness when properly handled. 

Rapidity of output is its first claim, the 
average run being 3,500 per hour, against 
1,200 per hour on the regular litho- 
grahic press, but 5,000 to 8,000 impres- 
sions are perfectly practical, all depend- 
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ing on the work. The high speed is at- 
tained by using rolls of paper instead of 
single sheets. Thin or thick, rough or 
smooth paper can be successfully printed 
upon, the resilient surface of the rubber 
blanket transferring its impression with 
equal facility on coated or antique stock, 
using half-tones up to 175 lines per inch, 
printing clean and clear with an artistic 
effect not possible by any other way. 


The printed sheets can be handled 
almost immediately, and only about one- 
third of the amount of ink is used. The 
foregoing will answer the question of its 
possibilities, but this does not mean that 
the older methods will be eradicated. 
There are always jobs better handled in 
the old way, to better advantage. 

It is the best method we have to-day for 
printing on dull-surfaced stock, which un- 
doubtedly will be very much in demand 
in the future, particularly for educational 
books, the reflecting coated paper being 
very detrimental to the children’s eye- 
sight. The Educational Commission of 
England selected the offset presswork in 
preference to any other in their recent re- 
quest for samples of printing on a non- 
reflecting paper. Enough has been said 
about the printing method. 

The printing plate naturally comes 
next. This is usually zinc or aluminium 
about 1.32 of an inch thick; grained on 
one side with a fine even matt surface, 
which, under the microscope, shows to be 
composed of fine lines and pits, which 
hold the print or design drawn or photo- 
graphed thereon, and act as reservoirs for 


the water in the blank parts to repel the 
ink when the rollers pass over the plate. 


Here we have the mutual repulsion of 
grease and water, the basis of all litho- 
graphic printing. 

These plates run up to 48 x 64 inches, 
which will give an idea what size work 
can be handled in single sheets. The 
great majority of work is either drawn or 


transferred from drawings made on other 
plates or stone on to these press plates. 
The application of photography has been 
going on for the past century, but never 
reached the position photo-engraving has 
with the letterpress as illustrations by 
the halftone process on a lithographic 
press were always rather unsatisfactory 
when compared with the relief impres- 
sions. The offset press, however, has 
changed this, so that results bear very 
favourable comparison. 


The lithographers’ entrance into the 
half-tone field is of keen interest to the 
photo-engraver. The first question asked 
is, What kind of plate is required? The 
lithographer in most cases cannot tell us, 
as all he wants is a plate from which he 
can pull impressions suitable for transfer- 
ring to an offset press plate and obtain a 
satisfactory result that will be saleable. 
Just as in all crafts, many roads lead to 
Rome, one kind of plate is perfectly satis- 
factory to one man and condemned by the 
other. In plate making for transfer use, 
there is plenty of opportunity for research 
and development by the lithographer as 
well as the photo-engraver. 


Daily routine in the factory of both 
hardly permits anything of this sort. Ex- 
perimenting with the work is fatal to 
keeping promises as well as profits. Yet 
we want to keep up with progress; tech- 
nical, mechanical and artistic skill are 
necessary more than ever; the advertis- 
ing managers are men to be reckoned with 
to-day, the hthographer wants some of 
this work. Two methods are available 
for obtaining half-tone process impress- 
sions on these grained metal plates—by 
transferring and direct photographing on 
the press plate. Transferring methods 
are in general use and fit in best with 
regular lithographic practice, the direct 
photographic method requiring machines 
of special construction for duplicating a 
job the necessary number of times in 
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order to handle it economically. 

The copy, whether line or half-tone, 
must equal, if not excel, those suitabie 
for photo-engraving, as there is not the 
opportunity for re-etching, finishing or 
touching up, when we attempt to do this 
in and on the negative. A line subject 
must be completely blocked out, all 
blemishes and ‘‘hickeys’’ removed so that 
the resulting print on metal will represent 
the finished proof. In reproducing type 
matter, have the proofs pulled on photo- 
engraver’s proof paper, clean and sharp, 
with the least possible impression. The 
spreading of the ink by just a little too 
much squeeze will show twice as strong 
on the lithographic impression, giving the 
letter-pressman a good opening for an 
odious comparison. 


Half-tone negatives for this purpose 
are made “‘high,’’ to reproduce the copy 
as nearly as possible, a negative with a 
very fine dot in the high-lights and good 
gradation into the shadows. To secure 
this result, screen distance and diaphragm 
must work in harmony with the camera 
extension, as near right exposure given 
as possible and don’t over-develop or the 
lighter tones will all blend into one 
another and we have a flat-etched-looking 
job. 

With the wet plate silver bath, nega- 
tive collodion and developer at a tempera- 
ture of about 70° F., twelve seconds is 
sufficient developing, counting seconds 
from the moment the developer is applied. 
Intensification and reduction is proceeded 
with as usual. All outhning, removing 
backgrounds, vignetting, 1s done on the 
negative The print on the lithographic 
metal should represent the published re- 
sult. For the print grained litho zinc is 
perhaps used more generally with uni- 
form results. It should be free from 
stain or oxide and finely grained, passed 
through a nitric acid and alum bath, 
such as is used for graining in photo- 
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engraving. A dark grey deposit forms 
at first on the surface, which is wiped off 
with a brush or sponge, and as soon as 
the plate acquires a silver grey appear- 
ance, remove from the acid bath, rinse 
off well and = sensitise with the usual 
albumen sensitiser for zinc, handling the 
same as any ink print on zinc. After 
print is made, let surface water drain off 
and apply a thin coating of gum arabic 
with a soft sponge or cloth. Fan dry 
and it is ready for the lithographer. This 
gum arabic solution should test about 50 
on the silver bath hydrometer and con- 
tain a few drops of formaldehyde as a pre- 
servative. Care should be taken not to 
touch the grained surface of the metal 
with the fingers, as it is very sensitive to 
grease, and while the finger marks may 
be invisible to the plate maker, the litho- 
grapher would soon bring them up when 
rolling up this plate for transfer impres- 
sions. 

Line and half-tone prints are treated 
alike : 120-line being about the most sat- 
isfactory fine ruling for transferring, 
special care being taken that. solutions 
and surroundings are clean, in order to 
reduce the number of spots and blemishes 
as much as possible, and lighten the work 
of the lithographer, as he has troubles of 
his own to contend with. Prints on 
grained zinc have the value of simplicity 
for the photo-engraver, and the litho- 
grapher has a plate with which he is 
familiar. One precaution the litho- 
grapher should observe—etch this plate 
before washing out and rubbing up. In- 
taglio half-tones give good results when 
etched not too deep. The lithographer 
familiar with making transfers from such 
plates, men accustomed to intaglio map 
work, have excellent success with this 
method, and a finer screen can be used. 


Another method is to make a half-tone 
etching on thin copper, the lithographer 
rolling up this etching and transferring 
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by laying the plate face down on the litho 
stone, which is then prepared for pulling 
transfers from. Photo - lithographic 
paper, such as Horgan’s Graphic Method, 
will find a new field of usefulness. Full 
working directions will be found in his 
book on ‘*Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 
which also includes valuable information 
pertaining to offset plate making, and 
should be in the library of every photo- 
engraver for its general information alone 
relating to our art-science craft. 


By the methods mentioned, the litho- 
graphic press plates are prepared by 
transferring the work thereon by pressure 
in the lithographic transfer press. Direct 
photographing on the press plate is the 
next natural step; a great deal of time 
and money has been spent in the develop- 
ing of a commercially successful method 
by several firms, the modus operandi for 
obvious reasons being kept in their own 
factories. 


The method developed by the Huebner- 
Bleistein Company, of Buffalo, N.Y., is 
perhaps the most successful. To accur- 
ately duplicate and place each photo- 
graphic print into a predetermined posi- 
tion, in four to seven colours, special ma- 
chines were invented and developed by 
Mr. Huebner. A large zine or aluminium 
press plate is sensitised, placed in what 1s 
called a Composograph ; the negative re- 
mains stationary, while the sensitised 
plate is moved horizontally or vertically 
to the desired position, negative placed in 
contact and print made on this spot, pres- 
sure released, the metal plate moved along 
the required distance, contact applied, 
etc., until the number of prints the layout 
sheet calls for are made. Spacing is cor- 
rectly made by means of large micro~ 
meters which give the reading in whole 
and fractional thousandths of an inch, and 
also show the position of the print on the 
metal. No actinic light reaches the plate 
except through the negative, which is 


opaqued and retouched and placed in 
front of a box enclosing the arc lights 
used for printing. 

After the plate has had the required 
number of photographic impressions, it is 
inked up by a machine and developed 
under water in the same manner as any 
ink print. The plate is then given a thin 
coating of gum, dried and it is then ready 
for the pressman, who prepares it for 
printing. The work holds as good as any 
transfer or original drawing on litho- 
graphic metal, with this advantage, that 
133- or 175-line half-tone work is repro- 
duced clean and sharp, which is practi- 
cally impossible to transfer when work is 
of a large size. 

The H-B Company does not claim to be 
exploiting a new process, all efforts being 
toward applving present-day methods of 
photo-engraving to lithography, as it is 
used in conjunction with the letterpress. 
Lithographers are naturally more in- 
terested in colour work, which accounts 
for the majority of specimens shown 
being colour reproductions. 

Through the development of the offset 
press and colour subject reproduction, old 
processes find new applications. Collo- 
dion emulsion was abandoned when the 
dry plate came in. Emulsion is again 
proving its usefulness and economy in 
this feld. Processes of the past, devised 
by men educated along scientific and 
artistic lines, are numerous, waiting for 
those who have the knowledge and ability 
to apply them. 

To achieve permanent results, that old 
Latin proverb, ‘‘Festina lenta” (‘‘Make 
haste slowly”), should not be forgotten, 
and as a final word to encourage technical 
education, permit me another quotation 
from the book of life: ‘In the school of 
experience, tuition is free, but the inci- 
dental expense is hell!’ 

[This article first appeared 
Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin. | 


in The 
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The Foundry. 


By Ion. 


HE foundry topic uppermost in 
T many minds at the moment is the 
death of Mr. Ernest R. Cook, 
the managing director of Badoureau & 
Jones, Ltd. The news came as this jour- 
nal was going to press last month; and 
was briefly mentioned with an expression 
of the loss it meant to all in the dupli- 
cating trade. 

Mr. Cook was followed to his grave by 
a genuinely sorrowing staff. It had been 
decided that none but half a dozen or so 
members of his family would attend the 
funeral. Emphatic assurances came that 
what was desired by those afflicted in 
this loss was as quiet a funeral as there 
could possibly be. It was felt at the 
office that there could be no protesting 
against that preference. But a very 
simple thing —just one touch of nature— 
altered all that. At the very last moment 
one representative of the staff was sent 
to the darkened home with a wreath from 
the staff; and he could hardly carry 
through that light but sacred trust. I 
will not declare, for I do not know, that 
any members of the staff had been mis- 
judged; had been deemed to be only or- 
dinarily, officially interested; but I will 
say that if there had been any such doubt 
in the mind of any one responsible for the 
arrangements ìt could not and did not 
survive the evident grief of this staff mes- 
senger. Quite lateron that Friday the 
word went out for the staff to be invited 
to attend and so it befell after all that the 
staff, or a goodly number of them, fol- 
lowed to the grave. 

Mr. Cook will be missed in all sorts 
of directions. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Printers’ Institute, a body very 
greatly needing strong admixture of such 
men as he. He was and for years had 
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been the leading spirit in the Master 
Electrotypers’? Association; at least that 
has seemed to be the case. One should 
speak guardedly perhaps regarding a pri- 
vate association: but so far as an outsider 
can realise the facts he was the principal 
figure. Certainly it was he who presided 
at all the meetings of the trade which 
were called together about ten vears ago 
and led up to the belated substitution 
of the 134d. for the ıd. His influence 
seemed always to express itself in the 
direction of broadmindedness and strenu- 
ous persistence; he was ‘not so much a 
sharp man asa broad man sharpened to 
a point.” 


He had his individual traits and little 
distinctive habits; some that almost 
stirred a smile; but traits and habits 
which all had their part in composing the 
personality which was so attractive. He 
had forsworn shaking hands when he 
could avoid it; ‘you and I don’t need to 
rub paws together to remind cach other 
He appar- 
removed 


that we are good friends.” 
ently thought it was not far 
from the rubbing noses of the savage; or 
the perfunctory peck of society ladies’ 
kissing. He had certain convictions as 
touching physical habits, or physical mat- 
ters; and when he could was glad to per- 
suade his friends to drink any amount of 
water daily. I don’t think he was a tees 
totaller either, but he had benefitted from 
this usage and he must needs pass on 
the hint. 


A man of more constant serenity | 
never knew. He went at times through 
disappointments, and temporary spells of 
very unsatisfactory profit making, but he 
was always the same consistent, persist- 
ent, and cheery spirit. ‘‘Turn fortune, 
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turn thy wheel, with smile or frown, 
with that wild wheel I go not up or 
down.’”’ 

I may think of one or two men whose 
loss would on technical grounds mean 
more to the platemaking trade, but I 
cannot think of one whose passing at this 


time would bring home a more general, 
more intimate sense of loss to all 
brother platemakers. ‘‘‘Dear old Cook’’ 
are the words written to me by one com- 
monly seeming the least effusive of men; 
and ‘‘dear old Cook” he will be to the 
eherishing memory of very many of us. 


How Busy Trade Affects 


Bolt Court School. 


HERE is an interesting passage in 
T the report of the Principal of the 
London County Council Schoo! 
of Engraving and Litho. presented to the 
Education Committee of the Council. It 
is concerned with the bearing of fluctua- 
tions of trade upon the school. Mr. A. 
J. Bull, the Principal, writes: The total 
number of individual students who en- 
tered the school in the session 1912-3 was 
727, as compared with 595 last session. 
Two opposing influences have affected 
the enrolments and attendances during 
the last session. On the one hand it was 
to be expected that the new efficient hous, 
ing of the School would attract many 
fresh students; while on the other the 
period has been one of exceptional com- 
mercial activity necessitating much over- 
time in the photo-engraving business 
houses. The School suffers chronically from 
the effects of overtime, but overtime has 
been quite exceptional during the period 
under review. The establishment of 
double shifts in several large photo-en- 
graving firms where press work is dealt 
with, is another factor tending to make 
the attendances erratic; because these 
shifts are usually arranged so that the 
men work during the day or night over 
alternate periods. 


The position of the students can be 
classified as follows :— 


Under preliminary train- 1911-12. 1912-13. 

ing, apprentices, learners 

and improvers. ... ves 383 411 

Assistants & journeymen 180 250 

Managers & foremen ... 8&8... 12 

In business for themselves 24 ue. 54 
595 ... 727 

The average age of the students was 
21.7: 

The following summary shows how the 
activities of the students were dis- 
tributed :— 

Photo-engraving classes 306 | 335) 
I.ectures on Photo-en- - 308 \ 345 
graving subjects 2) 10) 
Art classes aa a 122 159 
Lithographic classes ... 42. ws 43 
Photo engraving and 

Art classes sts 24 ... 17 
Art and Litho classes ... aor 7 
Litho and Photo engrav- 

ing classes sat 2 an 3 
Paper making and sta- 

tionery lectures... 90 151 
Ditto and Photo engrav- 

ing lectures id = 2 

595) sexe 727 


Where the improved accommodation 
has particularly told has been in the 
more advanced work. The greater facili- 
ties has meant that better work has been 
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done. Mr. Bull makes plain that this has 
happened more particularly in connection 
with the work of advanced character in 
three colour carried out by the class under 
Mr. Anning. 

And speaking of advanced work it is 
particularly interesting to read: “ The 
photogravure class has been influenced 
very considerably by the introduction of 
machine-printed photogravure for maga- 
zines and newspapers. The class started 
with a small attendance which grew toa 
point where it was difficult to accommo- 
date all. The majority of the students 
were desirous of learning the new methods 
in vogue, and thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr. Cartwright most of these students 
had been satisfied. Plates had been 
etched by the same methods as are used 
for cylinders with very fair results. It 
has not yet, however, been possible to 
instal a machine for taking proofs from 
copper cylinders, but it is very desirable 
that the school should make some serious 
attempt in this direction in the near 
future. The older bitumen grain process 
has not been neglected by the class and a 
number of good specimens has been 
prepared.”’ 

One is very glad to read that the 
descriptive lectures dealing with the 
various branches of photo engraving, and 
the principles underlying them, have been 
better attended than in previous years. 
“I think,” Mr. Bull writes, “that the 
policy of the late Principal, Mr. A. J. 
Newton, of maintaining these theoretical 
lectures, even where the attendance was 
poor, was correct, and is now commencing 
to bear fruit.” 

It only remains, now, to congratulate 
Mr. Bull and the staff upon the work 
done, and we note he is very careful that 
we shall understand how much is due to 
the loyal and whole-hearted service they 
render to the School. 
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My Causerie. 


AM wondering whether there could 
| not now be an important develop- 
ment of the Guilds movement in 
platemaking. Directed towards any im- 
provement of the plates, a greater in- 
terest in and enjoyment of the work, and 
the general strengthening and advance- 
ment of the position of the whole craft. 
Look for a moment at the nearest il- 
lustration of the thing I am shadowing 
forth. 

On the last day of the Printing Exhi- 
bition a company of 400 Printers’ Guild 
members and friends assembled in the 
Berners Hall for the social cup and for 
mutual communication and encourage- 
ment. It was I believe the first gathering 
of the united Guilds of the Kingdom. The 
movement originated in Manchester fif- 
teen years ago, and there it is still par- 
ticularly strong. Mr. R. B. Fishenden, 
the assistant principal of the Municipal 
Printing and Engraving School has long 
been one of its stalwarts, and is a prom- 
inent office-bearer at this day. He was 
one who reported upon: Guild matters to 
this united gathering in the Berners 
Hall. Mr. Fishenden’s name comes up 
rather happily when one is considering the 
inter-relation of the two things—the 
Printers’ Guild that exists and the En- 
gravers? Guild that might exist. So 
does another name — Mr. Harold 
Hood’s. He was not present at that 
meeting, but he had only a few days 
before been ‘“‘ doing” the Exhibition with 
He narrowly 
missed being at the Berners gathering ; 
and hts presence there would have had 
peculiar fitness, for he is both an en- 
graver and a printer and was for long 
conspicuous in his serviee to one of the 
best known of the printing Guilds, the 
so-called Cleveland Guild, centred at 
Middlesborough. He has been its War- 


his usual thoroughness. 
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den or presiding head, and I believe 
has served it in various capacities, and 
in all most strenuously. 

Vhere were a number of guilds repre- 
sented in the Hall, including London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Letch- 
worth, Rotherham, and Cleveland. One 
heard of other Guilds in the making or 
already in being who could not be rep. 
resented that day. The important thing 
is not the exact number of the enrolled 
members at this stage, so much as the 
animating spirit. What that is may per- 
haps be best expressed in some words 
used by Mr. T. E. Navlor, the Secretary 
of the London Society of Compositors, 
who presided at this Berners Street gath- 
ering. The Guild movement, he said 
would before long be known and appre- 
ciated from one end of the Kingdom to 
the other. It showed that the worker’s 
interest and attention were not given en- 
tirely to the work of agitation—he also 
wanted to feel more pride and satisfac- 
tion in his work; to be a better producer 
for others and a producer who could ao 
his work with more satisfaction to himself. 

The desire inspiring the Guild move- 
ment, Mr. Naylor proceeded, was the 
desire to produce whatever was best and 
purest in the world of art. The Guild 
movement seemed to lift the trade out of 
a state of monotony. They believed that 
the trade of printing, perhaps more than 
any other, was justly entitled to a high 
place in the world. Let the young print- 
ers rally to the Guilds and learn more 
about their profession. 

In contact with the Guilds and under 
the influence of the Guild spirit, he con- 
tinued, one realised that one’s work was 
not simply a matter of getting one’s 
wages, but that it might be an intelligent 
application of energy and skill; and 
the application of principles of art to 
ordinary daily production. This meant 
that one’s task became pleasant and 


seemed easy where before it was 
irksome and monotonous. Finally he de- 
clared that every member of every job- 
bing Guild in this country considered 
himself not merely a printer but an art- 
ist, ‘‘and that was the feeling we are 
trying to encourage.” 

And that is the feeling that it is so 
needful to foster among all who have 


any responsibilities in plate-making. 
There is a constant influence abroad 


tending to keep the art character of the 
work at its lowest. Take line work for 
instance—can it be said that the line 
blocks turned out are all ‘‘finished.’’ 

And is it true or is it not, that there 
was practically no improvement repre- 
sented at the Printing Exhibition by the 
three colour half-tone as compared with 
the half-tone showing at the previous 
Printing Exhibition four years earlier. If 
itis true, and I think it 1s, substantially, 
there would seem to be plenty of room 
for the ambitious, the devoted spirit, in 
plate-making. 

A handful of employees started the 
Printing Guilds in Manchester; and so it 
was in London; and seeing that our craft is 
so small compared with printing, it may 
well be that those who took a lead in 
our Engraving Guild would be few in- 
deed. Numbers are commonly less im- 
portant than is the spirit animating 
those who meet. 

If we have a Process Engraving Guild 
let it be comprehensive, and include rep- 
resentatives of employers, 
journeymen and apprentices—and every 
engraving seribes like the undersigned. 

The Printers’ Institute Souvenir is cer- 
tainly one of the finest portfolios of spe- 
cimens of fine engraving and fine print- 
ing which we have seen for many a dav. 
If the Institute had nothing else to show 
for its existence than the producion of 
this Souvenir it need not be ashamed. 

l°. COLEBROOK. 


managers, 
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> A Mucro-Photo graph 


Tae “ B. J's” DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

HAT is what it amounts to—a micro- 
photograph. We refer to the 
delightfully interesting number of 

the British Journal of Photography, 
which on June 19th celebrated its Dia- 
mond Jubilee. In a 24pp. Supplement 
the whole story of Photography is told 
with abundant illustration and wonderful 
condensation. Following on this comes a 
resumé of photo mechanical processes. 
We are led rapidly along from days when 
Nièpce (who had already led his partner 
Daguerre in some measure towards the 
first photographic process) became himself 
the founder of photo-engraving. Eighty 
or so years ago he coated a plate with 
sensitive bitumen, placed a print of an 
engraving upon it, exposed under this 
positive, developed with oil of lavender, 
and then etched the exposed parts of the 
plate with acid. His cousin improved 
upon this by using resin dust to form a 
grain. This reviewer, possessed of much 
knowledge and the sense to keep it in its 
bounds, leads us from this beginning 
through the brief story of the three 
photo mechanical processes—relief, sur- 
face, and intaglio. Talbot, the Wiltshire 
country gentleman, in 1852, discovered 
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of Photo-Engraving. 


that light insolubilised gelatine mixed with 
bichromate of potash; and later he em- 
ployed his screen of gauze or net, which 
he termed a photographic veil. We read of 
Sir Joseph Swan’s invention of the carbon 
process in 1864. Karl Klic, we are told, 
in 1875 raised photogravure process to. 
importance by introducing the mode of 
using a carbon print taken from a positive- 
transparency—laying it down upon a plate- 
to forma resist for an etching bath. A. 
good deal is said of collotype and how 
it would annoyingly strip off its metal 
base, till it was secured to glass; and,. 
of course, we have plenty about relief’ 
plates or ordinary half tone. Altogether. 
it will be seen that this is a number that 
must not be missed, but you must order 
quickly. For ourselves, we congratulate 
our mature and sagacious friend the 
“B.J.” It indulges in some dreams as. 
to its centenary forty years ahead. We. 
have made a diary note to dine with the- 
editor on that interesting occasion. We- 
wonder will it be a meal served en route- 
during a fly over to our national oil estates. 
in Persia—just to have a little objective- 
for the commemorative outing. Anyhow,,. 
we must dine together on that great day,, 
June 19th (or about 19th), 1954. 


New Method of Producing Half-Tone Negatives.. 


HIS invention, patented by Mr. E. 

H. Gamble, relates to a method 

of producing half-tone negatives 

in which the printing dots in the high- 
lights are wholly or partly obliterated. A 
similar method is described in Specifica- 
tion 6,768, 1912, for colour photography. 
Adjacent to the camera for taking the 
half-tone negative is a second camera in 
which an ordinary negative ts taken, from 
which a positive transparency is made. 


In taking the half-tone negative, a supple-. 
mentary exposure is made during which 
the positive is accurately replaced in the 
adjacent camera and projected on to the 
object, thereby illuminating intensely the 
high-lights while keeping the dark parts in 
shadow. If it is required to obliterate en-. 
tirely the effect of the screen in the high- 
lights, the supplementary exposure is 
given with the screen removed and the 
room darkened. 
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The Use of Colour in Advertising. 


wo, three and four-colour process 
printing is being used in publicity 
more extensively to-day than ever 

before, says Efficiency. 

The reason for this is probably due to 
the research work of advertising experts 
who have determined beyond any doubt 
that colour in advertising greatly in- 
creases the effectiveness. 

A certain brand of Shredded Wheat 


shown with rich cream and great red 
strawberries heaped upon it is increased 


in appetising value two-fold. 

The epicure glances at such an ad. and 
his mouth waters for a taste. He sees 
the cream in its natural ‘‘down-on-the- 
farm’’ colour, and the berries, ready to 
melt in one’s mouth, and then, as the last 
thing—and, by the way, the big thing 
from the ad. man’s standpoint—is the 
Shredded Wheat, crisp and brown. You 
can almost feel it crumple in your mouth. 
That’s the picture the ad. man and artist 


Square Inch Rate. 


Tue View oF “ THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


REA instead of quality as a selling 
A basis was one of the first errors 
of the first process engravers, 

and those who followed them have been 
struggling to get away from it ever since. 
The evil of this error is most notable in 
colourwork. Going through the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago some time ago a visitor 
observed a student making a study from 
a landscape painting. The reproduction 
was very exact, and the visitor com- 
mented on that fact to his escort, one of 
the faculty. He was informed, “Oh, 
that is a very simple thing—auite easy.” 
But if that simple and quite easy subject 
was submitted to an engraver and a very 
complex and uneasy subject also, for re- 
production in four-colour half-tones, the 


wanted to paint. They told you about it 
from a bill board while you were on your | 
way to lunch at noon or at night in the 
street car, just when you felt in the hun- 
gry mood. And when you sat down for a 
moment before eating supper, you 
glanced at your magazine, and there it 
was again, tantalizing, almost demanding 
that you tell mother about it and have her 
try some at once. 

What is it back of that illustration, or 
any other similar illustration, that makes 
it so commanding ? 

It’s the colour. 

If the ad. had simply shown the design 
in black, the romance, the smack and 
‘‘wish-I-had-some’’ feeling would not 
have been nearly so keen. 

The same thing is true of the manufac- 
turer who sells clothing, wall-paper, or 
any other prosaic line of goods. 

If the article itself has no colour, create 
an environment of colour for it. 
square-inch price would be applied to 
both. The engraver might make the pro- 
fit on the easy subject and lose more than 
his profit on the entire contract on the 
complex and difficult subject. Those 
who have not seen a careful etcher at 
work cannot fully appreciate the minute 
and watchful care that is exercised in 
order to get an effect that seems in itself 
absurdly trifling. Nor can thev fully 
appreciate the time and pains expended to 
acquire that sixth sense which tells when 
the time of the etch is about right, and 
that examination of its progress must be- 
come closer and closer. Here we come 
into the realm of art, and art is not meas- 
ured by the square inch but bv art itself. 
The engravers would make more pro- 
gress, perhaps, if they would add to their 
cost-accounting educational programme a 
the buving 


campaign for educating 


public. 
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The Use of Photography in Advertising. 


By Mr. A. J. Newton. 


to advertising, we have to take into 

consideration the reason for adver- 
tising. It is essentially to sell goods. 
You do not advertise to show how well 
you can write an advertisement, or to see 
your name in print, although some firms 
insist on their name being very large, 
but this is not a good selling policy, it 
is only vanity. To sell a thing, it is 
necessary to draw attention to it. But it 
is not enough to merely attract attention, 
the impression created must be favourable, 
as Otherwise more harm than good is 
done, and it is very easy to attract atten- 
tion and give an unfavourable impression. 
Attention, when drawn, should be turned 
to interest, and the interest should be 
sufficiently great to cause it to grow 
into a desire on the part of the prospective 
customer. He must be made to feel that 
he really wants the thing you are adver- 
tising, and he must want it badly enough 
to be prepared to part with his money 
cheerfully in exchange for it. Not till 
then have you reached the point at which 
you are aiming. That is what the scientific 
advertiser tries to do in every instance. 
If the advertisement is successful, it 
is able to do this. If it does not, it is not 
successful. That is the whole story of 
advertising. 


| N speaking of photography with regard 
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How can photography assist in this 
matter ? The obvious reply is that it can 
assist, because everyone is able to under- 
stand pictures and illustrations better than 
text. We have a remarkable instance of 
this in the fact of the success of the pic- 
torial papers—e.g., the two London half- 
penny pictorial papers, which continue to 
grow in a phenomenal way, and they seem 
to grow on the point of pictures only, as in 
the matter of news they are inferior to 
the ordinary newspaper, which is, how- 
ever, itself now becoming increasingly 
illustrated, having evidently been driven 
to it by competition. Even “The Times ”’ 
now illustrates its pages with half-tone 
pictures. 

Consequently, when the object is to sell 
an article, you can describe it better by 
pictures than by words: the picture, of 
course, can just be an illustration of the 
article, or you can show the use of it or 
the pleasure derivable from it. 

We may ask why a photograph pleases ? 
and the answer is that a photograph is 
more interesting and useful because it 
seems to give a better idea of the actual- 
ity of the thing. An artist would almost 
certainly prefer a line drawing as it har- 
monises with type better, but average 
people would rather see a photograph, as 
they feel it is more likely to be true ; the 
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photograph, therefore, gencrally has a 
better selling value than a drawing. 
Apart from illustrating text, it ought to be 
mentioned that photographs themselves 
are sometimes used alone, being sent to 
the prospective customer so that they may 
make choice at home rather than at the 
warehouse. A large quantity of furniture 
is thus sold by photographs only. In 
the case of the coloured representations, 
autochromes can be used instead. 


Photography has the advantage of 
showing the object as a flat surface. Any 
solid object has more than two dimensions, 
but the photograph will give these on a 
plain surface, and it must be acknowledged 
that a photograph gives the best idea of 
the subject, apart, of course, from the 
subject. itself. 

A photograph reinforces written matter. 
You save a tremendous number of words, 
because a reader can see at a glance, if 
an illustration is used, what you have been 
endeavouring to explain. Another point 
is, that photographs can be obtained very 
quickly. Anyone with the requisite skill 
and a camera can do it. When a photo- 
graph is made it is easily carried about ; 
whereas an artist’s drawing is often done 
on a scale that is anything but portable. 
Photography is also extremely cheap— 
this is another great advantage which I 
have left until last, as it is not the least 
important. 

We need to remember photography it- 
self is quite a recent discovery. The first 
photograph was made in 1802. Wedge- 
wood made this photograph on leather, 
which he impregnated with nitrate of 
silver, but these not being fixed were not 
permanent and disappeared in course of 
time. In 1826 photographs were made on 
pewter plates covered with bitumen, 
These were, as far as we know, reproduc- 


tions of other prints from steel engraved 
plates, and one of these, at least, is still 
in existence. In 1839 Daguerre first made 
a photograph on a copper plate covered 
with silver iodide. The next important 
name is that of Fox Talbot, who made 
paper prints at about the same time. In 
1844 he published the first book illustrated 
with actual photographs, which he called 
“The Pencil of Nature.” He was the 
father of photo-engraving, for in 1852 
he discovered that bichromated colloids 
became insoluble on exposure to light, 
and he etched steel plates through a 
bichromated resist, and in 1858 he 
discovered that copper and iron per- 
chloride could be used for making etched 
plates. 


Photography itself is therefore not very 
old and it is only quite recently that we 
have used photographs much in adver- 
tising. To-day they are getting very 
widely used, as may be seen by the 
magazines one takes up. 

In making photographs for advertising 
there is one important point that must not 
be overlooked, that is, the necessity of 
using a long focus lens. Of course you 
cannot always do this, but whenever you 
can, the long focus lens gives a much more 
pleasing perspective: with a short focus 
lens the perspective is always distorted. 
Generally speaking, you want to make the 
subject as pleasing as possible: it is not 
good to stand right in the centre when 
making a photograph as it gives a sense 
of unreality, it may give the subject the 
appearance of having been cut out of 
cardboard. Photographed in this way 
only the front of the object is shown, and 
the sides are lost, whereas if your stand- 
point is at the side you see the relief and 
depth, which makes all the difference in 
the selling value of the photograph. 
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With regard to the printing process you 
would employ, the most usual processes 
are silver prints and glossy bromides: 
for better quality work carbon or platino- 
type prints are to be preferred. If you 
can get a firm who will pay the difference 
in price, it is better to use these as they 
look much more artistic. 


As to the work of reproduction, if it 
is to be used for newspapers, I cannot 
deny that line work is best, as a very 
coarse screen is required for half-tone 
printed in them. It is better to have a 
photograph worked over, then bleached 
out and reproduced as a line block and 
printed as such ; otherwise the half-tone 
must be so coarse as to destroy the detail, 
therefore the beauty, of the article you 
require to depict. In magazines, of course, 
this does not apply, as when a finer screen 
is used it will look almost equal to 
the original photograph. In newspapers 
where rotary photogravure is used you 
are not tied to line blocks. This method 
is not so far used much in England, but 
on the Continent whole newspapers are 
printed in rotary photogravure, and very 
rich results are obtained, on the commonest 
paper. 

We come now to booklets: the most 
luxurious forms might have photographs 
reproduced in colour or inserted photo- 
gravure or collotypes. Or rotary photo- 
gravure, which is coming in now, may be 
used. This will be a powerful competitor 
with half-tone for booklet work in the 
future, as it enables good results to be 
obtained on quite cheap paper. If you 
have a large edition it is actually more 
economical, as it can be done on light, 
cheap paper, which saves postage, but 
rotary photogravure does not give superior 
results in everything. I have seen illus- 
trations of motor-cars and typewriters 
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done this way, and I do not think they 
look so good as half-tones, which repro- 
duce the shiny effect of the articles 
themselves more truthfully. In conclusion 
we may say that photography is a very 
important aid to successful advertising, 
and that its possibilities have not yet 
been fully appreciated; its scope is 
capable of almost unlimited extension. 


Trouble with 
Dragons Blood. 


T is most important when working 
the four-way method for line etching 
to obtain the best quality dragon 

blood. Dragon’s blood is sometimes adul- 
terated with red earth and numerous 
other impurities. It must be remem- 
bered that the impurities only char when 
burnt; the pure dragon’s blood should 
melt. Therefore it is quite easy to test 
if the blood is suitable for line etching by 
the following method :— 


Take a piece of metal and scoop up a 
small quantity of the blood to be tested, 
heat same over a gas ring when, if the 
blood is suitable, it will melt and present 
a hard brittle mass; if adulterated and 
unsuitable it will only char and become a 
black powder. Again, a good blood should 
be a bright red colour; an adulterated 
sample is generally a dull brick dust colour. 
Dragon’s blood should be stored in an air- 
tight tin, and the box in which it is placed 
for use be fitted with a well-made lid, so 
that when work is finished the lid can be 
closed down so as to exclude as. much air 
and dust as possible. A saucer containing 
calcium chloride should be placed in the 
box to keep the air dry, and thus prevent 
the blood caking. 
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v Notes on the Half-Tone Enamel. 


HE glue supplied to the process- 
engraver for making half-tone 


enamel should be of a rich deep 
brown colour, be very adhesive, so much 
so that when a portion is placed on a piece 
of glass and the glass is tipped up it should 
very reluctantly flow down the glass. 
On account of the thick nature of the glue 
it is very difficult to remove from the 
bottle, but this difficulty can be overcome 
by using the following piece of apparatus. 
A length of glass tubing is bent to the shape 
shown in the illustration, on one end of 


which is fixed a pressure bulb, similar 
to those supphed with scent sprays, or a 
small bicycle pump would answer the 
purpose admirably. The glass tube is 
pushed to the bottom of the bottle, and 
the bottle is then inverted. On pressing 
the bulb or blowing down the tube the glue 
will come out quickly and easily. When 
making up the enamcl use warm water, 
as the glue will mix much easier with warm 
water than it will with cold, especially in 
cold weather. 
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The thickness of the enamel can be 
kept constant by the use of a Beaumé 
Hydrometer (heavy liquid) ; a good stan- 
dard is to add water to the glue until the 
hydrometer registers 11. The sensitizer 
used in the enamel must be pure, and for 
preference kept mixed in a 10°. solution 
(each ounce of this solution will represent 
48 grains solid). By adopting this method 
the enamel can be very quickly prepared. 
It has been proved by careful experiment, 
and also in practice that the best propor- 
tion of ammonium bichromate to add to 


the glue is 5°. 


Glue 10 ozs. 
10°, sol. bichromate am- 
monia 5 OZs. 


Water is then added to this mixture until 
the solution registers 11 on the hydro- 
meter mentioned previously. The water 
must be well mixed with the glue before 
the reading is taken. To every 10 ozs. 
of enamel solution 5 drops of .880 ammonia 
can be added. Provided a perfect nega- 
tive is used no other ingredients are 
necessary. It must be remembered that 
to ensure the enamel sticking to the plate 
the light action must have penetrated 
nght through the film of glue to the metal 
plate. The portion of white light that 
acts on the sensitive film is principally 
ultra violet, and a small portion of the 
blue rays. A strong solution of ammonium 
bichromate stops these rays and thus 
prevents the light passing through the 
film, the result generally being that the 
flm will wash away, or come off in the 
etching bath, hence the necessity of not 
using a stronger percentage of bichromate 
of ammonium than 5°, to glue. Chromic 
acid is sometimes added to the enamel to 
render it less likely to wash off, but the 


chromic acid is inclined to give a scum 
which is very difficult to detect and remove 
and thus gives more trouble than it is in- 
tended to cure. Scum is also caused by 
heating the plate when drying, also by the 
fumes from a dirty gas burner. A short 
time ago a worker complained to the writer 
that the enamel he was using required an 
unnecessary long exposure, he had tried 
various formule. etc., without success. The 
writer found the cause of all the trouble 
was a stained glass used on the enclosed 
printing lamp. The bottom carbon had 
been pushed up too high with the result 
that it had arced on the top iron plate, 
thus causing the glass to be stained a 


brown colour that any amount of washing 


would not remove. This brown stain 
stopped the greater portion of blue and 
ultra violet light, hence the long exposure ; 
a new glass cylinder soon put matters 
right. Always keep the glass cylinders of 
the printing lamp clean and thus obtain 
the full action of the light One cause 
of the enamel stripping from a zinc plate 
is an unsuitable negative, which for this 
metal should be on the bright side. A 
hardening bath is recommended after 
washing from the dye when using zinc : 


Water 50 ozs. 
Bichromate of ammonia 3 ozs. 
Methylated spirit 5 ozs. 
Chromic acid | } oz. 


The plate is left in this bath for two or 
three minutes, and then washed and 
burnt in. Before coating zinc grain the 
surface with the following bath : 


Nitric Acid l oz. 
Alum 3 ozs. 
Water 50 ozs. 


A minute's immersion will generally be 
sufficient to matt the surface of the metal; 
it is then removed and washed and after- 
wards swabbed with a pad of cotton-wool. 
After this treatment it is ready for coating. 
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It is advisable to grain a copper plate be- 
fore coating. Place the metal, after the 
usual cleaning with pumice powder, in a 
weak solution of fresh perchloride of 
iron for half-a-minute, remove and wash 
well, and then apply by the aid of a pad of 
cotton wool or rag a 10°% solution of .880 
ammonia. The copper, after this applica- 
tion, presents a deep pink colour. 

The dye solution is best made from 
crystal violet : 


Crystal violet ... } oz. 
Methylated spirit 5 ozs. 
Water 50 ozs. 


The methyl violet can be used, but fre- 
quent filtering is necessary, otherwise a 
scum is likely to form on the plate which 
can only be removed with hot water. 
When buming in a plate the heat should 
be gradually applied, and when the image 
has disappeared the heat be gradually 
reduced until a silvery appearance com- 
mences to show in the high lights. Some- 
times it is difficult to tell when the shadows 
are scummed in (especially in artificial 
light) and a weak solution of iron per- 
chloride is applied. The drawback to this 
method is, that if the plate is not suitable 
and it is necessary to remove the enamel 
and re-coat, the iron will have slightly 
etched the plate and the surface requires 
a considerable amount of charcoaling be- 
fore it can be used again. A better method 
is to place the plate for 2 or 3 minutes ina 
5°, solution of cyanide of potassium or a 
10°, solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
either of which will soon reveal the pre- 
sence of scum, and if allowed to remain in 
long enough will remove the scum unless 
very bad. The drawback to the cyanide is 
its poisonous nature and requires handling 
with great care. The tendency in modern 
“rush” is to forget that care and attention 
is necessary when making up the various 
solutions to ensure their correct working. 
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A New Lamp for Process Workers. 


E are following with very much 
interest the excellent work 
which Mr. Kenneth Hunter, of 

Messrs. Hunters, Ltd., is carrying through 

in business service for the process trade. 

Under his influence and spirit the place 

of business is more and more becoming 

the laboratory and the place of research. 

Camera lenses have very particularly 

engaged his attention, and we sce the 

result in the vigour with which Dallmeyer 
lenses are being put forward by his firm. 

They are recommended on the ground of 

superiority, as Mr. Hunter believes, in 

regard to the ultra violet rays. This is 
an important matter on its own ground. 

We do not, however, labour it herce. 

For the moment we wish to speak of his 

experimental work in regard to light, 

because in that connection it seems to us 
that there is something to be done by the 
trade, and to be done promptly. 

In the ordinary way, a very great deal 
of the light projected from the lamp 
is wasted; that is, it is outside the 
effective area, and fails to fall upon and 
illuminate the copy. The light, of course, 
spreads widely, from the centre of the 
lamp, and it is only those rays which 
shoot forth well in the central direction 
which are effective in illuminating the 
copy. Now, to correct this, Mr. Hunter 
has introduced a condenser in connection 
with his lamp. He avails himself of the 
function of the condenser in altering the 
course of the rays of light, and the result 
is such concentration that a considerably 
greater body of light comes flooding 
the copy, light which would ordinarily be 
completely outside its area. 

The practical point that arises is as 
to whether or not the absorption of light 


by the condenser itself, and the loss 
therefore of light (for absorption means 
loss), is serious enough to counterbalance 
the advantage of the condensing deflection 
and the concentration of extra light upon 
the copy-board. It happens that the 
kind of light that is absorbed by the 
consenser is the kind of light which is 
most useful in illumination. Yet it may 
well be that after all there is so much 
extra illumination of the copy that on 
the balance of gains and losses the net 
gain to the engraver is a very important 
one. That this is so would seem to be 
supported by the capital prints which 
Messrs. Hunters can show, produced 
under these new light conditions. 

We have said there is something to be 
done, and that something is the making 
of a number of negatives of the same sub- 
ject by this new Hunter method of illum- 
ination, and also by the method with 
which we are more familiar, with careful 
comparison of result. We welcome cor- 
dially the scientific zeal and spirit with 
which Mr. Kenneth Hunter is flinging 
himself into this and like projects, and the 
original mind he is bringing to bear 
upon them. If he can give us more light, 
and if he can in any case enable us to 
work as effectively with one lamp under 
particular conditions, as we have been 
able to work with two lamps previously, he 
will have deserved all the business reward 
which in that case is likely to come to 
his firm. In any case, good luck to the 
various efforts which he is putting forward 
in his interesting laboratory in the firm's 
St. Bride Street premises, or in any part 
of his workshops, or studios or dark 
rooms, or in whatever may be his theatre 
of operations. 
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Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing---the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the 
discussion of all questions affecting the 
interests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(1) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and 
to guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 
their collective interest and welfare. 


The Council in 


SeSSION. 


URING the month three meetings of 
the Council have been held, at 


each of which the attendance 
was good and the business transacted 
important. 

The decisions of the May Conference 
were put into shape and ordered to be 
posted to each Trade house. By this 
time every manufacturing process engraver 
has had these resolutions submitted 
to him for approval, and we think they 
will be found to so meet the immediate 
necessities of the Trade that there will be 
a ready response to the request to sign 
the agreement, and that it will be com- 
pleted and returned at the earliest possible 
date. The Council hope to get the scheme 
into full working order by the early 
Autumn and will be greatly helped in their 
work by prompt attention upon the part 
of the Trade. 


We would like to impress upon every 
house in the Trade the great desirability 
of their giving the matters named in the 
communication their full, careful and sym- 
pathetic ecnsideration ; the one thing we 
hope they will refrain from doing is to 
put the papers on one side and neglect 
them entirely. It would be far better 
to dechne and frankly state your reasons 
for declining, rather than leave the Council 
in ignorance of the position taken up by 
you with reference to the matters in 
question. 
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There are signs that in the near future 
there will be much work to be done by 
the Council. It is therefore hoped that 
the present effort will be most ably 
supported, so as to make it the beginning 
of better conditions for the Trade as a 
whole. 

The Council have given very thoughtful 
consideration to the position of the Trade 
as it is affected by the War, not only in 
the matter of the nse in prices, but also 
as to the curtailment of employment, for 
it Was found that in many houses orders 
had fallen off to a very material extent. 


The recommendations of the Council, 
with particulars of the various arrange- 
ments made by some of the houses 
affected, have already been sent to the 
Trade and it is hoped that the lead given 
by the Council will prove useful to the 
Trade as a whole. 


Another matter of the utmost impor- 
tance to the Trade received the serious 
attention of the Council, but as it is still 
under discussion, we can make but short 
reference tc it here, merely stating that 
the Council are fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the subject and the necessity of 
giving of their very best in order to find 
the correct solution ; they will not spare 
any effort or time needed to bring it to 
a conclusion that shall be satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

They fully realise that every question 
has twe sides and that it is only by careful 
judicial consideration of the claims of 
both parties that a lasting and satisfactory 
peace can be assured. This is the aim 
your Council have set before them, and 
they feel sure they can rely upon the 
sympathetic interest of the Trade in their 
harmony find the way to maintain the 
efforts to that has so long existed in the 


Trade. 


The Eighteenth 
Annual Convention of 
the International 

Association of Manu- 


facturing Photo- 


En Gravers. 


HE scene at the Waldorf-Astoria 
T Hotel, New York, in June, when 
this Convention assembled, was 

one long to be remembered. 

To give some idea of the size and scope 
of the Convention we may say there were 
registered close to two hundred and fifty 
persons, all of whom participated in the 
Convention activities, and the closing 
feature, the banquet, found four hundred 
people seated at the festal board. 

No time was lost in getting down to busi- 
ness, and on Monday, June 8th, at 10.30 
a.m., President A. J. Powers, of the Photo- 
Engravers’ Board of Trade of New York, 
opened the Convention and bade the visi- 
tors welcome. The first session was de- 
voted to the opening formalities usually 
indulged in on these occasions. Com- 
mittees, as needed, were appointed, the 
reports of the officers were read and 
received, communications were read and 
the Convention properly organized to do 
business. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the reading and discussion of several 
papers, all of which are printed in the 
complete report of the Convention. 

Mr. R. B. Teachenor, of Kansas City, 
read a masterful paper on the subject, 
“What has the future in store for the 
Manufacturing Photoængraver? ” The 
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discussion which followed demonstrated 
that visitors had come prepared not only 
to hear the views of others, but to express 
their own. 

Mr. Chas. E. Sherman, of New York, 
had for his topic, “ Our relations toward 
each other.” His remarks were expressed 
ina scholarly and able manner. The man, 
his words, and his sincerity formed a 
combination that left its imprint upon the 
minds of those who heard and saw. 
Cold type does not at all adequately 
convey the speaker’s personality. 

Mr. S. E. Blanchard, of Boston, ad- 
dressed the Convention on the subject, 
“ Overhead Costs in other lines of busi- 
ness.” Mr. Blanchard startled his audi- 
ence with the statistics he presented and 
brought out the fact that perhaps the 
lowest overhead costs are those of the 
banking institutions. 


Tuesday was set aside for technical 
lectures and discussions. This feature 
of the program was a novelty and marks 
the beginning of a new line of endeavour 
on the part of the International Associa- 
tion. In the past the Intemational has 
not concerned itself with the technical 
features of the business, but, now with 
the tendency towards standardization 
and the rapid developments in new 
methods and processes, it is wise to consi- 
der these matters fully and in conference 
and convention. This idea was carried 
out with splendid results and effect, and 
more was learned about the latest im- 
provements and inventions pertaining 
to this craft than at any other period in 
the history of our calling. 

“ The Fritsche Process Plate,” which in 
reality is a series of five distinct inventions 
and processes of manufacture, was ably 
described by Mr. Robert L. Stewart, of 
Portland, Ore., and if these inventions 
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accomplish all that is claimed for them, 
they are of value to both photo-engravers 
and lithographers. 

We met with something of a disappoint- 
ment in the enlightenment we expected 
to receive on the subject of “ Rotary 
Photogravure.”’ Mr. J. Royal Glassford, 
of the New York “Times,” an authority on 
the subject, had agreed to deliver a 
lecture, but was prevented from doing so 
by the firm claiming to hold the American 
rights to the particular process and 
equipment employed in the New York 
“ Times.” We were amply compensated, 
however, by other speakers, who were 
fully familiar with the rotary photogravure 
process, among them Mr. Amstutz and 
Mr. Hess, both of whom explained the 
process and submitted samples of the 
work. 

“ The automatic focussing camera and 
its uses” was amply described and 
explained by Mr. Arthur Fruwirth, a 
gentleman who fairly dazzled his hearers 
with his vast and intricate knowledge of 
optical laws and mathematics. His in- 
vention represents a remarkable innova- 
tion and a vast amount of brain work. 
No matter how successful he may be in 
the sale of his product, he will never 
be adequately compensated for his efforts. 
His work is of great value to the entire 
industry, inasmuch as he has classified 
and worked out in a practical manner the 
scientific laws governing one of our most 
important phases of the business, the 
photographing end of it. 


Mr. N. S. Amstutz delighted and 
instructed his hearers with a lecture 
and demonstration of half-tone depths, 
showing a number of diagrams and 
citing many records of measurements. 
He brought with him a high-power micro- 
scope and many for the first time had a 
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glimpse at certain portions of the business 
never before known or even suspected 
by them. 

Tuesday afternoon was. devoted to 
practical demonstrations of these various 
processes, and we were exceedingly obliged 
to the Powers Reproduction Co., the Atlas 
Photo-Engraving Co., and The Standard 
Photo-Engraving Co. for their kindness 
in turning over their plants and operatives 
to the demonstrators and visitors. It 
was a very gracious act on the part 
of the New York friends and greatly 
appreciated. 


Wednesday morning found all ready 
and eager for a big day’s work. “ Our 
Labour Problem,” by Mr. Chas. A. 
Stinson, of Philadelphia, represented the 
thoughts of an able man with a wealth of 
experience and an inborn disposition of 
fairness. Mr. Stinson is a man who has 
risen from the ranks and has had ample 
experience on both sides of the question. 

“The Necessity of Cost Finding,” 
by Mr. C. W. Klauminzer, was thoroughly 
explained by him, and coming from Cleve- 
land, noted as the city in which practi- 
cally every engraver operates a cost sys- 
tem and sells his products upon the basis 
of costs, there was a wealth of truth 
uncovered. He also had something to 
say about co-operation, a favourite topic 
with him and his hearers quickly showed 
by their rapt attention that the remarks 
went home. 

“Judicial Trend of Capital and Labour,” 
a paper prepared by Mr. A. J. Powers, 
proved a document of gripping interest 
and vast importance at this particular 
time. 


“ The Standard Scale and its Influence 
upon the Photo-Engraving Industry ” 
was ably presented by Mr. F. W. Gage, 


of Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Gage, than 


whom there is no other more beloved in 
our ranks, has a way of fastening his 
views upon the minds of others, and if he 
could only be present in the offices of all 
photo-engravers every day in the year, 
what a wonderful improvement we would 
witness. 


Commissioner Louis Flader, the last 
speaker on the program, presented his 
views on “The Cost of Production 
and its Influence on Salesmanship and 
Profits.” He spoke for nearly two hours 
and illustrated his remarks with objects, 
charts, lantern slides and  witticisms. 
He showed a broad knowledge of our 
affairs, and made good to everyone's 
satisfaction. Commissioner Flader takes 
the stand that the principles of cost 
finding have been established and we have 
sufficient data on hand to point out to us 
the only road to success. He further 
said that the standard scale is funda- 
mentally right and is bound to be the final 
solution of our selling and pricing problem. 

General discussion followed, experiences 
were related, details were disposed of, 
and the election and installation of officers 
followed and immediately preceded the 
closing of the Convention. 

The New York Convention will live in 
history as the Convention in which was 
born the desire to get at the truth and to 
analyze our business as it was never 
analyzed before. We have at last come 
to a realization that practically all our 
efforts in this business have been based 
upon guesswork and that we have suffered 
greatly thereby. The spirit of research 
was born in New York and a lusty mfant 
it is. 

With the introduction of accurate 
knowledge, principally by Europeans, the 
lever began to work and the last five years 
have seen an awakening never before 
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experienced in this industry. Never be- 
fore were there so many men engaged in 
the creation and development of ideas 
and inventions as there are now. 

The New York Convention, in the spirit 
of truth-seeking, also faced the labour 
problem in a fearless, fair-minded manner 
for the first time in the history of the 
photo-engraving industry. Mr. Stinson’s 
paper engendered a discussion that plainly 
indicated the change of mind that had 
come over many men engaged in photo- 
engraving. It is safe to say that the 
labour question will be more intelligently 
dealt with in the future than it has been 
in the past, and the International Associa- 
tion is the proper agency to bring about 
the desired results, which after all are 
nothing more or Iess than a square deal 
for all. Labour’s slogan, “ A fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work.” 

The entertainment features were simply 
wonderful and enjoyed by all. Every- 
thing pertaining to the Convention ran 
off smoothly and without interruption 
or disappointment. New York hospita- 
lity needs no explanation or defence. 

The banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
was the most inspiring sight of the 
Convention, and if the International 
Association never did a greater work than 
to make possible such a gathering as 
that banquet, it has done enough and could 
retire on its glory. The New York 
Convention will go down in history as a 
Convention of harmony and one entirely 
free from politics. 


ROTARY PHOTOGRAVURE will soon be 
operative in Bolt Court School under 
very favourable conditions, as the London 
County Council have purchased a Bell 
Intaglio Machine. On the whole this is 
the most important development in Bolt 
Court of recent years. 
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The Adams Stuppler. 


UNTER’S LIMITED have brought out 
H a new catalogue, or, rather, three 
catalogues, for they conveniently 
separate them. Hence the books are each 
only about half-an-inch thick, in fact one 
which deals particularly with the foundry 
is less than this. They are, too, of differ- 
ent colour ; but they have a common 
feature ; cach has a very helpful index. 
In each, too, the illustrations are large 
enough to really show us something of the 
machine or article illustrated. 


One of the most interesting novelties 
with which they deal is the Adams stip- 
pler, lately known as the C.A. stippler. 
This stippler is a straight-handed instru- 
ment held and manipulated in exactly 
the same way as a brush, pen or pencil. 
Any ordinary nib suitable for the working 
hand may be used. The coarseness or fine- 
ness of the dots is obtained by changing 
nibs to suit. Solid lines may be drawn 
with the instrument at any point of the 
work in hand. Stippling is operated at 
will by pressure of a small button, and 
without once having to remove the hand 
from the brush. The speed at which the 
Adams stippler works is about 2,000 to 
2,500. Drawings entirely in stipple can 
be produced in the same time as would 
be needed for a small drawing in strokes 
or lines. 


Quite a lot of subjects are produced 
in this way, and one extremely interesting 
subject is a plaid shawl with the familiar 
long fringe drawn in colours with the 
Adams stippler, and reproduced by the 
three-colour process and printed from 
three line blocks. Certainly there would 
appear to be a large field for this 
interesting little electrical drawing in- 
strument. 
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Tri-Colour Blocks- Indirect Method.—Coniinued 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HEN copying pictures by electric 
W light (arc Jamps) it is essential 
that means be employed to keep 
the original quite flat and rigid, or the 
heat from the lamps will cause it to buckle, 
and that would upset both focus and size ; 
therefore a sheet of plate glass must be 
fixed firmly in front, the lamps being 
manipulated in such a manner as will 
give maximum illumination and freedom 
from reflection. 

For focussing the image on the ground 
glass (as the filter must be in position dur- 
ing this operation) it will be found that 
the green filter will be the one that passes 
most visual luminosity; therefore, it 
should be used for this purpose, but for 
the sequence of exposures it will be found 
more convenient to make the first exposure 


through the blue violet filter (for yellow’ 


printer), the second through the green 
filter (the red printer), and the third 
through the red filter (for the blue printer). 

The exposure is easiest ascertained 
either by actinometer or by trial and error, 
without any filter in position, judging 
this from the grey slip on copyboard 
chart, ignoring entirely the appearance of 
negative of picture. For this trial expo- 
sure use a plate from the batch that it 
is intended to use for making the colour 
records, developing by time and tempera- 
ture, then it will be quite easy to deduce 
the exposures necessary for the colour 
records from the card enclosed in each 
box of plates. The ratios of the filters 
alter shghtly with different batches of 
plates, therefore it should not be taken 
for granted that the ratio successful with 
one batch will be equally so with another 
batch. Again the ratios will also be 


different for daylight exposures to those 
made to open arc or enclosed arc light. 
As a rough guide the following table will 
illustrate the meaning of the above :— 

No Filter. Blue. Green. Red. K3. 


Daylight ... ssa l 5 15 15 5 
Open Arc -- TL 10 70 50 4 
Enclosed Arc... 1 8 80 48 5 


Daylight exposures are shorter than 
electric arc, but only on exceptional 
occasions can sufficient reliance be placed 
upon daylight to remain the same through 
all three (or four) exposures, whilst arc 
light is fairly constant. 

When copying pictures with a first 
class lens, an astigmat, and properly cor- 
rected for colour, stop F/16 will give all 
the definition required, unless the lens is 
being used to its utmost powers, 1.e., is 
in proportion to its focal length; thus, with 
a lens of 16 inches focus F/16 will suffice 
for negatives on which the work does not 
exceed 9x7; but if the work will measure 
over this F/22 or 32 should be used to 
obtain full crispness of definition to the 
corners and all over. At F/16 a copy 
illuminated by two arc lamps (enclosed) 
photographed, say 4 scale, on a panchro- 
matic plate with a speed number 165 
Watkins and no filter, will require an ex- 
posure of (about) 10 seconds, and when the 
filters are used this 10 seconds must 
be multiplied by the filter ratios given on 
the card in the box; thus, taking the 
above table as the ratios being used 
with the blue filter (for yellow record) 
10 secs. x 8 = 80 secs ; with green 
filter (for red record) 10 secs. x 80=800 
secs. ; with the red filter (for blue record) 
10 secs. xX 48=480 secs. | 

Each exposure must be accurately timed 
and each plate developed for the prescribed 
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time, and at the temperature, particulars 
of which are also given on the card. 


The card gives a plentiful choice of 
developing agents, but the fact remains 
that pyro soda will always give the 
best results. 

Fix negatives in clean hypo to which has 
been added 1 ounce of metabisulphite of 
potash to each Ib. of hypo. The copy 
board chart enables each colour record 
to be readily recognised, but it is just as 
well to supplement this with some mark, 
either by a nick in the film or by sniping 
off the corner of negative; one corner 
for the yellow record, two corners for the 
red record, and three corners for the blue 
record. 

When the developed negative is put 
into the hypo, allow at least five minutes 
(temperature of hypo at least 60° F.) 
before turning up the white light, so 
preventing fog all over the film. 

In judging these colour records as 
negatives first see that the grey strip is 
correct first in each, and afterwards 
all the negatives record the strip exactly 
alike. 

Make a practice of keeping a complete 
log book containing memorandum of 
each and every exposure made, recording 
camera extefSNion, stop used, time given 
&c., &c., so that for future work some 
wheres near the correct exposure can 
readily be arrived at. 

Having obtained the continuous tone 
negatives, the next step will be to make 
transparent positives from them, using a 
slow ordinary dry plate ; perhaps quite the 
best of which is the Imperial fine grain 
ordinary ; process—plates can be used, 
but require great care in adjusting the 
developer to avoid harshness. 


Whichever plate is used it must be 
backed to get the finest result. 


As to exposure the best method is to 
put the negative film upwards in the 
carrier of dark slide, then put the dry 
plate with film in contact with film of 
negative, close up slide and expose in 
camera to a sheet of white paper, evenly 
illuminated by the two arc lamps, lens 
having the normal stop F/16. By this 
method the correct exposure is more 
easily obtained than when ordinary con- 
tact printing is resorted to. Any good 
metol-hydrokinon formula may be used for 
development. 


Good transparent positives must be 
thoroughly exposed, the highest light being 
just covered, whilst the shadows and 
tones must’ be free from muddiness. 


The negatives and (or) the positives 
may be retouched in order to help the 
fine etcher, but it is very questionable if 
any good can be done, unless the retoucher 
of negatives or positives is the fine 
etcher also, differences of opinion being 
more easily set up than appeased ; this, of 
course, does not include removing spot: 
and blemishes, which must be done 
anyhow. 

The main points to observe in this work 
is to get good continuous tone negatives, 
fully exposed, and in good gradation, 
checking density in the lights entirely by 
means of the graduated strip. Next to 
obtain positives with full detail from 
light to shadow and entirely free from any 
muddiness caused by improper develop- 
ment, as the negatives must be developed 
by time, so should the transparent posi- 
tive have the development timed. 


Ocular observation 1s practically useless 
and misleading, especially when there are 
three or four positives to be made alike. 

The plates for both negatives and 
positives must be backed; for the 
negatives, of course, this must be done by 
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the plate maker, it is too risky for oper- 
ator to do ; for the positives, being of a 
low degree of sensitiveness the plates can 
be backed by the operator, using caramel 
backing or indeed any formula, or, as the 
writer docs, soaking a piece of black paper 
(cut about a quarter of an inch less all 
round than the plate to be backed) in 
clean cold water, and squeejeeing it in 
contact with back of plate, laying film 
down on clean blotting paper, just before 
placing in contact with negative. 

After exposure this backing paper is 
peeled off the plate and replaced in the 
water until again required : this method 
is quick and clean, and obviates the 


developer being fouled by dirty backing 


compound being dissolved in it. 

Both negatives and positives should be 
carefully swabbed over with a wet plug 
of cotton wool and rinsed under the 
tap before being stood on rack to dry. 

From the positives screen negatives 
are made, using dry plates or wet collodion, 
the screen being changed for cach nega- 
tive, one with ruling at an angle of 75° 
for vellow printer; for the blue printer 
this screen is reversed in the holder, giving 
the angle as 105° ; for the red printer the 
usual 45° angle is used. 

Transmitted light being used, the trans- 
parent positives must be made of such 
density that flashing is never required. 

W. T. WILKINSON. 
(Next continuation will be The Direct Method.) 


RESEARCH WORK, Which is always going 
on at Bolt Court Schcol, is being con- 
tinued, and a number of useful experi- 
ments are now going forward, particularly 
the testing for fading qualities of the 
different inks put forward for tri-chromatic 
work. Ink testing in general and colour 
testing in general are being continuously 
pursued, 


The Oandyke Process. 


HE Vandyke process is a useful and 
T commercial process invented by 
Commander Vandyke for repro- 
ducing, without the aid of a photographic 
negative, designs, maps, plans, type matter, 
etc., same size. The following is an 
outline of the process. The original to 
obtain the quickest and best result must 
be drawn with an opaque ink upon a good 
white paper; if type matter is used it 
must be printed on one side of the paper. 
If the result is required for a line block 
a piece of ordinary zinc is taken ; if for 
lithographic purposes a grained zinc or 
aluminium plate is used. The metal 
plates are well washed and grained in 
the following bath for 3 minutes :— 


Nitric Acid ... l part 
Powdered Alum... 2 
Water .40 ,, 


On removing the plate from this bath it 
is rubbed over with a swab of cotton wool 
and then rinsed, the surplus water being 
removed by passing a rubber squeegee 
over the surface. The plate is now ready 
to receive the sensitizing mixture :— 


Water 10 ozs. 

Le Pages process glue 2 

Saturated solution (10°) 
ammonium bichro- 
mate 


,? . 


23, 

The coating is carried out in the usual 
way by fixing the plate on a “ whirler,” 
and pouring the solution over, allowing the 
first coating to run off; coat again and 
whirl until dry. The drawing to be 
reproduced is first warmed and laid 
face downwards upon the sensitive surface 
of the plate, the two being screwed 
up in an ordinary process printing frame, 
or vacuum frame, and exposed to a bright 
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light for 10 to 15 minutes. When 
exposure has been judged sufficient the 
plate is placed in a tray of running water, 
which will wash away the glue that has 
been protected from light by the black 
design, and thus leave a stencil of the 
original design in bichromated fish glue. 
To ascertain if exposure has been correct 
and that all the work is free from scum, 
transfer the plate to a strong solution of 
crystal violet dye. The metal will then 
show clearly through the work to be repro- 
duced. Thoroughly dry the plate, and if 
zinc replace in the graining bath for 3 
minutes ; if aluminium place in a bath of 
weak iron perchloride, 1 part of a 35° 
Beaune solution of iron to 10 parts 
water, for 3 minutes. 


The object of this latter treatment is to 
prepare the metal to receive the ink that 
is to be rolled or rubbed into the open parts 
of the glue stencil. There are various 
formule for inks but the following, 
though somewhat complicated, works 
well, and is most suitable for the process. 


If the plate is intended for lithographic 
purposes, and is required quickly, the 
following solution should be well rubbed 
in before applying the ink :— 


Powdered sensitive 

bitumen i l part 
Rectified turpentine 10 se, 
Beeswax... va; ł} 


When this has dried the following ink 
(or one of a similar nature) is well rolled 


in :— 

1. Litho Writing Ink... 2 sticks 
Burgundy Pitch 4 ozs. 
Benzole Sak we outs 5, 

Mix these ingredients together and stand 
aside until all are dissolved. 

2. Ground Bitumen ... 8 ozs. 
Turpentine... isi O e 

Well mix and pour No. l mixture into No. 2 
and allow to stand for a day. 


3. Black Litho Ink 4 Ib. 
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Place in a saucepan with a liberal allowance 
of turpentine and heat solution (by placing 
saucepan in a larger one containing boiling 
water, or a sand bath may be used) until all is 
dissolved, when it is poured into the previous 
mixture and the whole passed th ough a paint 
mill. 


For use take one part of above to two or 
more parts of turpentine, which can be 
applied to the plate first with a pad and 
then rolled vigorously with a litho roller 
until dry. The glue stencil is now 
removed by laying the plate in warm 
water, and then gently rubbing surface 
with a swab of cotton wool ; if it does not 
come away easily lay in a 10°, solution 
of citric acid for a few minutes when it 
should be quite easy to remove. After 
the operation has been successfully carried 
out the plate is well rinsed and dried ; 
if intended for lithographic purposes is 
gummed up and laid aside for 2 or 3 
hours, if only treated with the ink, lay 
aside for 12 hours. Plates that are 
intended for etching are dusted with 
bitumen and etched in the usual way. 


An Efficiency Hint. 


Make the staff happy, and they will 
keep themselves busy. Men and women 
who are working under conditions which 
cause them to be irritable cannot produce 
good work either as regards quality or 
quantity. Discontent, from whatever 
cause, means less work and poor work. 
The master who requires the members of 
his staff to be thoroughly acquainted with 
all matters that are happening in his trade 
circles and to be up-to-date in their 
knowledge of the craft machinery and 
appliances, should himself assist in the 
training of his men by giving them the 
opportunity to read the prmting trade 
journal. 
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The Offset Method.— Vi. 


By Charles Harrap. 
The “Voirin” Roto Offset. 


HE French Offset Machine is made 
T by J. Voirin, of Paris, one of the 
earliest makers of lithographic 
printing machines in France. His con- 
nection with the manufacture of printing 
machines dates back to 1840. One of 
these machines was in the printing exhibi- 
tion at the Agricultural Hall this year, 
and attracted most of the visitors inter- 
ested, on account of the ease and quiet- 
ness of its running at 1,500 per hour, 
although it was scarcely bolted with any 
rigidity to the floor. The vibration was 
scarcely perceptible. 

In the three different forms of the 
“ Voirin ” Offset, the same general 
mechanism has been adopted. The 
special points are :— 

(1) That helical gear is used on 
both sides of the machine, at all 
points where it can be fitted, thus 
giving smoothness of rotation so 
necessary to prevent gear marking 
during printing. By using this gear, 
the results of constant wear upon the 
gear teeth are eliminated and no 
‘backlash ” makes itself apparent. 
Finally, the helical gear is not rigidly 
fixed to the cylinders, so that when 
the cylinders are thrown out of con- 
tact the helical gear still remains 
in mesh—a characteristic which is 
termed “ invariable ” gearing. 

(2) The regulation of both the ink and 
the water supply by an eccentric 
rather than by pawls and ratchets. 
By using an eccentric the amount of 
regulation is not limited to a tooth 
movement, and can be governed from 
nothing through the finest possible 


degrees, up to any extent. There 
is a further attachment to the damp- 
ing apparatus, by which the actual 
contact of the damping rollers with 
the plate on the cylinder may be 
adjusted that damping shall only 
take place at every second revolution 
instead of at each revolution. 

The general mechanism includes, in 
the inking apparatus a large distributing 
drum—or inking table—which oscillates ; 
and the blade of the ink duct is adjustable 
as a whole by screws at each end, as well 
as by the usual series of finger screws 
arranged along its whole length. All the 
rollers are readily removable for washing 


up. 


THE Roto OFFSET MACHINE. 


In addition to the accuracy of printing 
obtained by the helical gear, the feed to 
the grippers and the automatic side lay 
are governed by micrometer guages. 
The build of the “ paper” machine 
facilitates the attachment and use of any 
standard make of automatic feeder. 

The offset cylinder is covered with a 
single rubber blanket, and the impression 
cylinder has a smooth polished steel 
surface. 
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THE “ VOIRIN ” ROTO OFFSET PRESS— 
FoR SHEETS OF PAPER. 


The feed-board is at a convenient 
height for a feeder standing by the 
machine: and the machine minder has 
the whole working of the machine under 
his immediate control. The delivery is 
below the cylinders, by grippers on endless 
chains, and the delivery board projects 
considerably at the front of the machine. 

This press can be run when hand fed 
at the highest attainable speed of the 
feeder, and when an automatic feeder is 
attached the press can be easily run at 
4,000 per hour. : 

Of this build there have already been 
some 130 machines delivered in France 
and elsewhere. It is made in nine sizes, 
from 16}in. x 20in. to 40in. x 58in. 


THE “ VorRIN’’ Roto OFFSET SEMI- 


PERFECTING PRESS. 


In this build of machine, the paper is 
fed from the reel or web, and printed upon 
both sides. The adjustments are such 
that as the paper is fed it is cut into sheets 
before printing. The size of the sheets 
can be varied, suitable to the possibilities 
of the machine. When necessary the reel 
. feed can be dispensed with, and sheets fed 


SEMI-PERFECTING RoTO OFFSET 
MACHINE. 
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either by hand or by an automatic feeder. 

In the ordinary course the machine is 
worked with two complete sets of offset 
cylinders and plate cylinders ; but these 
are so arranged that when necessary one 
complete set can be thrown out of gear 
and printing can be executed on one side 
of the paper only. 

This machine has already been supplied 
to two printing firms in France, and it 
has been used for illustrated periodicals 
and catalogues, ordinary type catalogues, 
price lists, illustrated railway booklets, 
copy books, and large quantities of music. 

In all respects the mechanism is of the 
same character as on the single sheet 
machine, but the speed attainable is 3,600 
to 6,500 perfected sheets per hour. 

As a whole, it is very compact, and the 
parts are easily accessible. From the 
historical point, it is the first of its 
particular kind. 


»9 


Roto OFFSET PRESS— 
For TIN. 


THE “ VOIRIN 


For tin plate printing the offset machine 
is practically the same in all its mechanism 
as the single sheet press, for the actual 
printing. To give greater ease in the 
feeding and delivery, the impression 
cylinder is lowered considerably to permit 
of a direct flat feed between the cylinders. 
This flat feed is further facilitated by 
having the pile of tin plates upon a trolley, 
which is brought to the machine and 
adjusted upon an automatic elevator. 
The elevator is worked by the press, and 
brings a tin plate up to the level of the 
feed-board after a sheet has been fed. 
The person feeding is thereby enabled to 
continue to push the sheets off the pile, 
on to the feed-board and into the grippers, 
without any interruption. The sheet of 
tin passes directly through the machine, 
flat, and is delivered flat on tapes at the 
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other side, where it can be taken away 
and placed in the rack of the oven trolley. 
The advantages of this feed are quite 
apparent te ali printers on tinplate, and 
persons who have had Voirin’s flat-bed 
tin plate printing machines in England 
for the past ten years have expressed 
every satisfaction with the actual 
mechanism. 

From these particulars it appears that 
in France the printing trade is well pro- 
vided with all forms of Rotary Offset 
machines, of the highest standard of 
construction ; and, further, France is in 
a position to supply the latest improve- 
ments in their own Colonies or to other 
countries. 


How to Prepare a 
New Nap Roller. 


N receiving a new nap roller from 
the makers the first thing neces- 
sary is to indicate on the handle 

the direction of the nap so that the roller 

can always be scraped with the nap. 

To prepare the roller for use proceed 

as follows :— 

Well roil into the skin Russian tallow 
and allow to remain for a few days, 
adding more tallow as the first coating 
becomes absorbed. The next procedure 
is to roll in a mixture of tallow and 
mid-litho varnish. When this has ab- 
sorbed, repeat, but increase the amount of 
vamish until practically all varnish is 
used. Well scrape roller and apply var- 
nish mixed with a small portion of com- 
mencing ink. Each day for about a week 
scrape well and apply fresh varnish and 
ink, increasing proportion of ink until the 
ink is entirely used. Give roller a thorough 
scraping and it will be ready for use. 
At first only use on coarse work. 


T 
A H igh Light Process 
for Photo Litho. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 

ONE of the grain methods so success- 
ful for letterpress printing seem 
to suit photo lithographic re- 

quirements. The following method works 
admirably and gives results resembling 
the old chalk grain drawings. 

First of all prepare a sheet of glass 
by thoroughly cleaning it, polish with 
French chalk and coat with plain collo- 
dion, when the collodion film is quite 
dry, cover the plate with sufficient of 
a 10°/ solution of gelatine to cover the 
whole plate, say 5 minims of gelatine to 
the square inch. When the plate is 
coated put it on a level slab to set, then 
stand up to dry. 

For this gelatine solution the following 
is a good formula :— 


Gelatine, Nelson No.1 1 ounce. 
Sugar 30 grains. 
10°/, Formaline 30 drops. 
Water 10 ounces. 


Only make up sufficient at a time to 
cover plates in hand, as once it sets it 
will be insoluble. 

When the gelatine film is quite dry, 
lay upon it a ground with an air brush, 
Carefully done, this ground should resemble 
a grained chałk stone. Use a good black 
or red colour in the brush. 

When this ground is dry coat with 
collodion, and again dry. Then strip 
the film from the glass. The result will 
be a thin grained screen which is placed . 
between the negative, in ordinary con- 
tinuous tone, and the sensitive photo 
litho transfer paper, or sensitised metal 
plate, the rest of the operations being as 
for ordinary line work, the result being a 
transfer with grain in all the tones, but 
with little or none in the high lights. 
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Photo-Engrabers Join Hands with 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


BROAD step forward has been made 

A in the photo-engraving craft by 

the organization of a department 

of photo-engraving as one of the important 

component parts of the Associated Adver- 

tising Clubs of the World. This was 

accomplished prior to and during the 

Tenth Annual Convention of the Associa- 

ted Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Toronto, June 22nd to 25th inclusive. 

This immense organization. comprising 
all the various advertising interests— 
including buyers and sellers—has grown 
to such dimensions and importance as to 
practically demand co-operation from all 
lines of business that have to do with 
advertising. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World contains amongst its 
officers and members, the biggest, broadest 
and most important men in the realms of 
advertising. This organization is conduc- 
ting an educational campaign of immense 
scope and value. Through its Vigilance 
Committee, it is driving the faker and 
confidence man out of the advertising 
field, and its slogan is “ Truth in Adver- 
tising.”’ 

Many of the abuses that develop in 
buying and selling the photo-engravers 
products have been due to lack of under- 
standing on the part of the buyers as to 
the methods and means and the nature 
of the expense entering into its pro- 
duction. In line with modern conditions, 
and as an educational feature of vast 
importance, the establishment of a forum 
— where by means of technical papers pre- 
pared and delivered by representative 
photo-engravers, followed by discussions 


and inquiries from the buying public— 
is bound to result in the dissemination of 
information and enlightenment. A frank 
and unrestricted discussion will correct 
many evils, eliminate iniquitous practices 
and result advantageously alike to buyer 
and seller. It will also bring about a 
better understanding of the value of the 
photo-engravers’ product and their proper 
uses, and go a long way toward correcting 
the time-honoured but senseless idea of 
selling of “ time work ” products on the 
basis of surface measurements. 

The departmental meetings of process 
engravers were organized and held under 
the auspices of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and were well attended 
by interested advertisers The photo- 
engravers voluntarily pledged themselves 
to “ Truth ” in advertising and fair dealing 
in business. Every assistance will be 
given to individuals and organizations to 
uplift the entire advertising profession. 
The veil of mystery surrounding the 
photo-engraving process is to be lifted 
and advertisers are to receive the benefit 
of the engravers’ technical knowledge. 

A campaign of education is to be 


carried on by photo-engravers in the 


leading cities to equip advertisers with 
the necessary understanding of their 
products, so they may purchase and 
use engravings intelligently and with 
profit to themselves. The photo- 
engravers committed themselves to the 
policy of selling their products on 
figures based upon the cost of production, 
eliminating the uncertainties now sur- 
rounding the selling price of engravings. 
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The following papers were read : 

The Photo-Engraving Process: What 
it is and its Importance to Advertisers. 

The Preparation of Photographic Copv. 

The Engraver and the Advertiser. 

The Engraver and the Advertising 
Agency. 

The Engraver and the Publisher. 

The Elements of Time and Cost, and 
their Bearing on Results. 

The Colour Process Plate. 

The Sketch and the Drawing. 

The Finished Plate. 

A Square Deal on the Price Question. 

How Educational Work Serves Adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Houser, in his remarks, laid special 
emphasis on the fact that changed 
conditions are rendering every day the 
service of the engraver, and the creation of 
new ideas, by far the most valuable 
product of his establishment. 


“ While it is a simple task to describe 
the photo-engraving process, and while a 
superficial knowledge of it may be obtained 
in a very little time. actual practice 
produces many difficulties, and the photo- 
engraver must be a versatile artisan indeed 
to render efficient service in these days of 
unusual demands.” 


The following are a few of the many 
choice sayings at the Convention :-— 


“ The engraving business of the future 
must put the ‘idea’ ahead of its execu- 
tion, it must provide the ‘idea’ as well 
as the medium of transmitting it into 
visible and tangible form.” 


“It is to the economical advantage of 
the buyer of photo-engravings to produce 
his photos and other art work to the most 
practical advantage in order to keep the 
expense to a minimum in the production 
of the nnished work.” 


“It is impossible to imagine what a 
catastrophe it would be to the business 
world if to-day, for instance, the process 
of photo-engraving should become an 
absolutely lost art. Therefore, it is of 
the most vital importance that the 
advertisers and the engravers should come 
into intimate contact with each other.” 

“To give good service the engraver 
maintains double or treble shifts, and 
you know the difficulty in securing reliable 
men to work at night.” 

The publishers came in for some very 
trank advice from Mr. Beck, some of which 
sounds almost revolutionary; as, for in 
stance, ‘‘ The publisher who turns himself 
over to the photo-engraver without price 
stipulation, gets the best results.” 


‘It is a wrong idea to have a magazine 
page which you value anywhere from 
£500.00 to $5,000, spend a good price 
for drawings and illustrations to em- 
bellish it, and then hesitate about paying 
a few cents additional per inch on plates, 
when the additional total cost would be 
but $2.00 or $3.00.” 


‘“There are many kinds of les and 
many kinds of liars, both in and out of 
advertising. It is our purpose to drive 
them out of our profession,” 

“ Illustrations and engravings, being 
a medium of expression, frequently 
tell more than the printed word. Illus- 
trations being responsible for hundreds 
of millions of dollars in sales every year, 
to be effective must convey the truth 
and nothing but the truth.” 


Mr. Nash called for a better under- 
standing of engravings on the part of the 
advertisers and a closer co-operation be- 
tween the advertiser and the engraver. 
He illustrated his remarks by. reciting 
personal experiences, 
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Mr. Geo. Brigden, in speaking on “A 
Square Deal on the Price Question,” 
said “ a square deal ” in this connection 
means a “‘ square deal ” to the advertiser 
and a “square deal” to the engraver. 
What could be more square than a price 
based upon actual cost of production ? 

“ The relation of the buyer and manu- 
facturer is so close that their interests 
cannot be separated without injury to 
both. If the demands of the buyer are 
such that they cannot be reasonably made 
by the manufacturer, both interests must 
necessarily suffer.” 


‘““ Commercial art has gone hand in hand 
with the growth of means of production, 
hence its development had taken place 
logically and consistently in the engraving 
houses. Pictorial illustration offers a 
wide range for the advertiser and is one 
of his chief means of publicity. Can you 
imagine the advertising pages of the 
magazine suddenly deprived of this means 
of appeal ? ” 

The following standard of practice 
was unanimously adopted by the Depart- 
mental Meeting of Photo-Engravers : 


STANDARD OF PRACTICE FOR PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


The photo-engraver, realizing the im- 
portance of his calling and the influence 
his products wield upon humanity and 
business in particular, voluntarily sets 
up the following standards himself to 
observe them faithfully : 


l. Being the interpreter of art and the 
manufacturer of a sales-producing medium, 
he commits himself unqualifiedly to truth. 

2. To co-operate with all organizations 
and individuals engaged in uplifting adver- 
tising in all its branches. 

3. To remove all mystery and misre- 
presentation surrounding his craft and 
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his products and to at all times welcome 
an opportunity to explain its intricacies 
to anyone interested. 

4. To study the requirements of his 
customer and to give the latter the 
benefit of his expert experience and 
advice, so that the buyer of engravings 
may consider them a sound investment 
instead of an expense, and profit by their 
use. 

5. To serve the public to the best of his 
knowledge and ability for a fair remunera- 
tion. 

6. To know his costs and to maintain 
at all times a standard of charges that 
will honestly cover all costs of service 
rendered both in the preliminary prepara- 
tion of work and in its execution and to 
prohibit all gratuitous service or delivery 
of value, without full compensation. 

7. To avoid the making of false pro- 
mises and the disappointment and losses 
connected therewith and to undertake to 
do no more than the plant is equipped to 
handle efficiently. 

8. To stand upon the fact that the cost 
for making photo-engravings is the same 
for one buyer as for another and that he 
who buys to sell again, should charge his 
customer a fee for the value of the service 
which he individually renders. 


9. To educate the buyer of engravings 
in the technical knowledge necessary 
for him to buy them intelligently and to 
bring him up to an appreciation of 
“ quality ”’ in engravings. 

10. To stand ready at all times to do 
his share towards improving not only his 
own product, but to disseminate know- 
ledge concerning its proper use, to raise 
the standard of advertising from the 
purely materialistic to the artistic and to 
add to its sales efficiency by all means 
within his power. 
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Rescission of the Mertens Type 


Intaglio Patent. 


A Three Days’ Hearing in the High Courts, 


HE much discussed patent No. 17,198 
T of 1904, granted to Eduard Mer- 
tens in regard to putting type on 
to a cylinder in intaglio fashion, in ccn- 
junction with illustration and with a cross 
line screen over all, was the subject of a 
three days’ hearing in Chancery Court No. 
1, which commenced on Friday, July 24th, 
and ended on the fcllowing Tuesday. 
The suit was at the instance cf Messrs. 
Soldan & Co., of Baldwin’s Gardens, 
printers’ engineers and suppliers, acting, 
it was understcod, in conjunction with or 
for Messrs. Albert, of Frankenthal, the 
well known printing machine makers. 
Messrs. Soldan asked for the revocation of 
the patent. We note that in the cause list 
the case is entered as in re patent 17,198 of 
1904, and also as in re the Patents and 
Designs Acts of 1907 and 1908. Mr. 
A. J. Walter, K.C., and Mr. Courtney 
Terrell appeared for the applicants. Mr. 
W. R. Bousfield, K.C., Mr. H. A. Colefax, 
K.C., and Mr. Hugh Fletcher Moulton 
appeared for the respondents. The wit- 
nesses for the applicant were Mr. William 
Gamble, of Penrose & Co., but who was 
there more particularly as the editor 
from its start of the Process Year Book, 
and Mr. James Swinburne, who was called 
as a patent expert and a specialist. 

The witnesses called by the respondents 
were Professor Boys, also like Mr. Swin- 
burne a specialist in patent matters, Mr. 
Rudd, the printing manager of “The Ilus- 
trated London News,” which paper had 
paid the Mertens patentees for a licence 
to work type and illustration together 
on the same cylinder with a crossline 


screen, and Mr. W. M. Duncan, who atten- 
ded upon subpoena. Mr. Duncan holds 
an important position in the Rembrandt 
Engraving Company, of Lancaster, and 
it was upon its methods that he was 
questicned, and particularly as to the 
Rembrandt edition of the hundred best 
pictures produced by machine intaglio 
in 1902. Mr. Duncan said,on being closely 
pressed as to details, that his firm printed 
from cylinder, but he demurred to speak- 
ing as to the size of the cylinders in a 
given case. His combination of north 
country shrewdness and caution, with all 
a bey’s enthusiasm for his firm, as evi- 
dently in his belief dcing the best intaglio 
work in the world, made quite a pleasant 
relief to a rather dry case. He seemed 
to win the liking of all in the court, for cr 
against. It was particularly amusing to 
watch the whimsical smile of the judge as 
Mr. Duncan appealed to him time after 
time as to whether he must answer some 
particular questicn. 

Mr. Duncan replicd to one question 
that in 1897 he read an article published 
by Mr. Gamble in the Process Year Book 
dealing with the modus of rotary photo- 
gravure, and that he thought at the time 
that it was substantially accurate, as far 
as it went. 

Mr. Colefax, atter the evidence, made 
a four-hour speech in which he dealt with 
case after case of patent law, his argument 
being directed to the minuteness of the 
difference between one ingenuity and 
another, between one procedure and an- 
other which might yet be proper subject- 
matter for a patent. Mr. Bousfield also 
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spoke, addressing himself more particu- 
larly to the matter of the light liquid ink 
which it had been found was essential tc 
the success of the process. » 


The Judge only referred to one pre- 
cedent in his judgment. That was the 
ruling of Lord Justice Lindley in Gadd 
v. the Mayor of Manchester, reported in 
9 “ Reports of Patent Cases,” at page 
524. Lord Justice Lindley, referring to 
a number of cases, said :— 


“These cases and many others that 
might be cited establish the following 
propositions applicable to the present 
case, namely: 1, A patent of the mere 
use of a known contrivance without any 
additional ingenuity for overcoming fresh 
difficulties is bad and cannot be supported. 
If a new use involves no ingenuity, but is 
in manner and purpcse analogous to the 
old use, although not quite the same, 
there is no invention, no manner of new 
manufacture within the meaning of the 
Statute 2, On the other hand 
a patent for a new use of a known con- 
trivance is good, and can be supported if 
the new use involves practical difficulties 
which the patentee has been the first to 
see and overcome by some ingenuity of 
his own.” 

Mr. Justice Warrington said that all 
the patentee (Dr. Mertens) had done 
was to obtain a patent for a new use of 
an old contrivance. No fresh difficulties 
were so much as suggested, much less 
overcome. The Judge added that the 
patentee put it to a use to which it had 
not previcusly been put, but that use was 
analogous tc one to which it had previously 
been put. His lordship agreed that it was 
not obvious to anycne who had not tried 
it that this old process cculd be put to this 
new use. But it was quite clear, now it 
had been tried, that it could be so used, 


and that there was no difficulty in se 
using it; and the patentee did not 
suggest that the new contrivance was any 
addition to the old contrivance for the 
purpose of getting rid of any supposed 
difficulty. He simply said that whereas 
one had previously used this cld contri- 
vance to reproduce a picture, one might 
now use it to reproduce that form of a 
“line ” picture known as a type. His 
lordship went through the various para- 
graphs of the specification of 1904, and 
deduced from them that Dr. Mertens 
himself did nct at that time consider 
that he was introducing anything new. 
He accordingly ordered the rescission of 
the patent 17,198 of 1904, but on appli- 
cation being made by ccunsel he deferred 
making certain usual orders for one month, 
during which time the respondents will be 
allowed to decide whether or not they 
will appeal. 
F.C. 


My Causerte. 


NE of the spurious coms of “ the 
commerce of the mind,” and one 
of the most readily accepted, is 

the catch phrase that speech is silvern 
but silence is golden. Carlyle in parti- 
cular shouts it at us—-taking about twenty 
large volumes in which to shout it. 


I have always liked to recall hew cne of 
our great orators went to a public meeting 
and declared that on all hands public 
men were being importuned to keep silence 
on the plea that the times were too critical. 
“We must nct speak, or there will be an 
avalanche.” Well, he did speak; he 
who as much as any man of his day had 
the ear of the country. And there was no 
avalanche. 
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I am going to speak and risk indiscre- 
tion. J am going to speak of the “ cloud,” 
which, though small, has appeared on 
the horizon in the engraving world. I 
allude to the labour trcuble at Carl 
Hentschel’s. Now I have devoted many 
hours to an attempt to get te the bottom of 
this difficulty, and I find I can’t get at 
the real difficulty. For the reason that 
there is no real difficulty to get at. 

The twc parties are practically fight- 
ing shadows. That at any rate 1s my 
reading of the positicn. The new direc- 
tion of Carl Hentschel, Ltd., is not 
antagonistic to trade unionism per se; 
any action by the engravers’ trade union 
which was based upon any such convic- 
tion would be mistaken. And equally 
I say that the unions were not seeking an 
occasion for a fight. Any action based 
on the idea that they were thus seeking 
would be mistaken. 

Commonly in these disputes there is 
misapprehension as to the real attitude 
of one’s opponent, and I say this case is 
no exception to the common experience. 
Hence, I believe it is peculiarly worth 
while to set down these two warnings as 
to possible error. 

Another warning is not to believe all 
one hears as to the precise plans or 
determinations of an organiser or a 
reorganiser of a department or a process, 
even when those statements are made with 
obviously truthful intent, for on careful 
examination they sometimes carry their 
own absurdity upon their face. 

Another warning is as to the difficulty 
of restricting a labour trouble. The trend 
in the ranks of employers and the trend in 
trade unionism is all the time towards more 
and more intimate co-operation of master 
with master and workman with workman. 
This trend has many advartages and 


opportunities, but it is also accompanied 
by some dangers. 

From my observation almost every 
labour dispute is full of misunderstand- 
ings, indeed it seems to me that the 
parties in such disputes often need to 
understand each other quite as much as 
they need to convert each other. So I 
would say to the one who is absolutely 
sure that he has got the right end of the 
stick—quite sure that he perfectly under- 
stands what the others are aiming at— 
I would say to him in the words Cromwell 
rather drily spoke: “ Pray you, brethren, 
do you bethink yourselves that it is 
possible you may be wrong? ” 

Let that liability to error be candidly 
remembered, and I think that none of 
the questions need obstruct frank and 
friendly settlement. Several points have 
been discussed, various trade usages, I 
mean, have been on the carpet, and on no 
one of them is there any serious variance 
that I can gather as between the new 
management and the men. Yet men are 
out. Why? 

I repeat that it is because shadows are 
being fought. And life is too grim and 
tco serious a thing for us to spend our 
days in fighting shadows. 

The new management of Messrs. Hent- 
schel’s assumes a very notable responsi- 
bility. It sets to work to materialise a 
great success. I believe that the best 
days of this famous house are before it. 
Its name is held in honour all over the 
world for the remarkable quality of its 
technical attainments, and for the spinted 
manner in which its affairs have been 
conducted. It has made score after 
score in the way of engraving tnumph ; 
it has shown the way, not simply to 
Great Britain, but to the world. The 
best known American journal of the 
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graphic arts wrote years ago: “If only 
the engravers of the world could make 
colour blocks like Carl Hentschel, of 
London, it would change the whole char- 
acter of the world’s illustration, which 
should in truth be in colour.” 

I look to see the good old house eclipse 
all its past records in regard to technique, 
in regard to profit making, and in regard 
to its happy relationships with its staff. 
Whatever might at the moment seem to 
militate against the fulfilment of that 
expectation, I see nothing to preclude the 
hope that before the next issue of this 
journal is out, all misunderstandings may 
have been cleared away, and the order 
be simply “ full speed ahead ”—“ a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all 
together.” 

. There are times when one or other party 
seems spoiling for a fight. This most 
certainly is not such a time. Both parties 
are strong; both parties are resolute ; 
both, I am very sure, from intimate 
knowledge, are confident that they are 
right in the matter that has arisen between 
them. But both cannot be right as to 
precise incidents. There is error some- 
where. The things that arẹ the stumbling 
block should be capable of being reduced 
to simple and understandable terms. It 
is urgently important that this should be 
done ; it is the more urgently important 
in that troubles of this kind connected 
with the manufacture, not of popular 
articles, but cf tools themselves, used in 
producing popular articles, are troubles 
which are so peculiarly likely to spread. 

FRANK COLEBROOK. 


PROFIT IS THE THING, NOT TURNOVER.—- 
The cashier at the bank will treat you with 
a great deal more courtesy if you print 
four pages at a profit than he will if you 
print eight pages with an overdraft. 


C orrespondence. 


D ee 


THE HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 
To THE EDITOR. 


DEAR SIR—On behalf of one of the 
very few process supply houses, I desire 
most emphatically to protest against 
the statements and insinuations made 
by “ Process Engraver ” in his “Straight 
Talk about Process Matters,” in your 
May issue. The bulk of this effusion 


‘may be straight, but the last column or 


so, which might be termed the “tail,” is 
about as “crooked ” as anything I have 
ever seen in print. I can only describe it 
as a jumble of definite and indefinite 
charges interspersed with twaddle and 
questions dressed up to look like state- 
ments of fact. 

With all respect, Mr. Editor, I suggest 
that such matter, affecting the honour 
and vitally affecting the interests of the 
supply houses, should not be allowed to 
appear anonymously in the columns of a 
trade paper. I can only speak on behalf 
of my own firm, but I contend that 
such insinuations as “ Process Engraver ” 
makes, are harmful to us, and detrimental 
to the good relations existing between 
ourselves and our customers. If“ Pro- 
cess Engraver ” has any real grievance 
let him come out into the open, let us 
know who he is, and if he has any facts 
let him produce his evidence. 

The ‘Straight Talk” conveys the 
impression that the supply man preys 
upon the poor ignorant process man by 
means of “hire purchase ” agreements 
in the same way as unscrupulous dealers 
in sewing machines, furniture, pianos, 
etc., have been known to victimise the 
public, viz., by pouncing upon the goods 
directly the payments are in arrears, re- 
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selling them perhaps over and over again, 
and so waxing fat on the proceeds. 

In self-defence you will allow me to 
state, as regards my own firm, that only 
in two cases have we ever taken back 
process plant under the terms of hire 
purchase agreement. In the first case, 
we paid all other creditors in full, and in 
the second case, we took it out at the re- 
quest of the purchaser, who found that 
he was unable to continue the struggle. 
This is a statement of fact, which can 


easily be disproved by your readers, if. 


it is not true. 

My business has been conducted upon 
clean, honest, straight-forward lines, and 
when your contributor states that—— 

“ the supply houses . . . . have been 
in the habit of giving out a plant to 
anyone upon a promise to pay £l 
per month, or some equally absurd 
arrangement under a hire purchase 
agreement, and when the house 
fails, the creditors get little or 
nothing because the plant belongs 
to the supply house,” 
I must ask him either to specifically 
except my firm, or report the details to 
the Process Engravers’ Association, who 
shall appoint a chartered accountant to 
examine our books and publish the result. 
“ Process Engravers” next paragraph 
about the offer of £1 per month, for about 
£100 worth of machinery, is pure twaddle, 
because he does not say that the offer 
was accepted. 

The next paragraph commencing— 
‘Has it not too often been the case 
that for perhaps £5 or £10 down, and 
a promise to pay a small monthly 
instalment ? ”’ 

is again twaddle, but dangerous twaddle 
because although in the form of a question 
it is apt to be read as a statement of fact. 


Before leaving the “ hire purchase ”’ 
question, I should hke to say that my 
principle has always been, to help those 
who are likely to succeed, and turn down 
those who are not. That [ have been 
more or less successful is proved by the 
fact that several firms who are to-dav 
in the front rank and honoured members 
of the Engravers’ Association started their 
career with “hire purchase” plants 
supplied by mv firm. 

Now for the final paragraph of the 
“Straight Talk ’’— 

“The supply man has done well, 

exceedingly weH, out of the engraver, 

and much to the engraver’s cost.” 
Could anything be more spiteful than this 
attempt to drive a wedge between the 
supply man and his customers, by way of 
summing up the ridiculous statements in 
the preceding paragraphs. Even assum- 
ing (and it is a very wide assumption) 
that the supply man has done well out 
of the engraver, is the supply man on a 
different plane to the engraver? Is he 
not entitled to his just reward ? Does 
“ Process Engraver” think the supply 
man gets business thrown at him? I 
should like him to peep into my books of 
12-15 years ago, and see how many years 
I worked before the process man would 
take me seriously, and to-day, after having 
built up a considcrable business, does 
anyone think that either we, or our com- 
petitors, can spend our time in the de- 
lightful pastime of “ sitting on ” the poor 
ignorant process man ? No, sir, if your 
contributor had only a little more know- 
ledge of the situation he would know that 
we have to struggle (quite as much as 
the engraver) for every scrap of business, 
and that it is only by strenuous labour, 
organisation, concentration and enter- 
prise that the supply man can hold his 
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position. If we are not to be allowed to 
do “well,” even “exceedingly well,” 
after many years of hard work in building 
up a world-wide business, why should 
those big engravers (we all know who they 
are) who have done “ exceedingly well ” 
out of block making, be allowed to exist ? 
Does ‘‘ Process Engraver ” suggest that 
the large printers and publishers on whom 
they live, should get together and “ square 
accounts ” with them ? 


Yours faithfully, 


EDGAR S. HUNTER. 
(Managing Director, Hunters, Ltd.) 


We passed Mr. Hunter’s letter to our 
contributor, and asked him to reply 
thereto, and have received the following 
communication, Ed. :— 


I return the letter you so kindly sent 
me, and much as I feel tempted to deal 
with it as I think it deserves, I refrain, 
for I am sure your readers will realise 
that a communication of so violent a 
character carries with it its own con- 
demnation. 


If that marvellous array of expletives 
“most emphatically,” ‘ insinuations,”’ 
“ effusion,” “ crooked,”  “ jumble,” 
“ twaddle,” “insinuations ” again, ‘‘ un- 
scrupulous,” “‘victimise,’’ “ pure twaddle” 
“again twaddle,” “ dangerous twaddle,” 
“ spiteful,” “ridiculous,” etc., together 
with the egotism displayed throughout 
are indicative of the ‘‘ strenuous labour, 
organisation, concentration and enter- 
prise ” of the firm in question, I can 
but compliment them upon the vigour of 
their efforts. 


1) 66 


I have re-read the article referred to, 
and see no necessity for any alteration or 
modification. 


s/s QUARTERLY maintains its excellence 
unimpaired by age, so many home maga- 
zines commence with a flourish and 
gradually decay. Swain’s Quarterly on the 
contrary, seems to grow stronger and brighter 
as it gets older. 
The specimen of half-tone wavey line screen in 


` this issue is excellent and gives a beautiful 


effect to the portrait. Surely it is worth atten- 
tion by users of portraits for the purpose of 
illustration. 

The “ Swaingravure ” and * Colour ” insets 
are exceptionally well done, and reflect great 
credit upon the house. 

We are not at all surprised to hear ‘' Swain’s ” 
spoken of as the “first ” house in the Trade, 
for nothing could be better than the work shewn 
in the Spring issue of thcir Quarterly. 


, 


HE POLYCHROMIDE COMPANY of America 
send us a set of their reproductions of 
the wonderful mural paintings by Violet 

Oakley in the Pennsylvania State capital, 
which they prepared for the Sunday edition of 
the Public Leager, and were printed under 
newspaper pressure on uncoated paper. We 
understand that hundreds of thousands of these 
illustrations were printed as supplements to the 
paper. 

Certainly they are exceedingly well done, 
especially considering all the difficulties to be 
surmounted, and we congratulate all who have 
had anything to do with the production upon 
the excellence of the work, which would have 
been practically impossible had it not been for 
the aid of the Polychromide camera. We believe 
this camera will figure largely in colour work 
in the near future. 


RYOTYPE METAL stands for quality, is the 
F statement on the face of a little booklet 
Messrs. Fry have recently sent out to the 
trade. The booklet is well got up and in this 
reflects the policy of the management of the 
business—what you do do well—but after all it 
is not the get up of the bookłet that spells 
success, it is the quality of the goods supplied— 
the quality of the service-—and the satisfaction 
of customers that tells, so it was a wise thought 
that interspersed among reading matter and 
illustrations the TESTIMONIALS of satisfied 
clients. These are more potent than anything 
a firm can say for themselves. We wish Messrs. 


Fry every success, for they deserve it. They are 


attention and courtesy, combined with quality. 
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R™™ is the title of a booklet issued by the 
officials of the city bearing this name, and 
we must compliment our Canadian friends 
on the successful use they make of illustrations 
in their booklet, for it tells the story of the 
buildings, parks, streets, railways, &c, &c., in 
pictures. It is well got up and very creditably 
printed, and is altogether deserving of com- 
mendation. 


FFICIENCY, the house organ of The Lent & 
Graft Co., of New York, still finds its 
welcome way to those for whom it is 

intended. 

This Company recentiy won the second prize 
in the Linotype Prize Competition in America ; 
not that they sct out to win it, but having 
their attention called to the competition they 
took from their file one of the catalogues they 
had recently produced and sent it in and won 
the prize. 

This is the kind of ' efficiency ” that spells 
success for any firm. 


SS paee 


T: NASHVILLE PRINTER, a bulletin of 

education, organization and co-operation, 

is issued weekly by the Nashville Printers’ 

Club, and is produced by a different printer each 

week, each one using his own idea of sıze, style, 

&c., so that no two numbers go out exactly 
alike either in size or get up. 

The idea of the booklet is to record the 
doings of the Nashville Club and further the 
interests of those engaged in the printing trade, 
by pressing upon them the necessity of costing, 
&c., and raising the quality of the output to 
the best possible, and generally to educate the 
printer upon all points needful to a better service 
for his customer, not only in the production 
of the work, but in salesmanship and organiza- 
tion as well, and what is best, as is shewn by 
the issues before us, the getting together of the 
printers and the getting to know each other 
is having the most beneficial results. 

We cordially confess we like the idea of these 
booklets and not the least the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness that runs through them, and we 
heartily congratulate the Nashville Printers’ 
Club in having so much enterprise and mutual 
confidence which enables them to carry on such 
a weekly journal. We know of no town in this 
country where the printers could be induced 
at present to ©“ go and do likewise.” 


©” Print Suop, the house organ of S. M 
Larzelere & Co., of Philadelphia, is 
exceedingly well produced. The har- 
mony running throughout the publication, and 
the taste displayed in the production, mark this 
firm as being able to turn out booklet work of 
high quality, and the publication should vung 
with it the reward it deserves. 
M" AND THE Doc: A series of advertising 
blotters sent out by the Joe Anderson 
_ Print Shop, of Sacramento, are the 
most interesting series of blotters we have 
ever seen. The weaving in of the characteristics 
of the dog .s a poem story makes a direct 
appeal to everyone into whose hands they come, 
and the whole—the poem, the illustrations, the 
production—are so well conceived and so well 
carried out that we feel the advertising point 
intended must result in great advantage to the 
firm which has taken so much trouble and put 
so much thought into the production of asimple 
blotter. 


Ww Bros. COMPANY folder blotters are 
well produced and are made the medium 
of carrying a little booklet boosting 
the firm’s ability to do any work required in 
their line. The specimens of work vary: some 
are good, some modcrate. They, however, 
know how to print successfully upon blotting 
paper. ——— 

M*: GATCHEL & MANNING, one of the 
foremost process engravers in America, 
make use of the blotter as an advertising 

medium for their business, and the specimens of 
work shewn upon the blotters are exceedingly 
good. The specimen * Rainy Days,” consisting 
of 1 half tone and 3 zincos (four colour work) is 
well done, and the subject is thoroughly interes- 
ting, a great asset from an advertising point of 
view. Altogether we feel we can heartily 
commend these blotter specimens. 

T EDWARDS COMPANY, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, send us specimens of their litho 
letter headings. They issue several sets 

of specimens of headings they have produced, in 

which they shew a great varicty of work and 
resource in designing letter headings. A set 
of these little books would be of much use to 
many a litho house or artists’ house in this 
country. 

The work is well done, is smart and clean, 
but withal dignified. 
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A fo w Tanani Plates. 
By Mr. A. J. Bull, L.C.C. School, Bolt Court. 


N the course of a veryinteresting lecture 
| at the School upon the use of various 
kinds of plates, &c., in daily use, 
Mr. Bull demonstrated some very useful 
experiments showing in what way the 
action of plates of different kinds varied 
in the results given, he showed that in all 
cases where objects are photographed 
which are practically black and white, it 
is immaterial what kind of light is used 
in making the photographic record. It 
is only when the object is distinctly 
coloured that ordinary plates fail to give 
a reasonable result and recourse has ‘to 
be had to orthochromatic or panchromatic 
plates. Such plates are green sensitive 
and sensitive to all coloured lights 
respectively, in addition to the normal 
sensitiveness to blue and violet light. 
A demonstration was given of the char- 
acter of colour sensitiveness of plates in 
the following manner. Light from an arc 
lamp was passed through a projection 
spectroscope and dispersed by the grating 
into the coloured band known as the spec- 
trum. The lecture room was illuminated 
by red light only and the spectrum 
allowed to fall for a second on a large 
ordinary dry plate. This, without being 
moved, was flooded with developer and 
then with water to rinse it. The spec- 
trum was then shone on to the plate and 
it was seen that only blue and violet of 


the visible light had produced any photo- 
graphic image. The invisible region be- 
yond the violet had, however, produced 
a considerable amount of photographic 
effect. A second plate was then taken, 
bathed for some seconds in a solution of 
erythrosin and then treated as the first 
had been. It was seen that this plate 
showed a sensitiveness to green light in 
addition to blue and violet. The produc- 
tion of panchromatic plates by the use of 
dyes such as pinachrome and pinacyanol 
was then discussed. | 

As in even the best cases a photographic 
plate remains more sensitive to blue and 
ultra-violet than to the longer waves of 
green or red light, it is necessary to remove 
the ultra-violet light and to reduce the 
amount of violet and blue light. This 
is done by the selective absorption of a 
yellow colour filter. 

Care should be exercised in the arrange- 
ment for holding the filter, in order that 
it may not become strained and in con- 
sequence interfere with the definition of 
the lens. For this reason it is not good 
practice to fasten a filter on the hood of a 
lens by an elastic band. There are many 
contrivances which answer quite well. 
One simple one is to provide a piece of 
thin wood or stout card the size of the 
filter, with a hole in the centre, having a 
short length of tube to slip over the lens. 
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The filter can be held against this in safety 
by an elastic band passed round a pair of 
Opposite corners. 


Not only are yellow filters useful, but 
for some purposes red or green filters 
can be employed with advantage for 
reducing or exaggerating contrasts. For 
instance, while a panchromatic plate and 
suitable yellow filter may give a fairly 
correct photograph of a piece of mahogany 
furniture, an orange or, stil! more, a red 
filter would enhance the grain of the wood. 
In landscape work the distant detail may 
be obscured on an ordinary plate by the 
effect of a slight haze scattering the 
violet light. In such a case the photo- 
graphic effect is better in proportion as 
longer waves are used, and the difference 
between the effect on an ordinary plate 
and that on a panchromatic plate when 
using a red filter is most striking. Of 
course, when red hght only is used the 
greens photograph too dark. 


In all ordinary cases the light is reflected 
by the object photographcd. Under these 
circumstances a photograph made by any 
kind of light will show the whole of the 
object, because even though the object 
be coloured there is always a little white 
light reflected from the surface. To take 
an example, when a dark oil painting is 
photographed on an ordinary plate ; then, 
even though the record is made by blue 
light only, every part of the picture is 
recorded whatever its colour, and this 
by means of the blue in the surface re- 
flecting white light. The other case, where 
the light utilised for making the photo- 
graph has been transmitted through some 
substance, occurs less frequently. A 
stained glass window is a good example. 
There is here no surface reflected light, 
and if a particular piece of the window 
glass, say a red one, has removed by 


selective absorption all the blue light to 
which an ordinary plate is sensitive, 
then no amount of exposure will produce 
any photographic record of that parti- 
cular pane. Recourse must then be had 
to colour sensitive plates. 


The photography of insects enclosed in 
amber is another case of this class. The 
accompanying illustrations show photo- 
graphs of a piece of hardened gum en- 
closing winged ants. The first was made ` 
on an ordinary plate and shows no trace 
of the insects, nor did it when twenty times 
the first exposure was given. The second 
was on a panchromatic plate and was 
taken through a yellow filter. 
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In a Nutshell. 


By Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. 


OWEVER fluently advertising writers 

H may discourse on the advantages 
or facilities of a particular en- 
graving house, there are certain funda- 
mental requirements, compliance with 
which constitute true engraving service. 

Engravings are always a means to an 
end—whether it be adding attractiveness 
to an advertisement, illustrating a com- 
mercial booklet or a work of fiction: 
its purpose is to co-operate with the 
text in illuminating the writer’s meaning 
and making it more clear. 

This being the case the story that is 
to be told has an important bearing on 
the style of illustration that accom- 
panies it. A light bit of fiction, a society 
story for instance, is best served with 
dainty pen sketches. 

For a serious dramatic work, pictures 
done in oil reproduced in duograph (two 
colour halftones) are probably most appro- 
priate. Every purpose has its style of 
engraving—one that suits it better than 
all others. And engraving service worthy 
the name supplies that one. 


In more purely commercial work the 
same principle holds good. Milady’s 
jewellery and boudoir appurtenances call 
for “ highlight ” or sketchy pen effects 
if in one colour, or the daintiest of colour 
effects if conditions permit. Whereas 
a safe catalogue requires substantial 
halftones as does a machinery catalogue 
and similar heavy subjects. | 

So far we have only regarded the subject 
matter to be illustrated—of almost equal 
importance is the preparation of the 
plates to comply with the printing condi- 
tions and the paper to be used. And last 


but far from least is the technical excel- 
lence of the work from the engravers — 
standpoint. 

No engraving is a good engraving 
that does not comply with these condi- 
tions. No engraving is inexpensive unless 
it permits of the completion of the 
finished work with a minimum amount 
of supervision on the part of high priced 
executives. 

And granting the existence of all the 
above enumerated excellences, the service 
is not worthy the name if the engravings 
are not delivered as promised—vexatious 
delays, held-up presses, disappointed cus- 
tomers are the inevitable result of laxity 
in this way. 

Claims as to the low initial cost of 
phenomenal speed in execution dwindle 
into insignificance as compared with the 
real essentials of economic service. 


This service is not a spontaneous growth. 
It is not something, the details of which 
a buyer can evolve from his own inner 
consciousness. It is the result of years of 
experience in handling and solving pro- 
blems covering every exigency that can 
arise in illustrating—it can only be had 
from engraving houses where capable 
conscientious executives have under their 
control ample equipment -and skilled 
employees. 

Summed up in one paragraph, to put | 
it in a nutshell : 

Engraving science means the prelimi- 
nary planning of the work as a whole to 
eliminate unnecessary cost and at the 
same time give exactly the style, grade 
and finish of work to most economically 
represent the advertised articles in the 
proper way to make the strongest appeal 
to the particular class whose trade is 
sought—and delivered at the time pro- 
mised. 
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Henry A. Gatchel. 


E have pleasure in reproducing 

a cartoon of Mr. Henry A. 

Gatchel, the newly elected 

President of the International Association 
of Manufacturing Photo Engravers. 

Mr. Gatchel is the leading spirit in the 
firm of Gatchel & Manning, the well- 
known photo engravers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., one of the foremost houses in the 
country, where he has built up a reputa- 
tion for excellence of work and thorough 
business knowledge. It is not too much 
to say that much of the best process work 
in America is turned out by this house, in 
such a way as to gain the confidence and 
approbation, not only of their own parti- 
cular customers, but that of the trade as 
a whole. 

When it was known that Mr. Houser 
had decided that he would not again 
accept the Presidency of the Association, 
the thoughts of the leaders of the craft 
naturally turned to Mr. Gatchel, who 
was unanimously elected to the position, 
and we bespeak for him a very successful 
term of office. 

Mr. Gatchel was born in the early sixties 
and entered business as a clerk in 1880 
in a large dry goods and importing 
commission house. In 1889 he purchased a 
photo-engraving plant, the Pennsylvania 
Engraving Co., but within ten months 
lost the entire investment in “ buying 
experience,” and after dissolving the 
“company ” started afresh, and during 
the next six years was busy acquiring 
further knowledge and developing and 
building his own business, as well as help- 
ing to develop another photo-engraving 
business. In 1896 Mr. Gatchel formed a 
partnership with Frank E. Manning, and 
started to trade under the name of 


Gatchel & Manning, and when Mr. Man- 
ning died in 1908 Mr. Gatchel purchased 
his interest and as sole proprietor con- 
tinued to trade as Gatchel & Manning. 
In 1910 the business was incorporated 
under the old firm name and an oppor- 
tunity was given to several of the old 
employees to acquire a stock interest. 
The firm of Gatchel & Manning always 
has been a liberal advertiser and is well 
known throughout the world, wherever 
trade journals circulate. 

Mr. Gatchel is a 32d Degree Mason 
and member of Lulu Shrine, a member 
of Trades League, and also belongs to 
the Philadelphia Merchants’ Association, 
Stationers’ Association, Rotary Club, City 
Club, Athletic Club, Union League, Poor 
Richard Club (of which he is director), 
Typothetae (Board of Governors). 


‘Advertisin g the 
Engraving Business 
through the News- 


papers. 


By Mark B. Haines, Advertising Man- 
agey Barnes-Crosby Company. 

ROBABLY no business in the country 
involves greater advertising ob- 
stacles than the engraving indus- 

try. Advertising men with a record of 

many successful campaigns to their credit 
have been baffled when it comes to adver- 
tising the one product which is the heart 
and life of all advertising—pictures and 
engravings. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered 
has been the size of the market, which 1s 
chiefly concentrated in a few big commer- 
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cial centres and in the hands of a compara- 
tively few individuals. Another draw- 
back has been the inability of the en- 
graver to solve his distribution problems. 
Since adequate means for reaching a 
market must be established before adver- 
tising can be profitable, the engraver has 
never really been in a position which 
would warrant extensive advertising. 


Realizing the importance of this point, 
Barnes-Crosby Company set out in 1902 
to find a way of extending its market. 
After several experiments, some of which 
lost money, there was evolved the present 
system which this organization uses—a 
series of branch offices, all supplied by 
two manufacturing plants located in 
Chicago and St. Louis. Each one of 
these branches has from two to ten 
artists prepared to handle emergency 
work and preliminary sketches. Three 
of the branches operate commercial 
photograph galleries as well. 


With the distribution problem well in 
hand, the next step was to encourage the 
market by advertising. Through the 
trade papers and a few high-class general 
publications, the public was kept con- 
stantly informed of the service that 
Barnes-Crosby Company had to offer. 
Special emphasis was placed upon the 
extensiveness of our organization. 

One of the hardest obstacles to overcome 
was the ignorance and the reluctance of 
the public, and even of that small part of 
the public that had occasion to buy en- 
gravings, to realize their potential power. 
To advertise engraving it was necessary 
not only to advertise Barnes-Crosby 
Company but the craft as well, and to 
educate the public to what engravings 
really are and what they are used for. 

After a number of years devoted to 
general publicity and wide circularising 


newspaper 


through the mails, a new departure was 
determined upon. A powerful Chicago 
newspaper was called in for consultation 
and after a few weeks’ preparation a 
campaign was formally 
launched. 


Probably no single ad. of the year at- 
tracted more attention among business 
and advertising men in Chicago than the 
full-page advertisement that appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune when the campaign 
was opened. While there were many who 
shook their heads ominously, there was 
a still greater number who spoke and 
wrote their admiration of the nerve re- 
quired to attempt to reach engraving 
business through newspapers. The cam- 
paign, which is at this time but half com- 
pleted, was continued energetically with 
three-column and four-column ads. ap- 
pearing each weck. 


The remarkable thing about it is, that 
to date we have been able to trace more 
direct orders to this newspaper advertis- 
ing than we ever have to any of our 
other publicity. 


Bolt Court School. 


The coming session promises to be a 
very interesting one unless the arrange- 
ments are upset by the war, for it is very 
evident it is drawing into the armies many 
of those who otherwise would be doing 
good work at the Schools. 


Rotary Photogravure will be to the 
front, the School having secured one of 
the new rotary printing machines. 


The session commences on September 
2lst, and we urge every one of our readers 
who is eligible, to join at the commence- 
ment of the session. 


THE PROCESS ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED BY GUARANTEE. 


OFFICERS. 
President— 


Mr. ARTHUR Cox, 
Cox Illustrating Co., 
Ludgate Hill, Birmingham. 
a 


Vice President— 
Mr. A. DARGAVEL, 
Messrs. J. J. Swain and Sons, Ltd., 


Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Ø 
Treasurer— 


Mr. EpwarD W. HUNTER, 
Anglo Engraving Company, Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, E.C. 


Ø 
Secretary— 


MR. E. A. WALMISLEY, 
Solicitor, 
Cranbrook Chambers, Ilford, E. 
Ø Ø 
Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing---the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

(b) To provide opportunities for the 
discussion of all questions affecting the 
interests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(1) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and 
to guarantee its members and their con- 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 

heir collective interest and welfare. 


The Trade Meeting 
to Consider the Effect 


of War on Prices. 


NUMEROUSLY attended meeting 
A of the employing process engravers 

met at St. Bride’s Institute on 
September 9th. There were representa- 
tives of some 30 firms, including most of 
the large London houses and many from 
the Provinces. l 

Mr. Arthur Cox, the Chairman, called 
upon the Secretary (Mr. Walmisley) to 
state the purpose for which the meeting 
had been called, and to read letters he 
had received relating to the business to 
be discussed. 

The Chairman then pointed out that 
the Council of the Association, at a meeting 
early in August, had seriously considered 
the effect upon the trade of the decrease 
in the number and quantity of orders 
being received by the various houses, 
and the increased prices being demanded 
by the supply houses for materials, &c., 
and had recommended that in consequence 
thereof the prices of process blocks be 
increased by at least 15 per cent. He 
then proceeded to show that the increase 
was warranted by the effects of the war 
upon the industry represented. 

In the course of the discussion which 
followed it was soon evident that it was 
realised that in consequence of the 
increased cost of material, the increased 
risk, and the shrinkage of the quantity of 
business, it was very desirable that some- 
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thing should be done in the way of harden- 
ing prices; yet, on the other hand, it was 
felt that should prices be raised all round, 
there was the risk of the further curtail- 
ment or postponing of orders, and as a 
consequence there would be an increased 
difficulty in providing sufficient employ- 
ment for the staffs of the various houses. 

While it is very evident that there is a 
general similarity in the business of all 
process houses, it is equally evident that 
in many respects they are very dissimilar, 
practically every house having some par- 
ticular point that makes a general rule for 
the whole trade inapplicable, It was 
therefore felt that a uniform, all-round 
increase of 15 per cent. would not be at 
all acceptable, as in practice it would be 
inexpedient, and be found to be unwork- 
able. 


A great amount of time was spent in 
trying to discover the best method of 
increasing prices so that they should be 
fair to the customer, as well as to the 
process house ; for the fecling was pretty 
freely expressed that this was no time to 
take any advantage of those who must 
place orders for blocks, though of course 
process firms could not be expected to 
produce them at a loss. 

It was also felt that any resolution for 
increased prices should be so drafted that 
it would be applicable to every, or nearly 
every, house in the trade, so that there 
might be the greatest amount of uni- 
formity possible in carrying out the de- 
cisions of the meeting ; it was eventually 
decided to recommend advances where- 
ever possible. 

Whether this will prove to be the final 
action of the trade in respect to prices 
remains to be seen, What the future has 
in store for the trade no one can tell, but 
it is evident that purchasers of process 


blocks will in the near future be compelled 
to count upon a definite increase in price 
unless materials and volume of trade 
soon resume. their normal condition. 
Whether they will recover soon or at all 
is an open question, for experience shows 
that when the prices of commodities have 
once increased they do not readily fall 
again to normal conditions. Should this 
prove to be the case in the present in- 
stance, the profits of the engraver will 
not permit of him continuing for any 
length of time prices anything like those 
at present prevailing. 


The September Pro- 
Lunch. 


HE Monthly Trade Lunch was one 
T of the most successful yet held. 
The attendance was a record one, 
and the esprit-de-corps displayed was 
most enheartening ; the cheery optimism 
of our Chairman, Mr. A. Dargavel (who 
Was away on holiday), who has such a 
knack of putting us at our ease quickly, 
was of course missed, but as the lunch 
proceeded we got warmed to the work, and 
by the time tables were cleared and we 
were ready for a gossip, everyone scemed 
quite at home. 

The war was, of course, to the front ; not 
that we wasted time in discussing the 
conduct of the operations, &c., they had 
no immediate interest to us, but as it is 
having such serious effects upon the 
process trade it was quite natural that 
conversation should be directed to those 
points where consequences were most 
likely to be felt, viz., in the diminution 
of orders, and the increase in the price 


-of materials. 
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There can be no doubt that the trade 
as a whole will be compelled sooner or 
later, if the war continues, to give careful 
attention to the prices charged for process 
work, for while orders are scarce and 
materials have advanced in price, rent, 
rates, and other overhead expenses do not 
decrease, consequently have to be spread 
over a smaller bulk of business entailing 
a higher percentage of cost. 


Many of the firms represented reported 
that they were working short time, en- 
deavouring to keep their staffs together 
so that every worker may have a fair 
share of work, others had not found it 
necessary to reduce hours as they were in 
the fortunate position of having a fair 
amount of work in hand and good orders 
coming forward. In order to minimise 
as far as possible the consequences to 
the staff, one firm had guaranteed every 
man a half-week’s pay whether he was 
called upon to work or not, but should 
other departments be necessitated to work 
more than half-time, while others were 
below that limit, the one was set against 
the other and so evened matters up. 


Another house practically guaranteed 
every man two days a week, all work 
over and above the two days to be given 
to those who have most responsibility 
resting upon them. In practice it has 
turned out that about one-third of the 
workmen have over half pay, one-third 
about two-thirds, and one-third full pay. 


Every house must, of course, be guided 
by its own particular necessities as to what 
course it adopts to help tide over the 
temporary difficulty, and it can be safely 
asserted that those present at the lunch 
were fully alive to the necessities of the 
case, and were prepared to do everything 
possible to make the consequences to the 
employee as light as possible. 


One of the most disturbing factors 
in many firms is the number of employees 
who are joining the colours. It seems 
pretty general that somewhere between 
15 per cent. and 33 per cent. have left for 
this purpose, and as they are all the 
younger members of the staffs it has had 
the effect of greatly disorganising the 
arrangements of the firms in question. 
One firm, we understand, had practically 
the whole of their operating staff enlist in 
a body. The inconvenience was, of 
course, great, yet the heads of the firm 
felt that as patriotic men they could not 
bring any pressure upon their employees 
to do otherwise. 

Another matter discussed was the 
forthcoming meeting of the trade to con- 
sider the advisability of increasing prices ; 
various opinions were expressed and state- 
ments made that would be thought over 
in the meantime. And so a very inter- 
esting and mutually instructive lunch 
meeting was brought to a close. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Str,—I understand that an attempt is 
being made in certain quarters to obtain 
trade work from process houses who, 
owing to the war, have been compelled 
either partially or entirely to close down 
their works. 

May I suggest as Secretary of the 
Process Engravers’ Association, that if 
any firms find themselves compelled, owing 
to the present industrial crisis, to go out- 
side to get their work done, that they 
should give the preference to associated 
firms and not to firms who are outside the 
Association, and have thus shewn them- 
selves careless of trade interests. 

©- Yours faithfully, 
E. A. WALMISLEY, 
8S Chancery Lane, W.C. Secretary. 
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Is The Process Trade In The Hands 


of Germans and Austrians ? 


E have received from several 
correspondents copies of a circu- 
lar letter sent out by one of the 

London process houses, the opening state- 
ment of which seems to have occasioned 
no small amount of surprise. 


It is certainly startling to be told that 
the process engraving trade “ has been 
largely in the hands of Germans and 
Austrians.” This, of course, must refer to 
the English process engraving trade, for 
if it does not, why is the circular sent to 
the English block-buying public ? 


Perhaps the firm in question will kindly 
enlighten us as to where these Austrian 
and German firms are located; it would 
be very interesting information. 


If it is not too great an assumption, we 
think we may lay claim to some extensive 
knowledge of the facts, as it has been our 
business for years past to get into corre- 
spondence with practically every process 
house throughout the world, about 2,000 
in all; we therefore feel we have some 
accurate data upon which to form an 
opinion. 

We have carefully examined the com- 
plete list of process houses in the United 
Kingdom, and so far as we can gather, the 
German and Austrian proprietorships are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Perhaps the Strand Engraving Company 
will kindly give us further particulars, 
as of course it is to the interest of the 
English process houses that the German 
and Austrian houses should cease to be 
supported. 

We notice that the Company assures 
the recipients of the circular letter that 


they and their employees are “entirely 
British.” We are glad to know it is 
so, for it is common knowledge it was 
not always so. Perhaps this is the 
reason they think it necessary to 
proclaim it. 


Even so we can but deprecate any firm 
putting out such a circular letter as this— 
even if it were true, as they claim to 
“have the highest reputation in the 
trade,” a by no means modest claim. 

The following is a copy of the letter 
referred to :— 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
August 3lst, 1914. 
DEAR SIR, 

The Process Engraving trade has been 
largely in the hands of foreigners—Ger- 
mans and Austrians in particular. 

Our Company is entirely British. 
Among its Directorate, its Shareholders, 
and its entire staff there is no foreigner. 

We are keeping on the whole of our 
staff, and therefore are in a position to 
undertake large quantities of work at 
any moment. 

As we have the highest reputation in 
the trade for the best of work at com- 
petitive prices, and are anxious to help 
the wise policy of “ BUSINESS AS 
USUAL,” we shall be glad to learn that 
we may send a Representative to give you 
any information or to take your orders 
if you will favour us with them. 

We beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully , 


For the Strand Engraving Co., Ltd., 


E. BELLINGHAM, 
Secretary. 
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The Process Supply 
Houses and the War. 


HE declaration of war against 
Germany last month found the 
English process worker quite un- 

prepared, and as a consequence he, like so 
many in other trades, made an effort to 
procure supplies for two or three or more 
months ahead. We hear of one house 
who has six months’ supply of copper 
in reserve even now. 


A little thought would have convinced 
buyers that panic orders were of little 
use, as it must have been quite evident 
the supply houses could not have suffi- 
cient to go round, they having but normal 
stocks from which to draw, and as many of 
the articles used in the process trade came 
from the Continent it was practically 
impossible to replenish. 


We are aware it cannot be contended 
that every supply house did the best 


possible thing under the circumstances. . 


We have evidence of quotations that were 
really ridiculous, but after all we feel 
convinced that on the whole their action 
has been fair to the trade, especially the 
action of one house, and there may be 
more than one, who took each individual 
order and weighed it up in the light of the 
regular orders that came from the par- 
ticular house during previous months, 
and supplied quantities accordingly, a 
very wise course indeed, and one that will 
cement friendship between such houses 
and their customers for a long time, and 
as every week now puts the supply houses 
in a better position, we think the trade 
may rest secure that they can now have 
all they need, though it may be at a 
slightly enhanced price. 


British Chemicals for 


Process Workers. 


T is a pleasure to be able to announce 

l that English chemical houses, like 
many in other trades, are exerting 
themselves so as to provide process houses 
with “All British” chemicals. As a con- 
sequence the trade in future will be no 
longer dependent upon foreign products. 


It is well known that when this disas- 
trous war started the process trade was 
placed in a very difficult position, for 
those chemicals produced in Germany 
were instantly at a premium, as the 
quantities held in this country were small, 
and would disappear in the natural course 
of things long before further supplies were 
available. 

All this is to be changed, and for the 
future every, or practically every, chemi- 
cal, &c., required is to be produced in 
this country. 

Messrs. Johnson, the well-known manu- 
facturing chemists of Finsbury, were 
among the first to come to the aid of the 
engravers ; they have already placed upon 
the market English-made perchloride of 
iron, and we have had the opportunity of 
testing it with very satisfactory results. 
They are not novices in the manufacture 
of this commodity, but owing to the severe 
German competition found it hardly worth 
while to trouble about it. They now 
intend to continue the production and 
look to the trade for their support. 

Not only are Messrs. Johnson turning 
out large quantities of perchloride, but 
they are also at work preparing hydro- 
chinone, amidol, &c., and we have no 
doubt that we shall soon be able to report 
further successes by this firm. 
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The Printers Institute Souvenir. 


HIS is always a notable production. 
T The Carlton Studio, those well- 
known experts in design, put their 

stamp upon the cover at the start. 

Messrs. Alfred Craske & Co. make the 
line blocks for the cover, and Mr. Corey, 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., supply 
the metal mounted plate with which these 
blocks are printed upon rough frieze 
finished French grey paper, supplied by 
Messrs. R. T. Tanner & Co., of Salisbury 
Square, E.C. 

A fine bit of three colour—or is it four 
colour ?—on a tint ground is supplied 
by Messrs. Charles Knight & Co., Ltd., 
of Tooley Street. It is a study of a “Lady 
in Furs;” the furs have a quality and 
fineness which it is only likely that 
photographic work could give, while at 
the same time they have the contrasted 
strength of litho. 

Messrs. Henderson & Spalding, Ltd., 
contribute a good dream study—a floating 
female form in the clouds. It is a music 
title, and produced in their famous music 
printing establishment at Sylvan Grove, 
S.E. It is a beautiful piece of work, 
the more effective for its extreme sim- 
plicity—-just one recumbent figure in 
circumambient cloud. 

The Vandyck Printers show machine 
printed photogravure. The Castle Ruin 
hardly gave occasion for the strength in the 
shadows whereby this method ordinarily 
shows itself in its distinctive strength. 
As a subdued light sepia sketch it is quite 
acceptable. 

The Wavy Line screen which Messrs. 
John Swain & Son, Ltd., have given to 
the world is employed by themselves very 
effectively in half-tone study of a woman’s 
face. Two lines under this subject state 


justly enough that the Wavy Line follows 
the form and modelling of the face and 
produces a beauty of line rivalling that 
of the finest wood engraving. It would 
be interesting to see the same face in the 
same size reproduced by the ordinary 
line method. I feel confident the 
superiority of the Wavy Line would be 
manifest. 

Linotype & Machinery shows some 
offset with brilliant red. Messrs. Harrild 
& Son, Ltd., contribute a good print of 
“ The Sisters,” the blocks being made 
by Messrs. Andre & Sleigh, Ltd. 

Intaglio Patents, Ltd., have printed 
good machine photogravure, which cer- 
tainly gives that density in the shades 
which is sometimes missed. Sheldon 
Leicester & Co., Ltd., are named on this 
specimen as sole selling agents. 

Examples of ‘‘ Precious Gems” and 
other stones make perhaps the most 
remarkable page in the whole book. One 
would have thought a few years ago that 
it would be impossible to get such variety 
of tones and so much appearance of 
transparency and solidity. You feel that 
you could pick off any one of these from 
the page. There is the stereoscopic 
effect. One lingers with great apprecia- 
tion over the eighty or so different gems 
here illustrated. It is quite a triumph 
of three colour. 

Messrs. Soldan contribute a print on 
Albert Rotary Photogravure machine, 
“A Stable Scene by Moreland.” We 
saw this being worked as a machine run 
job on Messrs. Soldan’s premises. It is 
admirably selected for the purpose of 
showing what the palatial Intaglio machine 
can do, and it is admirably .produced. 
Very bold three or four colour that looks 
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1ike litho is contributed by Messer. For- 
man, ‘‘ The Winding Dee.” Messrs. H. 
G. Goss & Co., Ltd., show an example of 
Duple printing on Dickenson’s Velvet 
Tone Art. St. Bride’s Institute contribute 
a very good title page. 

The Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., Ltd., 
are very successful with “A Cool Retreat. ” 
The greens of various tones are very often 
a trouble, and here they are particularly 
successful, although there seems a trifle 
green in excess in the foremost of the 
cows. To be sure, one never knows what 
was in the onginal. The young growth 
of the trees and hedges beyond is so 
good that one is inclined to refuse to 
see any undue suggestion of green in the 
white cow. 

The [..C.C. School of photo engraving 
have a good study of a head by direct 
method printed on Rotary Offset by the 
litho students. 

Badoureau & Jones show a direct deposi- 
ted nickel steel electro. The time of year 
hardly favoured making the best picture 
of this rural subject, but technically it 
seems quite satisfactory. 

Hentschel’s show colour photogravure 
by Hentschel colour-type—studies of roses 
of the yellow and pink vanety. The 
flowers are strong, like all Hentschel work, 
but one wonders whether the leaves should 
not be standing out a little more in relief. 
John Swain show “A Wintry Sunset ”’ 
—a good skating scene. 

The Photochrom Co. give quite a delight- 
ful study of bluebells from an autochrome 
negative. The printing is done and the 
contribution 1s made by the Salvation 
Army Printing Works in St. Albans, 
one of the best equipped and most efficient 
works in the kingdom. 


Messrs. Langley & Sons, Ltd., show a 
four-colour half tone of a “ Golden 
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Sunset in Mounts Bay.” It has a softness 
which might suggest offset litho, but there 
are qualities of quite its own kind. It is 
unfortunate that this is folded and creased 
in the book. It is certainly the one one 
would most willingly live with. The 
Half Tone Engraving Co. show offset 
on rough paper of a mechanical subject. 


The Anglo Engraving Co. illustrate 
their four-colour marble work. The 
Mezzo Gravure Co. give a modem fashion 
plate indicating freely the great advance 
that has been made in the work as well as 
the great advance in gravure. 

Mr. Edmund Evans contributes “ A 
Moonlight Scene near Cobham ” from four- 
colour blocks by A. E. Dent & Co. Green 
is prevalent with a purplishness in the 
lowering clouds. Mr. Chris. Fowler always 
excels in flowers, and here is another of 
his flower prints. 

Langley & Sons again show: this time 
with carpet work, quite remarkable 
considering that this is half tone. This 
is quite a miracle of etching and print- 
ing. The blocks are by the courtesy of 
Maples. 

Morris & Bolton contnbute a very 
striking Old Engtish Scene, King Edward I. 
and Queen Eleanor at Edmondsbury 
in 1275. This is offset litho subject. 

Swain’s daringly take a very wrinkled 
old face to illustrate Swain Photogravure. 
The old lady’s white hair and the lace 
in her cap are excellently reproduced. 
The large face is almost too hard and too 
dark—that is to say, it cannot make a 
pleasant picture, though it may serve 
very well to illustrate the possibilities of 
the particular process. They are also 
very successful with a bluebell (girl’s 
head), and a coloured map printing from 
blocks and drawing by L.C.C. students 
completes the portfolio. 
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Pholeo: The New 


Illustrating Process. 
thing to do in setting about 


answering this question is to 


get hold of the “ Monotype Recorders.” 
This house journal is always interesting ; 
but an issue of this summer is doubly and 
trebly so. To start with there is quite a 
striking cover, illustrated by Pholeo 
process and headed “The Operator.” 
We have a picture of a Mono keyboard 
operator at work. There is a softness 
suffusing the whole picture, which softness 
is yet consistent with quite sufficient 
clearness to tell us all we want to know. 
We really have something of a “ Way” 
effect ; that kind of quality, we mean, 
which made the T. R. Way brown pastille 
posters for the Underground Railway 
so much sought after. We can hardly 
consciously pay a higher compliment. 
Pholeo gives you a picture. It is, as 
described by the “ Monotype Recorder,” 
a cross between collotype and photo- 
gravure, embracing the advantages of 
both without the disadvantages. Your 
linen prover glass does not reveal any half- 
tone grain. 

I note that Mr. Tucker, the able editor 
of the “ Monotype Recorder,” who, by 
the way, provided the negative for this 
frontispiece by his own photographic 
skill, says of this comparatively new and 
little known process that some of the 
Pholeo pictures he has seen bear a close 
resemblance to actual carbon prints. He 
tells us that experimental work has been 
conducted for the past three years, that 
now, for the first time, Pholeo is being 
commercially run by Pholeo, Ltd., at 
No. 13 Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, 


HAT is Pholeo ? Perhaps the best 


while there are city offices in Red Lion 
Court. Certainly the process gains no 
small commendation from the artistic 
quality of this cover design. When one 
reads that Pholeo can be worked at much 
greater speed than collotype, and that the 
results are much more even, it would seem 
that we have here something which under 
ordinary conditions of opportunity should 
find a place of no small usefulness. 

In the early days of the process a Pholeo 
reproduction was exhibited at a photo- 
graphic exhibition as a real photo and was 
highly commended. A mechanical pro- 
cess was judged by expert photographers 
to be an actual “light pnnt.” 

I see that our Monotype editor suggests 
the usefulness of the work to the printer, 
for, in many cases, “ it will enable him to 
secure an order for letterpress work, 
used in conjunction with Pholeo prints.” 
The one whose concern it will mainly be 
to realise these prognostications is Mr. 
Frank Palmer, managing director of 
Pholeo, Ltd. Mr. Palmer is also of the 
Ferristone Press, West Norwood. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Frank Palmer appears to be 
a book printer and a monotype man. 


Some By-Products of 
the War. 


E are realising now only too pain- 
W fully the impolicy of allowing 
certain supplies to have been 

almost monopolised by Germany. This 
applies particularly to various chemicals 
and to carbons. So long as we could get 
them regularly and reasonably we have 
been very little concerned as to the source, 
and perhaps have not been alive to the 
danger that some day we might have to 
pay a good deal more for them, and 
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possibly might not get them at all, just 
when we urgently wanted them. In the 
matter of carbons for searchlights the 
trouble is particularly felt by those whom 
it especially concerns. The General Elec- 
tric Company at Witton has been practi- 
cally the only source in this country which 
has seriously grappled with the supply of 
carbons for arc lamps. The Admiralty 
are understood to have made a grant to 
encourage this enterprise, and perhaps 
some related enterprises in this Witton 
establishment. 

However, we take facts as we find them ; 
the facts of war with Germany ; with the 
little involved fact of a certain carbon 
supply virtually in chaos, or almost non- 
existent for the moment ; and the accom- 
panying fact of prices rising and an 
industry more or less imperilled. 

Then, again, take the little matter of 
magnets and various accessories involved 
in the construction of ammeters, volt- 
meters and the like. There are quite a 
number of little metallic ingenuities in 
which Germany has been allowed to get 
entirely the upper hand, not to say the 
virtual monopoly hand. We can make 
these things here, but we have not been 
making them commercially in such a way 
as to maintain effective competition with 
Germany. 

Now all that has to be altered. The 
point is how. We believe that education 
is the key-word. The Imperial College of 
Science and Technology in South Ken- 
sington is perhaps our point dapput. 
It is a great institution ; its capital value 
is declared in some report which has come 
before us to be quite a million pounds. 
The writer’s own son has just won in a 
very severe national competition some 
kind of éxhibition at this great college. 
In his cast it means that one who already 
had a B.Sc. degree will be engaged in 


research work and laboratory practice 
for probably four years in this great 
national institution. The case, we pre- 
sume, may be multiplied by scores, perhaps 
hundreds. There is undoubtedly a great 
body of alert-minded young Britons 
ready to seize this and every opportunity 
to develop some scientific or semi- 
scientific aspects of business. It is not 
in any panicky frame of mind that one 
calls attention to the way in which the 
war will affect the supplies, but with a 
wish to have facts faced by reflecting 
minds. Speaking broadly, the process 
trade has been far too dependent on the 
foreigner. It is time this was altered. 
Will those whom it concerns take note ? 
And those whom it concerns are all of us. 
We must be willing to pay what may 
be necessary in order to warrant fresh 
enterprise or fresh developments of 
enterprise. 

The country is at war, and soldiers 
are risking their lives and, unhappily, are 
losing their lives. If the country is at 
war the business men of the country are 
also necessarily at war in a sense quite 
other and much more serious than that 
in which all business may be spoken of 
as a kind of war. They are specially and 
particularly at war with Germany and 
Austria, and in that war they may even 
have to risk the life of their business, just 
as the soldier risks his life on the battle- 
field. We must display an access of 
courage. Develop an access of courage 
we were going to say, but develop is 
not the term. The courage is there 
undoubtedly ; but being there it must 
be manifest. There is a call for fresh 
enterprise, and first of all there is a call 
for fresh knowledge. The position as it 
has now developed must be thoroughly 
understood, and being understood must 
be wisely dealt with. 
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C orrespondence. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As a loyal British subject, un- 
fortunately bearing a foreign name, may 
I claim the courtesy of your valuable 
columns in emphatically stating that 
I never was a German. My father was 
a Russian and a naturalised American 
citizen. I was brought up in London, 
and have spent thirty-seven years of my 
business life in Fleet Street, where my 
connection with illustrated journalism as 
a pioneer of process and colour engraving 
is pretty well known. Am a freeman of 
the City of London, and have had the 
honour for the past thirteen years of 
representing the newspaper and printing 
interests in the ward of Farringdon 
Without in the Court of Common Council. 

Yours obediently, 
CARL HENTSCHEL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
DEAR SIR, 
Re Hire Purchase System. 


Your contributor, “‘ Process Engraver,” 
states that my “ violent communication 
on the above subject, carries with it its 
own condemnation.” 

The first intimation I had that you had 
published my letter was the receipt of the 


following from one of my valued clients:— 
‘* DEAR Sik,— We have read, with interest, 
your letter in the PrRocEss MONTHLY, 
relating to the Hire Purchase System. 
“As one of those firms who originally 
purchased their plant from you, under a 
Hire Purchase Agreement (although, as 
you are aware, the whole of the amount 
under the Agreement has been completed 
for some considerable time), we should 
like to let you know, personally, that 
we have always been treated with the ut- 
most consideration and courtesy. You have 
always been willing to help us in many 
ways, and we appreciate the attention we 
have received in all the transactions we 
have had with Messrs. Hunters, Limited. 


“We trust that our cordial business 
relationship will continue for many years, 
and wish you every success in the future.” 


So much for the automatic condemnation. 

Since ‘‘ Process Engraver” declines 
my challenge, and fails to reply to a single 
point raised, he has certainly no nght 
to criticise the terms in which I felt bound 
to express my indignation. Even there, 
however, he gets out of his depth, and I 
would strongly advise ‘‘ Process Engraver,” 
in future, to stick to engraving. On hter- 
ary work he is too unconsciously humorous. 
For instance, in the “ marvellous array 
of expletives ” which he quotes from my 
letter, there is not one which comes under 
the dictionary definition of the word 
“ expletive,” or anywhere near it. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDGAR S. HUNTER. 

[We have no intention of taking sides 
in this matter, but as Mr. Hunter indirectly 
reflects upon our editorial ability in allow- 
ing the word “expletive ” to pass, we 
would point out to him that he is entirely 
in error in what he says, re the dictionary 
definition of that word. The dictionary 
we use defines “ expletive ’’ as a word not 
necessary to the sense. Surely the words 
quoted in the rejoinder were not “ neces- 
sary” to the sense of Mr. Hunter’s 
letter.—ED.] 


School Notes. 


The following Technical Schools com- 
mence the work of their winter sessions 
upon the dates named. 

Students will be welcomed at any of 
the schools and the Principals will be 
pleased to give advice re studies, fees, &c. 
= Bolt Court School: Monday, Sept. 21st. 

St. Bride’s Institute : Sept. 14th. 

St. Martin’s School of Arts : Sept. 2Ist. 

Clerkenwell School, Northampton Poly- 

technic : Sept. 21st. 


, 
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T he Preparation P Photographic Copy* 


By H. A. Gatchel. 


HOTOGRAPHS form the bulk of the 
P copy given to the engraver for 

the making of printing-plates. 
They cover a wide range of subjects—por- 
traits, interiors, buildings, machinery and 
manufactured articles. In some lines, 
such as landscapes, art subjects, portraits, 
etc., the general effect rather than detail 
is desired, while in others the reverse is 
true, more especially in machinery and 
manufactured articles—in these, com- 
pleteness and accuracy of details is 
imperative. 

It is a common experience among 
engravers to find that too little attention 
has been given to the most important 
part of the work, that is the making of 
the photograph itself, due sometimes to a 
false idea of economy and sometimes to 
the difficulty in finding a competent 
photographer. By “ competent ” I mean 
one with the equipment as well as skill 
and experience necessary to properly 
handle the particular work in hand. 

Many large manufacturing plants being 
located at a distance from big cities, 
utilise the local portrait photographer, 
and it is the exception when he has a 
proper equipment. 

_ For the classes of work where “ picture ” 

sAn address delivered before the Department ot Photo- 
engraving at the Toronto Convention of the aa ets 


Advertising Glubs of America, June aas: roA: by H. 
Gatchel, of Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, 


effect is the result sought, such as land- 
scapes, art subjects, etc.,a very ordinary 
lens serves the purpose, but the more 
purely commercial work requires a lens 
that is free from astigmatism—one that 
will give equal definition of vertical and 
horizontal lines lying in the same plane. 
Assuming the possession of such a lens, 
a strong camera, with sufficient length 
of bellows, a rigid tripod to prevent 
vibration, and a good level to insure that 
the ground glass is absolutely vertical, 
we have the problem of perspective and 
lighting to solve. 

The normal eye subtends an angle of 
sixty, that is to say, that whatever lies 
within the space bounded by imaginary 
lines running from the eye to the horizon 
is seen complete and in natural perspective 
—any object lying so close to the spectator 
that it projects beyond these lines on 
either side, can not be seen in its entirety 
without moving the eye—photographed 
from such a viewpoint, even with a 
wide-angle lens, the perspective will be 
distorted. 

Those parts lying nearest the spectator 
will be too large in proportion to the most 
distant parts, with a result that is no 
doubt familiar to you through observa- 
tion. Perspective is regulated by the 
distance of the eye from the object, and, 
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as the lens takes the place of the eye, it is 
the distance from the object rather than 
the lens that regulates the correctness of 
the perspective. 

Articles that can be taken to a studio 
to be photographed should offer no diff- 
culties to the operator—he has here the 
facilities and the lighting entirely under 
. control, but buildings and machinery 
are frequently photographed under con- 
ditions which make it almost impossible 
to obtain perfect results—with machinery, 
particularly, the lighting is poor, and as 
this class of work is usually done in the 
assembling-room or the foundry, space 
is at a premium. 


If the photographer is equipped with 
the necessary knowledge and apparatus, 
even under these conditions, photographs 
free from distortion can be made. Pos- 
sessing this quality, it is then only a ques- 
tion of the skill of the artist to add to 
the photograph the proper lighting and 
perfection of detail. 

In the making of half-tone engravings 
of machinery from photographs, the chief 
item of expense is the re-touching of the 
photograph to eliminate imperfections, 
strengthen detail and improve the lights 
and shadows. It is possible to reduce 
this expense materially by a little fore- 
thought and care in preparing the subject 
to be photographed. 

The eye, in glancing over a machine, 
takes in the subject as a whole, and quite 
frequently, depending on the habits of 
observation of the individual, passes over 
minor details or defects. Not so the lens ; 
with unfailing regularity it picks out 
flaws in castings, oil-spots, reflections, 
etc., and reproduces them on the negative 
with a prominence that is sometimes 
startling, always disconcerting, and not 
infrequently costly to remove. 


A coat of gray paint on the castings, 
absence of varnish of any part, and careful 
wiping away of oil-stains or other foreign 
matter will contribute very materially to 
the production of a photographic copy 
that will require very little time-consuming 
art work. 

Another source of annoyance and ex- 
pense is carelessness in adjusting the 
parts in exactly the position it is desired 
to have them show in the advertisement 
or catalogue—being due to carelessness, 
the remedy is obvious. 

Careful screening of the surroundings 
is desirable, especially where openings 
in the machine or projecting arms, etc., 
might permit the details thereof to be con- 
fused with parts of adjacent machinery. 

If the subject being illustrated is an 
enormous pipe, or a gigantic casting of 
simple design, and the showing of its 
size has advertising value, it is a good plan, 
occasionally used, to include in the 
picture a figure of a workman, an extended 
rule, or some other object, the size of 
which is known, to suggest without any 
mental effort on the part of the observer 
the unusual size of the object. 


In the retouching of photographs of 
machinery or manufactured objects, either 
singly or in groups, the background is a 
matter of some importance. The best 
tule to follow in having such effects added 
is to be sure and keep such effects subor- 
dinated to the object. It is not unusual 
to see backgrounds of such weird and 
ingenious construction that they com- 
pletely dominate the composition—the 
article that is supposed to be illustrated, 
is, paradoxical though it may seem, 
pushed into the background by the back- 
ground. 

In handling small objects which are to 
appear in groups, it is frequently more 
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desirable to photograph them separately 
and have them cut out and grouped by 
the engraver. In this way the proper 
view and right perspective can be had 
of each item and distortion avoided. 

As to the particular kind of print to 
be used there is no hard-and-fast rule. 
For subjects requiring no retouching 
by the artist, any of the good papers are 
acceptable. For machinery most artists 
prefer solio paper, fixed without the use 
of a hardening solution—the more absor- 
bent the coating on the paper the more 
readily it takes the paint. 

Photographs as copy should be some- 
what larger than the desired engraving— 
one-half larger, permitting one-third re- 
duction, is a good working size, though 
beautiful results are obtained in subjects 
with detail from copy two or three times 
the size of the plate. 


Speaking along this line—the retouch- 
ing of photographs--there is one phase 
of the proposition that merits a few mo- 
ments’ attention at our hands. To some 
buyers a retouched photograph is simply a 
retouched photograph and nothing more ; 
but to the engraver there is a marked 
difference, sometimes, between two pieces 
of prepared copy which to the uninitiated 
appear identical. 

Colour is not always the same actinically 
as it is optically--that is, the lens does 
not see it as the eye does. Two tones 
on a retouched photograph may appear 
the same to the eye, and yet on the en- 
graver’s negative there will be a marked 
difference in their values. 

A dark photographic tone has a depth 
to it that paint of apparently the same 
colour has not. It reproduces differently. 
A background made up of beautiful pearly 
tints, shading from red to purple or blue, 
seems to the eye to have a smooth grada- 


tion of colour; the negative made from 
it will have several distinct tones with 
apparent lines of demarcation. A polished 
cylinder, smooth and unblemished to the 
eye, will reproduce full of streaks if the air- 
brush work is handled in the wrong way. 

These effects in the engraver’s negative 
mean additional and expensive work in 
reétching and bumishing the copper 
plate to restore the apparent values and 
effects of the original copy. 

I might remark in passing that “ out- 
side ” or “ free-lance ” retouchers who do 
work for the buyer are frequently respon- 
sible for much of this kind of work, 
being concerned only with the appearance 
of the copy—its reproductive value is of 
minor importance. The natural deduc- 
tion from the preceding is that the artists 
employed by the engraving houses are 
much more likely to have impressed on 
them the necessity for producing copy 
which would bring results most directly, 
and with the least waste of effort and 
expense in the subsequent processes. 

The foregoing has all applied to the 
making of plates to print in one colour. 
Such are the modern developments of 
the engraving business, that photographs 
are now available as copy for the making 
of plates to print in two or more colours. 
In the duograph, so-called, two half-tone 
plates are made from the one photograph, 
the lights and shadows being reetched 
differently in certain determined relations 
to each other, so that very beautiful 
picture effects are obtained. 

Three and four colour half-tones are also 
made from photographs byartist-reetchers. 
The doing of this involves the production 
of a plate for each of the three pnmary 
colours from the one-colour copy, and de- 
mands a high degree of artistic conception 
of colour on the part of the reétcher. 
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The most frequently employed method 
is the use of a half-tone of the photograph 
as a key-plate, and the making of the re- 
quired number of tint-blocks with Ben- 
Day treatments, etc. A rough colour- 
sketch indicating desired effects should 
accompany the photograph for work of 
this kind, unless the work is of such 
character that a pleasing colour “ picture”’ 
effect is all that is wanted. It can then 
be left to the judgment of the artist. 

Photographs, in my opinion, are the 
best copy for subjects such as I have 
referred to, when facsimile reproductions 
of inanimate objects are desired, or like- 
nesses, such as portraiture. But where 
feeling or sentiment are to be expressed, 
the artist must be called in. 

For instance, to use a purely commercial 
illustration, a photograph for a clothing 
advertisement seldom conveys the same 
atmosphere of aristocratic nonchalance 
as the drawings we have grown so familiar 
with. And who wouldn’t buy a certain 
brand of collars if the wearer would 
thereby resemble the Adonis of the 
advertisements ? 

But there are times when a combination 
of photographic accuracy and suggested 
sentiment are required in one composition 
—in such cases a photograph can be 
skilfully combined with drawn accessories, 
either in wash or line, and very satisfac- 
tory results obtained. 

This brings a thought with it which is 
one of those things we all know and im- 
mediately concede to be true, but which is 
not put into practice as fully as it smouid. 
Conceding the rapid strides the engravers 
are making, the new processes and methods 
and new uses of old methods, which they 
are constantly developing, wouldn't it 
seem to you to be the part of wisdom to 
seek their co-operation in the preparation 
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of any printing of which engravings are 
a part? 

As has been said before in other places, 
you do not hesitate to seek expert advice 
along other lines. In matters of law, 
medicine, or architecture you do not set 
your opinion up regardless of what skilled 
exponents of those various professions 
may say ; why not then take advantage of 
the acquired and truly scientific knowledge 
of the expert engravers in solving problems 
dealing with illustrations ? 

There are matters of presswork limita- 
tions, paper, type, etc., all of which call 
for certain styles, grades and finishes 
of work to produce the best results under 
the given conditions. It requires constant 
attention and alertness on the part of 
those in the engraving business to keep 
fully posted, so many are the inventions 
and novel uses of old processes. How 
then can one with whom engravings are 
only incidental, hope to utilize these 
things to the best advantage if he works 
by himself in a narrow groove ? 

In closing I would urge you to pursue 
one course in buying engravings: Buy 
the best—get good photographs. How- 
ever much or little work you have done 
on them, have it done right for your pur- 
pose. Don’t buy valuable space and spend 
time, effort, and talent on convincing 
copy and have the work neutralized by 
poor engravings. The best engraving 
is the least expensive, and the best is 
the one that adequately shows in pro- 
portionate quality the article to be sold, 
and is so made as to assist the written 
copy by arousing in the beholder’s mind 
the desire to possess—-“ a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 


Three-fourths of the mistakes a man makes 
are made because he does not really know the 
things he thinks he knows.—JAMES BRYCE. 
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Zinc v. Aluminium Plates for 


Process Engravers. 


Practical Analysis, and potential facts regarding their respective merits, for 


Lithographic purposes. 


By Joseph Goodman, City and Guilds of London Honours Silver and Bronze 
Medallist in Lithography, and Photo-Mechanical Processes. 


ANY conjectures, and much varied 
M speculation has long been rife 
_ amongst photo-process workers 
and the craft in general as to the re- 
spective merits or superiority of the two 
metals, zinc and aluminium, for rendering 
the most adaptable service for ‘‘ Photo- 
Lithography,” and “ Offset Screen ” work. 
This reference broadly applies to both 
the general Planographic requirements of 
the trade, as well as the /ntaglio adapta- 
tion of it for “ screen ” work methods, 
and for “line ” planography. 

Only a few years ago, this very journal 
invited the opinion of a large number of 
business houses, and photo-process crafts- 
men, as to which of these two metals they 
preferred, or which was considered the 
most satisfactory by their customers. 

The comments and opinions then vouch- 
safed were very undecided and non- 
committive, and thus the matter was 
practically left in the “status quo.” 

A plea of justification may be advanced 
that at that period one of these metals, 
viz., aluminium, was still undergoing its 
earliest trials, as it had not then been long 
in use for planographic printing purposes. 
At the same time the other metal, zinc, 
had become materially confused in its 
use in the trade, by the injudicious intro- 
duction of quite a number of rival coating 
methods, in which thin surface coatings 
were applied to serve as the operative 
surface of the metal. 


Some of these were tenacious calcareous 
and metallic oxide compounds, somewhat 
resembling the nature of the litho stone ; 
whilst others were of a very loosely adher- 
ing character ; they were intended, how- 
ever, to form the actual printing surface, 
in lieu of the plain pure metallic one alone. 

Under these circumstances then, much 
of the reticence of opinion and conviction 
at that period may be attributed and 
accounted for. | 

Now, however, after a time ripened and 
prolonged practical experience extend- 
ing through all the modern development 
stages of the craft, and the working 
vicissitudes of both metals-—including 
also the other important partner of the 
compagination, that of the photo-process 
refinements as is encompassed in the more 
recent “ high-light ” half-tone screen pro- 
cedures: the irregular “ metzograph ” 
grain texture: and the “ Frey” photo- 
chromo processes—we are thus in a more 
definite position to correctly appraise the 
true merits of these two metals, and to 
recognise the decided convenience and 
acceptibility of zinc over aluminium for 
photo-process purposes. 

A clearly defined description—represent- 
ing the chief economic, practical, and 
technical features which influence the 
lithographer and photo-process worker in 
this partiality and preference of zinc 
for photo-litho process work, is both 
interesting and instructive. 
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First of all, there is the vitally accommo- 
dating ease and speed with which this 
metal can be “chemically ” regrained, 
without having recourse to mechanical 
means. | 

These grains upon the metal plate are 
absolutely indispensable to the require- 
ments of planographic printing methods. 

The potency of this chemical graining 
comes in at many stages. For instance, 
when a photo-litho image is made upon 
the metal plate, there is invariably a 
considerable amount of extraneous ink 
adhesions made upon it, and which have 
_to be subsequently removed from it; 
such, for example, as is produced by the 
transparent margins of the negatives. 

With the use of the zinc plate, these 
superfluous ink deposits may be first 
removed by either rubbing away with a 
piece of flannel and caustic soda solution, 
or may be even polished away with a pencil 
of snakestone, rubber strip, etc. Of 
course, during this procedure the grain of 
the plate underlying these abraded por- 
tions is destroyed ; but in the case of 
the zinc plates, a chemical grain can be 
speedily restored there by a three or four 
minute immersion in the alum acid bath. 

Not so with aluminium, however, as 
this affinitising bath possesses no graining 
influence upon this metal; whilst the 
use of stronger acids upon it would 
materially injure the printing image. 

On the other hand, mechanical graining 
‘methods with the printing image “in 
situ ” are entirely outside the pale of 
practical conditions. 

In this latter connection, however, we 
may remark in passing, that some vears 
ago a Sheffield lithographer assured us 
that he had discovered a modified method 
of accomplishing this graining effect by 
mechanical means whilst the work was 


left intact upon the plate. Nothing, 
however, further has evolved of the claim, 
as the trade is yet without a universal 
method of discriminative graining. 

If, therefore, a photo image upon alumi- 
nium should be unsatisfactory and have 
to be removed to permit of the plate 
being resensitised again, or heavy ink 
margins have to be removed, the grain of 
the aluminium plate suffers most severely 
with the rubbing that was expended in 
the removing of the faulty image or 
parts. i 

Now, as we have already remarked, the 
successful working of the metal plate in 
lithography depends primarily upon the 
maintenance of an adequate grain upon 
its operative ‘surface; otherwise the 
requisite damping moisture for printing 
is not retained upon it. It follows that 
once this essential feature is impaired, the 
proper facilities for perfect working con- 
ditions are not then present. 

As aluminium then cannot be chemi- 
cally regrained again in three or four 
minutes time hke what a zinc plate can 
in the affinitising bath, this is the first 
decided disadvantage of aluminium, as 
the smoothened plate margins produced 
by the cleaning away of the superfluous 
ink deposits, would cause incessant trouble 
to the printer during working, as such 
parts take up a scum of ink, and soil the 
print. 

In our next chapter we shall deal with 
the other advantages and disadvantages 
of these rival metals. 


CARL HENTSCHEL, Ltp.—At an extraordinary 
general meeting held at 182, 183, and 184, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., on October 9th, the follow- 
ing resolution, which’ had been carried at an 
extraordinary general meeting on September 
2ist, was confirmed: “That the name of the 
company be changed to the Knight’s Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd.” 
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THE PROCESS ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION — 


LIMITED BY GUARANTEE. 


The Trade Agreement. 


t the Trade Meeting held in Hol- 
born Restaurant, last May, a 


report of which appeared in our 
June issue, certain matters were discussed 
that were considered to be of great interest 
to process-engravers, and after full dis- 
cussion resolutions were passed which 
were to be submitted to the process houses 
in the United Kingdom, with a request 
that they would, in writing, express 
either approval or disapproval of them, 
and further, if they approved, to sign an 
undertaking that they would carry them 
into effect upon being informed that the 
voting was favourable. 

These resolutions were put into proper 
form, and in due time the Secretary sent 
them to every house in the trade. He 
has received some 70 or 80 replies, the 
great majority of which expressed ap- 
proval of the resolutions, and retumed 
the agreement duly signed. 

At the Council Mecting this month these 
replies were fully examined and considered, 
and befoze now the Secretary has inforined 
the whole trade of the splendid result of 
the poll. 

It may here be stated that practically 
every house in the Association has signed 
the agreement, besides all the more impor- 
tant houses which have not yet joined. 

We should, of course, have been pleased 
if every house in the trade could have 
been induced to return the signed agree- 
ment by the specified time. We suppose, 
however, they will be forthcoming in due 
time, and will be on similar lines to those 


who have already replied, which houses 
represent at least 75 per cent. of the 
whole of the work of the country. 
Here, then, is a splendid starting-point 
for future progress, and this welcome 
result is, it must he remembered, the 
outcome of the continual steady educa- 
tional work done by the Association. 


It must be remembered that the Associa- 
tion can only carry into effect the wishes 
of the trade. It cannot compel anyone 
to come within its fold, nor can it compel 
anyone to do anything they are un- 
willing to do. 

On the other hand, when the trade 
support the Association as in the present 
case, it is an incentive to further efforts, 
and its endeavour will always be found 
to be for the best interests of the trade. 


In the present case the process-engravers 
of the country, or at any rate those who 
control by far the greater proportion of 
the output, are at one with the Association, 
and we rejoice that a very unanimous 
forward movement has been inaugurated. 
We shall now have to address ourselves 
to receiving replies from those houses 
who have not’ yet replied, and do all 
that is possible to get them to come into 
line with the others and so shew a united 
front. 

If the Association had set out to attempt 
some drastic reforms of the present method 
of charging, &c., there might have 
been some reluctance upon the part of 
many houses to join in the scheme, 
but it was felt that the initial attempt 
should be on a modest scale and should be 
confined to one or two items upon which 
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experience had clearly shewn that the 
irreducible, minimum had been reached ; 
and it was felt that as unwholesome 
pressure was being applied in certain 
quarters to gain further reductions, the 
time had come to raise a determined 
resistance, especially as the work could 
not be produced commercially at lower 
prices. We therefore hope to see every 
process house throughout the country 
rally to the agreement come to by the 
majority. 

That there was necessity for such an 
agreement was made perfectly clear before 
the war commenced. Now that metal, 
chemicals, &c., &c., have sọ greatly 
increased in price and,the outlook for the 
immediate future shews little or no sign of 
them reverting to their old prices, it 
is more than ever, not only desirable, but 
positively necessary, that prices sho.ld be 
at least maintained at a figure that will 
yield the engraver at any rate a return 
of the money he expends upon time, 
material and trade expenses. He does 
not expect to make much, if any, profit 
under present conditions, but if he is to 
be preserved from the bankruptcy court 
he must have in returns at least all he 
lays out, if a little profit can be had in 
addition all the better. 


It is sometimes pictured that the 
customer of the process-engraver is 
such a selfish person that all he considers 
in a bargain is how little can I pay for the 
work I have to purchase, and that his 
only consideration is that of price. Cheap, 
cheap, and yet cheaper, is his only cry. 
Is this a true representation of the 
purchasers of engravings? We think 
not. He,of course,is not out to pay fancy 
prices for the work he must have, but 
with here and there an exception, we 
believe he is quite willing and prepared 


to pay a fair remunerative price for work 
done. Why, therefore, some engravers 
should be eternally working the cheap 
ticket is matter for great surprise. 


Only a day or two ago a printer friend 
said to the writer: “So many travellers 
for process houses come in here and tell 
me how cheaply they can produce pro- 
cess blocks, as though they thought that 
all I wanted was cheapness. What I 
want is quality and service; cheapness 
does not interest me.” And that is the 
experience of every successful process 
house. They have not built up their 
businesses upon the cheap ticket, but upon 
quality and service, and that to-day is 
the solid foundation upon which their 
businesses rest. 


` We know of a house or two that has 
built up a fairly large business upon the 
lines of cheapness, as there are always a 
certain number of customers who will be 
attracted by a low pnice, but can these 
houses referred to be termed successful 
except in the sense of bigness ?—we 
think not. They do not carry with them 
the signs of success, neither are they 
spoken of as houses well known for 
quality, but are spoken of as cheap 
houses with a kind of stigma attaching 
thereto. It may be that a house or two 
of this kind is essential to meet the 
demands of a certgin class of customer, 
but it will, we fear, be long before the 
propnetors thereof will find themselves 
sufficiently well off to take a needed 
retirement after years of strenuous work. 

As a trade let us set before us the ideals 
of quality and service, and let price be 
subservient to these ideals, and there 
will arise for the process-engraver a 
future that shall enable him to go forward 
to yet better work for his customer and 
better results for himself. 
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Tri-Colour Blocks—Dtrect Method with 
Panchromatic Dry Plates. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


T is not necessary to say more about 
| the apparatus which it is con- 
templated using for the purpose of 
making negatives for tri-colour blocks, 
beyond emphasising the fact that the 
camera has been built for the purpose, and 
suitably equipped with a locking device 
sufficient to prevent accidental shifting 
in position between making the first 
negative and the last; the lens must be 
corrected for colour rendering, the filters 
for the colour records must be in flats, 
and accurately adjusted to give identical 
images all through. 

If liquid filters are used the tank should 
be so fitted as to make cleansing, after 
each filter solution is emptied out, easy 
and certain, Solutions of dyes used for 
these colour filters are liable to alteration, 
therefore it is necessary to subject them 
to. spectroscopic observation at least once 
a day. 

(N.B.—The tank used for liquid filters 
must of course be composed of glass opti- 
cally worked with parallel sides.’ 

The dark room should have the walls 
white, with plenty of bench room, all 
bottles and measures being placed on a 
slab of glass underneath which is a pad of 
asbestos cloth saturated with luminous 
paint, kept excited by burning a few 
inches of magnesium wire occasionally. 

Development is best conducted in total 
darkness, but it is well to instal a dark- room 
lamp fitted with Wratten’s special safe 
light, No. 3 or No. 3a, but No 3a must be 
used very carefully, and only by reflec- 
tion. A dark-room clock is necessary to 
accurately time the duration of develop- 


ment as per instruction for same on the 
card in each box of plates. 

The camera and stand should be care- 
fully scaled for the various reductions so 
as to facilitate the choosing of stop and 
determination of screen distance. 

So far as the stop is concerned it is now 
generally admitted that F/64 of actual 
camera extension is a good standard for 
practical work and also if the screen dis- 
tance is always adjusted for each par- 
ticular stop (round) the best gradation is 
secured in the negative, and, although 
it is possible to adjust the screen distance 
mechanically, or by calculation, practice 
has proved that a final adjustment made 
with the aid of a good focussing magnifier 
is always advisable, and indeed necessary, 
because all the colours do not lend them- 
selves equally, either to the closing up of 
the high hght dots, or to the formation of 
good shadow dots ; therefore a touch of the 
screen gear for particular colours which 
are to be recorded or not, will greatly aid 
in the production of a good negative. 

As regards shape of stops, square ones 
may be easier to work with, but round 
ones give the better gradation, and if the 
lens mount be engraved in milhmetres 
the iris diaphragm in the lens can be 
used, and time and temper saved in hunt- 
ing up a particular loose stop which 
probably someone else has “ borrowed ” 
or it has got lost under the camera. 

Some colours will never yield a good 
shadow dot, even with long exposure and 
close screen distance, unless flashed, 
whilst other colours will give no trouble 
even with orthodox screen distance, stop, 
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and exposure; all the same, flashing is 
best avoided whenever quite possible. 

It is, of course, almost impossible to give 
any accurate idea as to what colours come 
under these conditions, beyond just men- 
tioning the fact that blue greens, especially 
when dark in hue, and in combination 
with reds light in hue. 

One of the best aids towards judging 
whether the colour records are correct 
is to be found in the appearance of a 
neutral strip graded frem white to pure 
black, such a strip as is provided upon 
Wratten’s copvboard chart, which said 
chart should always be used, and carefully 
consulted in the negative (after a satis- 
factory survey of the high light and 
shadow dots) and unless there is a perfect 
balance in the set of records, the set should 
not be passed on to the metal printer. 

Strict study of the factors for the 
filters as given on the card in each box 
of plates, and an equally strict calculated 
adaptation of this information to the 
particular job in hand will make the 
necessary balance easy cf attainment. 


Mr. [bess Latest in 
Colour Photography. 


N interesting patent---No. 15,283, 
1913 (July 9th, 1913)—relates to 


improvements in the production 
of colour photographs on paper. Dye 
carriers are made by exposing transparent 
celluloid sheets coated with bichromated 
gelatine under negatives which have 
been taken through selective light filters, 
as 1s usual in trichromy, the uncoated 
side being placed next to the negative. 
After exposure the unaffected gelatine is 
dissolved away, as in ordinary carbon 


printing. These reliefs or dye carriers 
are immersed in appropriate dye solutions, 
and successively impressed upon a shect 
of paper which has been coated with 
modanted and hardened gelatine. To 
prevent smudging or staining while regis- 
tering the successive images, various me- 
methods of temporarily insulating are pro- 
posed, such as registering while the dyed 
relief is dry and damping the back of the 
print paper, fixing relief and paper in 
separate frames, which can be held a 
small distance apart, or allowing a film 
of insulating liquid to run between the 
two surfaces. Registration may also be 
effected by mechanical means, as in 
ordinary letterpress or lithographic work. 
Methods of protecting or fixing the com- 
plete print by means of varnish or a 
hardening bath are given, many dyes being 
fixed with a solution composed of water, 
30 ozs. ; No. 8 acetic acid, 1 oz. ; tannic 
acid, 15 grs.; alum, 75 grs.; acetate of 
calcium, 10 grs. In order to be able to 
use a very strong dye-bath and yet to con- 
trol its action, a solution-assisting salt 
may be used, such as citrate of potash. 
Certain dyes are indicated for use, and 
diagrams of apparatus for facilitating 
the transfer of the colours from the dye 
carriers to the paper are given. The 
matter (as we gather from The British 
Journal of Photography) is being handled 
by Arthur Henry Walker, of 188 Fleet 
Street, for the Hess-Ives Company, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“ Advertising is the education of the 
public as to who you are, where you are, 
and what you have to offer in the way of 
skill, talent or commodity. The only man 
who should not advertise is the man who 
has nothing to offer the world in the way 
of commodity or service.” —E. HUBBARD. 
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The War and its Effect upon the 


American Trade. 


HAT the disastrous war in which 
we are engaged on the Continent 
has had a detrimental effect 

upon the process-engraving trade of this 
country is not at all surprising, but we 
were hardly prepared for the news that it 
has affected the American engraver to a 
greater extent; however, that seems to 
be the case, as the following extract from 
The Photo Engravers Bulletin for Septem- 
ber shews. 


It is evident that our American fellow 
traders intend to take steps to secure for 
themselves a better return than they are 
getting at present, as will be seen from the 
following extract :—- 


Lime for Action. 


Since the beginning of the war, photo-engravers 
have experienced what to many appears to be 
the last straw, viz., a decided dropping off in 
orders, extreme difficulty in making collections, 
and a most decided increase in the cost of 
chemicals and materials. 


The situation is a highly critical one, as is 
evidenced by the many letters on this subject 
that have reached President Gatchel and the 
Commissioner's office during the last thirty days. 
The first body of organized photo-engravers to 
take action is the Boston Association of Photo- 
Engravers, who on September 4th mailed the 
following letter to the amnufacturing photo- 
engravers located in the New England States. 
The meeting, which is to be hold in Boston, 
Wednesday, September 10th, will very likely 
produce some detinite results, although perhaps 
too late to be recorded in this number of the 
Bulletin. 


GENTLEMEN : 

I sincerely hope that vou will be present at 
the meeting of the Boston Association to be 
held at Brigham’'s Hotel, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 10th, at 12.30 p.m., and there consider 
the serious situation that confronts the en- 
graving business, owing to the unfortunate 
European war. 

I want especially to call your attention to 


the fact that what little profit there may 
have been in the business, is now threatened 
to be entirely wiped out by the inevitable 
advance in the price of materials entering into 
the manufacture of photo-engraving. 

Every mail brings to vour desk one or more 
letters or notices notifving you that the price 
has been or will be advanced. 

I consider the situation extremely critical 
and it ought to have immediate attention. 

Please do not fatl to be present. 

Very truly vours, 
C. G. SUNERGREN, 
President. 


Every local and sectional organization of 
manufacturing photo-engravers is hereby urged 
to hold mectings as quickly as possible for the 
purpose of taking joint action to protect the 
photo-engraving industry. Present indications 
are that, unless some immediate action is taken 
to raise prices, great hardships will be enforced 
upon every manufacturing photo-engraver and 
a number of institutions will probably be forced 
to the wall. It is useless to argue that the margin 
of profit in the photo-engraving business was 
already exceedingly small before the present 
condition set in— evervone knows that to be a 
fact. lack of business, inability to collect 
funds, and great increases in the cost of matenals 
and chemicals can work nothing but wreck and 
ruin. This is not an attempt to increase prices 
on a mere pretext. Prices must be increased in 
order to save those in the business. 

All the talking that is necessary has been done. 
This is essentially a time for action. Get 
together with your fellow-engravers in your own 
locality and protect vour competitors and your- 
self. 

Notify the Commissioner’s office of the date 
and place of vour meeting, giving the names of 
the firms represented therein and the action 
taken. 


We shall be curious to learn what 
action is taken by the various associations, 
and so discover whether the American 
Process Engravers will decide to help 
themselves and so point out the way for 
the English Engravers to do likewise. 

We wish this movement every success 
and trust it will meet with the support 
of all interested. 
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The Offset Method.— 


By Charles Harrap. 


Voirin’s Offsets (continued). 

In the previous article the Voirin Tin- 
plate Printing Offset Rotary was fully 
described, and to make the description 
more complete an illustration is here 
given. 


Voirin Rotary TVin-piate Printing siachine with 
flat feed from the automatic pile elevator. 
In addition to the French House, the 

firm of Voirin has a London Agency, 

conducted by Messrs. R. Burley & Co. 


The Harris Automatic Rotary 
Lithographic Offset Press. 
HE Harris Lithographic Offset Press, 
T the sole selling rights of which 
are in the hands of the Lanston 
Monotype Corporation, Ltd., is a machine 
standing somewhat in a separate group, 
and it was this machine which undoubtedly 
caused the greatest amount of interest 
in offset lithography throughout the 
United Kingdom during its first vears of 
introduction. The first machine was in- 
stalled in a London house as early as 1907, 
which period, it will be noticed, coincides 


VII. 


with the period during which offset 
machinery was first used for the printing 
of paper. The results obtained from this 
machine not only greatly opened the eyes 
of the printing world to a means of the 
most rapid printing from metal plates 
which had ever been known or even antici- 
pated, but also shewed what results could 
be obtained at this great speed. 

The first Harris machine was construc- 
ted with what is termed. a top friction 
feed and jogger delivery. This feeder was 
similar in action to pushing the first and 
second fingers over the thumb, inasmuch 
as the top sheet of paper on the pile laid 
on the feed board was delivered into 
rollers carrying it down to the bed of the 
machine ; the delivery being carried out 
at the back of the machine, the operator 
could stand at the side of the machine and 
see his work from the time it was placed 
upon the machine until it was printed. 
The feeder with which this machine was 
fitted was the outcome of improvements 
on the older Harris automatic feeder of 
the type commonly called the bottom 
feeder, which feeders are well-known in 
this country. 

The speed guaranteed by the makers of 
the machine is 3,500 impressions an hour 
on accurate register work, with a probable 
maximum speed up to 5,000. This speed 
can be increased from a mechanical stand- 
point, but it 1s a question of whether the 
ink will be suitable to it, and therefore 
it would not be advisable to run beyond 
the 5,000 unless with a first-class ink. 
It is, however, a common occurrence to 
run these machines at over 6,000 im- 
pressions an hour. The smaller Harris 
machines, of the crown and demy sizes, 
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can easily feed and print up to 9,000 
Impressions an hour. 


THE Harris OFFSET PRESS. 


these 
machines is on the pyramid system ; in 


The general construction of 
other words, vertical, i.e., the three 
cylinders are placed one on top of the other 
and by removing the jogger board from 
the back all of the cylinders are accessible. 
The inking apparatus is placed above the 
water duct, and in some of the machines 
forward, others at the rear of the distri- 
buting and other rollers. The distri- 
bution of these machines is excellent and 
the fact that sometimes, when running 
at full speed, the ink has been cut off for 
a full quarter of an hour without any 
appreciable difference, will readily shew 
the distribution these machines possess. 
The damping apparatus is placed in a 
convenient position and sufficiently high 
from the feeder, and sufficiently protected 
from the feed-board, to prevent any water 
dripping on to the work whilst running 
through the machine. There is a double 
protection for obviating the likelihood of 
water interfering with the work, ie., 
the water duct is absolutely water-tight, 
and immediately below this there is a 
further brass plate protection which 


efficiently prevents any possibility of 
such drips. 

Both the inking 
and damping appar- 
atus are entirely 
under the control of 
the operator from 
the driving side of 
the press, and by 
means of an automatic 
trip action, when the 
last sheet has been fed 
through the machine, 
the machine automa- 
tically throws the im- 
pression off immedi- 
ately. 


All parts of these machines are acces- 
sible, and the speed at which they travel 
is high owing to the fact that they are 
fitted with automatic feeds intended for 
their use exclusively, and these feeds are 
guaranteed to give accurate register at 
a speed of 3,000 impressions an hour on 
the larger machines, 3,500 an hour on the 
medium size, and 6,000 impressions an 
hour on the smaller presses. 

Practically most weights and grades of 
paper can be fed through the machines, 
and only require to have the various 
mechanical adjustments altered. | 


Process Trade in 


Switzerland. 
By E. J. Glumart. 


T the moment these lines are being 
penned trade has been at a stand- 


still for nearly two months. With 
the mobilization going on all around, Swit- 
zerland followed suit and called up 300,000 
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men, with the result that factories and 
offices were closed immediately. The 
workers understood. They quietly dis- 
persed, some to take up arms and some to 
return to their respective countries. Others 
went into the fields and endeavoured to 
earn their living that way. 


Naturally the employer has been called 
to the colours as well as the men. In 
some cases small firms closed down and 
practically every man returned quietly 
to his home to put on the uniform that an 
expectant wife had carefully brushed ; 
cleaned his rifle, provisioned his knapsack 
for two days, and then, away for the 
border. It will be no unusual thing for 
an employer to be commanded by one 
of his own servants during the ensuing 
months. 


Some process houses have managed to 
keep open and are making three or four 
blocks per day for the newspapers. Most 
of the men being under arms the appren- 
tice has stepped into the breach. “It’s 
an ill wind,” etc. 


The political situation is serious for 
this country, and though at present 
Switzerland has not received anything 
polite or threatening from a certain 
_very gallant nation, she is very much 
alive to the possibilities and she is 
prepared. 


The worker is suffering. Money is 
scarce. The rich as well as the great 
majority are spending as little as possible. 
Happily food is cheap, particularly milk, 
eggs and vegetables. But for all that, 
many partake of meat only on Sundays. 
The towns are quiet during the evenings. 
The picture palaces are to be closed. The 
cafés are doing very little business. 


There has been a great rush of foreigners 
to leave the country. The English are 


leaving Geneva in hundreds. In many 
cases those who had first-class tickets 


have been compelled to travel in a 
third-class carriage, and glad of the 
opportunity. 


The British authorities have done their 
best to facilitate the return of the stranded, 
many of whom, though possessing wealth 
in their own land, were as poor as the 
proverbial church mouse, more especially 
after some of the hotel-keepers had done 
with them. With sixpence in his pocket 
a man considered himself rich. A man 
possessing an English newspaper two 
weeks old was to be envied. 

The situation has its humorous side. 
In one hotel the proprietor danced to his 
guests in the early ours of the morning. 
“To keep up their courage,” he said. 
He had been to England. He spoke 
English fairly well, and under the in- 
fluence of the bottle, told many flattering 
stories of our compatriots. One gentle- 
man, he informed the assembly, “ was a 
very big ‘smell,’ ’’ meaning of course “a 
very big swell.” On the day of the 
departure he sent in the bill by the 
waiter and followed by bringing in a box 
of cigars himself. But the excellence 
of the smokes failed to banish the dismay 
caused by his atrocious charges. 

The serious side, too, had a peep in. 
A gentleman speaking English and French 
perfectly offered to accompany the Eng- 
lish tourists as far as Paris, or to the 
coast if necessary, so as to see them 
safely through France. His offer was 
accepted with many thanks. The train 
went at five o'clock in the morning, but 
the gentleman failed to turn up; and 
then one learned that he had stolen money 
and passports. I saw him two days 
later in the charge of a soldier with fixed 
bayonet. 
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School Notes. 


L.C.C. School of Photo Engraving and 
Lithography. 


generally known that the 
always ready to consider 
applications for free admission to this 
school from men in the trade who are 
unemployed and wish to join with a view 
to improve their existing trade knowledge. 
There are, doubtless, some at the present 
crisis who would like to avail themselves 
of this privilege. 


It is not 
Principal is 


Mr. D. Crombie, late of Messrs. Francis 
& Co., Deptford, has been appointed. 
Lithographic Prover at the School. Mr. 
Crombie has had over 20 years experi- 
ence in evcry department of lithography, 
and is especially keen on the application 
of photography to lithography. 


The Lithographic Department has been 
strengthened by the addition of a Mann 
hand proving offset press, and it is 
probable that a class for lithographic 


transferring and proving will be started. 


Special attention will be given to photo- 
lithography and collotype transfers. 


The Gloucester School of Art, Science 
and Technology issue a comprehensive 
prospectus of work for the winter session, 
together with specimens of the work done 
by students. 

The results hitherto accomplished have 
been very pleasing and the coming session 
is looked forward to with great anticipa- 
tion. 

The staff is ample and fully competent, 
and the fees are certainly moderate. 

We congratulate the Gloucester authori- 
ties upon their school and hope to see 
more of the students’ work in due course. 


At the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engrav- 
ing they are successfully using for the 
development of dry plate screen negatives, 
and for three-colour line negatives, and 
also bromide paper, the ferrous oxalate 
developer. The reason for using this de- 


‘veloper is the advanced price of Hydro- 


quine and the chemicals used in com- 
pounding the latter. The density obtained 
on process plates is quite as good as that 
given with hydroquinone and at about a 
third the cost. The following is the for- 
mula :— 


A. Potassium Oxalate, neu- 


lal séeleee toes 10 ounces. 

Distilled Water ............ 40 ounces. 

B. Ferrous Sulphate ......... 10 ounces. 
Sulphuric Acid ............ 1 dram. 

Water aeaea wcadiues 40 ounces. 


For use take 4 parts of A and add 1 
part of B, this is important as ferrous 
oxalate is only soluable in an excess of 
potassium oxalate. Development is car- 
ried out in 3 min. at a temperature of 63 
Fahr. The developer will not act below 
Fahr. 60. After development the nega- 
tive is well washed and then placed in the 
fixing bath. Should any opalescence or 
stain show after fixing and washing, place 
negative in a 23°, solution of nitric acid 
and it will disappear. The mixed de- 
veloper is a deep orange colour and will 
not keep very long. 


It is the duty of all workmen, who cannot 
join the army, to do what they can to 
improve their present knowledge and bring 
it up to date, so as to be well equipped to 
fight in the commercial war declared on 
German trade. The L.C.C. Technical 
Schools afford this opportunity, and all 
this knowledge can be acquired for a small 
fee, provided the worker is in earnest and 
willing to give time to study and practice. 
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HOTOGRAPHY BY OSRAM HALF Watt DRAWN 
WirE Lamps, is the title of a recent 
booklet issued by the General Electric 

Company, who have made a speciality of 
lighting photographic studios with these lamps. 

There can be no doubt that the Osram half 
watt lamp will prove of the greatest value, to 
those who have the wisdom to instal them, and 
those who saw them at the last Photographic 
Exhibition must have been deeply impressed 
as to their usefulness. 

The constancy of the lamp, the low cost of 
maintenance and the beauty of the light all go 
to shew that the lamp has a great future before it. 

We hope at some future time to return to the 
subject and give our readers the result of further 
experience. 

HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER (Kodak 
Co.) keeps up its reputation as a high- 
class Trade journal. The September issue 

is one of the best we have seen and most cer- 
tainly reflects great credit upon the publishers. 

Its panoramic view of the Ist Battle Cruiser 
Squadron is timely, and shews the work of 
Stephen Cribb, the photographer, to perfection. 

The magazine is always produced in first-class 
style and we have great pleasure in adding our 
word of praise. 


ANTERN SLIDES is the subject of one of 
the technical booklets issued by the 
Wratten division of Kodak Ltd. That 

thev are thoroughly appreciated is shewn by the 
statement on the title-page, that this is the 
twentieth thousand of this one that has been 
called for, and we are not surprised, for thev are 
products of exceptional merit and are written 
by experts in their departments, and consequent- 
ly are invaluable to amateurs as well as the pro- 
fessional lantern-shide maker. - We recommend 
this booklet to all who either at present make 
their own slides or intend to do so in the future. 


HE MODERN METHOD OF PHOTOGRAPHING 
FURNITURE is a booklet of very great 
interest to all photo process workers. 

The photographing of objects for the purpose of 
illustration is now so prevalent that all workers 
in that branch of the process will welcome the 
hints given in this booklet, and the illustrations 
shewing the difference between the results 
obtained by the ordinary plate and the pan- 
chromatic will help to shew what may be 
achieved by a worker who is determined to get 
the best results possible. 

Messrs. Kodak are doing a valuable work by 
issuing these brochures and we very heartilv 
welcome their help and bespeak for them the 
interest of our readers. 


HICAGO HONOURS THE PRINTING TRADE 
by naming one of their newest and best 
schools after one of its late leading 

printers, Henry O. Shepherd. This surely is 
the first time an Education Authoritv has 
taken such a step; perhaps it will be followed by 
other authorities, for it is well worth their 
consideration. 


The Henry O. Shepherd Co. produce some good 
work and are evidently capable of art work of 
no mean order, and it is not surprising that a 
firm which excels in its own line, should command 
recognition in another. : 

We believe the Henry O. Shepherd Co. will 
still advance and do still further high-class work, 
although he whose name it bears is no more. 


HE CHRIS FOWLER PROGRAMME for their 

Annual Dinner is really a work of art, 

We have come to look for something good 

from this firm, but the get up of the programme 

this year excels any we have previously seen. 

For simple and effective beauty and choice 

taste it will be hard to beat. We shall see what 

they produce next time, but they will have a 

tough job if they are to surpass that we now have 
before us. 


NK Bits, the house organ of The Peters 
Print, Albany, New York, is henceforth 
to be issued monthly, and the first monthly 

number consists of 12 pages. 

It is always difficult to make a house organ an 
effective issue, especially after the first few 
numbers; the editors will have to be real live 
men if they intend this monthly to be of the 
real use to their house they wish it to be. 

The September number is well got up and 
shews quality and taste and has something of 
that snap about it that helps make it worth 
looking through, and after all that is the purpose 
of the magazine—once get a prospect interested, 
he is half won. 


UR PRINT Snop, the house organ of S.M. 
Larzelere & Co., Philadelphia, is well 
got up and shews very effective speci- 

mens of bad stvle and good style display. 

But then this is to be expected of a firm that 
finds “ real pleasure in business.” Anyone who 
finds his pleasure in his daily business is bound to 
come out high up. 

This issue (No. 3) shews a very nice apprecia- 
tion of colour schemes. It is produced all in 
green and red, not very harmonious colours, yet 
so completely blended in varying shades as to 
give an excellent combination at once pleasing 
and satisfving. 


MAN AND AN IDEA is the title of a little 
booklet giving particulars of a National 
Training School for Printing Salesmen. 

Everywhere the cry is for salesmen who know 
and are something more than mere order-takers. 
Yes, that is the burden of the booklet, and Mr. 
E. P. Michel, who is really the “ Man with the 
Idea,” has out of his large and varied experience 
experimented upon the salesmen of a number of 
leading printing establishments in America, and 
the results have been so thoroughly satisfactory 
that he now proposes to extend the operations of 
the schdol and by correspondence train printing 
salesmen in the art of successful selling the pro- 
duct of their houses. We bespeak for him a 
great future and if he will apply his svstem to 
the training of the salesmen for process houses we 
should be under a deep debt of gratitude to him. 
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AND 


STEREOTYPER'’S 
REVIEW. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN 


T he Process Engraver and “Capturing” 


German Trade. 


o much is being written about 
capturing German trade and so 


many varying opinions are being 
expressed as to the best methods of 
securing it that at times one gets bewil- 
dered by the volume of advice, assertion, 
&c., most of which is set out in such general 
terms as to be practically useless to the 
persons most interested. 

When we set ourselves the task of 
attempting to help our fellow craftsmen 
we asked quite a number of process- 
engravers what in their opinion might 
be captured for the trade, each and all 
readily promised to give the question 
consideration and send the writer a few 
hints, but after weeks of waiting not one 
of the expected hints have been forth- 
coming. This of course must be set down 
to the extreme modesty of the engravers, 
for it is certain there is something that 
may be captured. 

We are fully aware that the quantity of 
process blocks imported into this country 
from Germany was extremely small both 
in number and value, but there has been 
a large amount of colour work produced 
in Germany ; some of which has found its 
way here. The Board of Trade tells us 
the annual value is represented by the 
sum of soniething like £400,000. This 
of course is the actual cost to the English 
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trader, and it is common knowledge that 
a large amount of process work entered. 
into the production of these cards, 
booklets, picture books, &c. 

The market for these products still 
exists so there can be no reason why the 
goods should not be produced in this 
country, and the process-engraver get 
his full share of the work. 

The question of course arises as to how 
he is to secure that share. The answer 
we must leave to the individual process- 
engraver in the various centres, pointing 
out that each one for himself by patient 
personal enquiry and collaboration with 
the printer and publisher, or both, must 
do what he can to help on the production 
in this country, and incidentally direct a 
fair proportion of the work towards his 
own house. 

The process-engraver -being entirely 
dependent upon the printer, publisher, 
&c., &c., for his orders, cannot supply 
from stock, therefore cannot, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, originate busi- 
ness for himself, unless he is prepared to 
cease to be primarily a blockmaker, and 
become printer and publisher as well. 
This is a position few will aim at, and even 
if they were to do so, would probably find 
it a mistaken policy as the amalgamation 
of the two or three branches of business 
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would probably antagonise their present 
customers and so militate against success, 
except in cases where there is access to 
large capital, and the old business can 
be transformed, or a new business 
created, this of course is not in our 
purview, Our business is with the process 
engraver as at present constituted. 

Another question that arises is how 
much of this work will be produced in 
this country? We say will advisedly, 
for we know that all that may be required 
can be produced here if the orders are 
placed at fair prices, and by fair prices 
we do not mean fancy prices, but prices 
very little in excess of those that have 
been paid to Germany. 

It is here that the pinch comes, for 
from personal knowledge we are aware that 
English houses which have attempted to 
do some of the capturing have met with 
such scant support as to tempt them to 
let matters drift. 

A case in point may be cited in which a 
firm set out to meet what they considered 
would be an almost immediate need, and 
getting into communication with dealers 
they were asked to estimate upon given 
lines, and for definite editions limited to 
quantities specifically defined. 

After carefully estimating and working 
out production costs and putting profit 
at the lowest remunerative figure, they 
handed in their price which turned out to 
be very little in excess of the German 
prices. The estimate was, however, 
turned down and the representative told 
that the trade would not pay the increase, 
and that prices must be reduced so as to 
bring them level with those of the German 
houses. This being an impossibility, un- 
less the work was to be produced at a 
definite loss, the offer was respectfully 
declined. 


Now, in reference to the incident just 
quoted. We know that the practice of 
the German houses has been to send a 
representative over here, and to other 
countries as well, and spend months in 
canvassing the trade, and having booked 
their orders, for delivery at a date some 
time in the future, have gone back to 
their own country and have sorted up 
their orders into well-defined groups, 
and making up large sheets, print them at 
leisure and deliver according to arrange- 
ments made. Thus, by perfectly systema- 
tising their work they are enabled to pro- 
duce it at the lowest cost. 

If the trade will but treat the English 
producer on similar lines he will be pleased 
to compete on prices, but the outstanding 
fact is that the trade here expects, or 
pretends to expect, the English producer 
to provide them with a small number of 
small editions at the same price as thev 
pay Germany for producing a large number 
of editions of long runs, and when they 
find that to be an impossibility, treat the 
English producer with scant consideration 
although the discrepancy is so obvious 
that we are surprised it needs emphasizing. 

There is also another view of the ques- 
tion as was pointed out. That is, if you 
cannot get the German goods and will 
not pay the price for the English goods, 
what are you going to do? The market 
is still there waiting to be fed. Are you 
intending to let the trade go from you 
because you will not pay a slightly in- 
creased price? The only reply was, ‘‘ We 
shall see.” 

While writing the foregoing our atten- 
tion has been called to an article in the 
October issue of the “ Stationery Trades 
Journal” entitled “ Colour Printing and 
Process Work,” in which many things 
-- from the view-book to the collotype 
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print—are mentioned, but exceedingly 
little said about either colour printing or 
process work. The point, however, which 
strikes us is, that after enumerating the 
various classes of printed matter, such as 
books, cards, scraps, labels, pictures, &c., 
imported from Germany, they proceed 
as follows: “ We venture to say that 
if buyers of these goods were to seek 
English firms to do the same kind of work 
they would meet with the greatest 
difhculty and discouragement.” It is 
certainly very good of the “ Stationery 
Trades Journal ” to give us their opinion 
which we venture to suppose is intended 
to reflect the opinion of the stationery 
trade. It is always beneficial to be able 
to get at the opinions of the other side, but 
in view of the case previously recited it 
looks very much as though the writer of 
the article in question had completely 
through inadvertently, mis-stated the 
case. 


If the stationery trade (in which we 
suppose the popular art publishers are 
included) will but treat the English 
producer upon the exact same lines as 
they treat the German producer, they will 
find plenty of them ready to meet their 
requirements and meet them well, though 
perhaps owing to the different economic 
conditions obtaining in the two countrics 
there may be a slight increased cost. 
Yet we do not think that should be any 
barrier. It means simply that the trader 
has to be content with a slightly reduced 
percentage of profit, 


This of course raises the question of the 
middleman once more. He runs very 
little more risk than the producer, yet he 
demand: for his services a much greater 
percentage of profit. We have no objec- 
tion to any trader making a profit, or 
even a good profit, but when for the sake 


of a shilling or two on a thousand penny 
or twopenny cards the orders are turned 
over to a German house, or at anyrate 
withheld from an English house, one is 
led to wonder what value to attach to 
the talk about patriotism so much in evi- 
dence just now. 


Another point that strikes us is the 
unwillingness of the dealer to take the 
risk of production of entire editions upon 
his own shoulders, but expects some one 
else to take that portion of the burden. 
It was but a few wecks ago that one of 
them interviewed a certain house about the 
production of this class of goods, and when 
told that the house in question did not go 
in for publishing, but was quite prepared 
to produce any quantity for which definite 
orders were placed, were taunted upon 
their “ lack of enterprise so characteristic 
of the British printer, &c.” But when the 
taunt was turned back upon the dealer, 
and he was asked why he did not take the 
risk of producing, he at once took refuge 
behind the very argument which he had 
been deriding when used by the other 
side. 

If English houses are to capture the 
pictori: | trade from Germany it must be 
by some mutual re-arrangement between 
the producer and the dealer, and the latter 
must be content to accept a smaller share 
of profit than he at present demands, or 
take greater risks for there is not the 


slightest ground for the statement made 


by the writer in the “ Stationery Trades 
Journal ” that English printing firms will 
want a good deal of persuading to get 
them to speculate on the cost of initial 
blocks, stones, plates, embossing dics, 
punches, and the like. We do not know 
what experience he has had of the printing 
trade, but most certainly we have yet to 
learn that there is any dearth of printers 
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who will be only too pleased to procure 
any or all of these, if the dealers will only 
tempt them with orders at a moderately 
remunerative price. 

We hold no brief for either the typo- 
graphical or lithographic printer, but 
unless we have missed the lesson of our 
experience the evidence is all against the 
argument in the article referred to, and 
although the writer says: ‘‘ We have no 
desire to be pessimistic on this question 

but we must take a practical 
and common-sense view of its supposed 
possibilities.” We would recommend him 
to take a broader view of the facts when 
his unhealthy pessimism will speedily 
disappear. 


The Effect of the 
War upon the 
Process W orker. 


By F. C. Tolhurst, Secretary, London 
Branch Process Workers’ Association. 


HAT time would inevitably bring a 
T European war has been the con- 
viction of no small minority of 

our readers. That war, is upon us in 
unparalleled magnitude, and its effect 
is severely felt in the process-engraving 
trade. At the very outset of the war the 
trade was overtaken by alarm and the 
fear of financial difficulty appeared to 
loom with shuddering reality, but time 
has to a great extent, happily modcrated 
that distressing view, and a calmer and 
more laudable feeling prevails. In fact 
it has even gone to the extent of a cheery 


assumption of a “business as usual” 
spirit. This attitude unfortunately is 
not borne out by facts, for as far as the 
workers are concemed, while in normal 
times unemployment may be stated at 
about 3 or 4 per cent., the percentage 
through the war has trebled, notwith- 
standing the relief caused by those who 
enlisted in the national service. Apart 
from total unemployment, fully 70 per . 
cent. of those who remained in their 
positions were placed upon short time, 
varying according to the quantity of 
business coming to the respective houses. 
In some cases suggestions were madc to 
the workers that they should work full 
time at reduced wages, such proposals, 
however, were not acceptable, not being 
viewed as fair, and upon reconsideration 
arrangements were made which secured to 
a general extent a satisfactory settlement 
by the payment of wages for all time 
worked. It is regretted that this question 
of reduced wages still occasionally presents 
itself, as it seems to give the appearance 
of a desire to take advantage of the 
present circumstances, and jn effect to 
lower the status in the trade, the result of 
which undoubtedly means that all con- 
cerned would finally suffer. 

Following, if one may so put it, the 
first scare, there have been signs of im- 
provement in the trade, and while 
naturally hopes are keen that they may 
continue, we do not unfortunatcly yet 
see any improvement, of such a sub- 
stantial character that it may be said to 
be the general experience. Time, how- 
ever, will accustom the public to the 
present conditions and bring an increase 
in the volume of business throughout the 
Country, and the process trade will, as a 
its share of the re- 


consequence, reap 


turning prosperity. 
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The F allacy of Deep Half-Tones for 


Newspapers. 


By Alexander G. McKinley of the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. E 


HOSE who are responsible for our 
theories have given us to under- 
stand that the primary object 

in the. production of half-tone blocks for 
newspaper purposes is great depth. Since 
the introduction of half-tones for rotary 
printing this necessity has been drummed 
into the ears of the block-makers until 
they have become obsessed with the idea 
that unless a block possesses extreme 
depth it is utterly useless for printing in 
a newspaper. I should like, however, 
to draw the attention of those interested 
in this matter, which is extremely impor- 
tant to every newspaper with pictures, 
that this question of deep blocks may 
be right up to a certain limit, and not a 
very great limit at that. From the accom- 
panying sketches it will be seen that it 
is practically impossible for the stereo- 
typer to obtain anything like the depth 
in his stereo that exists in the block. 
No. 1 illustrates the high lights of a block 


H16,2, 


6.3 


as they appear in section, No. 2 shows the 
flong laid upon the surface ready for the 
mangle, and No. 3 indicates to what extent 
the flong is forced into the hollows 
surrounding the points in the block. 
That the flong is not forced further into 
the block does not imply any want of 
pressure, applied to the surface, nor any 
fault on the part of the stereotyper. 
What is wrong is the material from which 
the matrix is made, which will not, 
and we venture to think never will, allow 
itself to be forced sufficiently far into a 
block, the texture being of far too leathery 
a nature. The advent of the dry flong 
is a stride in the right direction, seeing 
that it will stand heavier pressure without 
bursting, but until the time arrives 
when a superior flong appears upon the 
market there will always be the trouble 
of dirty printing in newspapers excepting 
where a surfaced paper is used, thereby 
allowing the printer to run with a minimum 
amount of ink, and consequently escape 
filling in the high lights. 


I have made personal experiments in 
this office to prove the accuracy of the 
foregoing remarks. A block was etched 
to precisely the same depth as that which 
appeared in previous stereos from deep 
blocks. The stereotyper obtained exactly 
as deep a mould ftom this block, which 
was only half-etched according to past 
standards, as he obtained from other fully 
etched blocks. The result was quite 
equal to any of the other pictures in the 
paper while it was impossible to pick out 
which was the shallow block and which 
the deep blocks. 
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Printin ge Three Colours at Once. 


An Invention from Japan. 


R. T. RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON, a 
M gentleman whose name in con- 
nection with printing and print- 
ing machinery was at one time well 
known in the trade, but who has 
been domiciled in Japan for a number of 
years, has invented a machine which he 
has patented in this country by which 
three colours may be printed at one 
impression. Mr. Johnston's description 
of the invention is as follows :— 

“This machine will produce prints in 
three colours on small sheets in less time 
than the machines in general use will 
print one colour on large sheets. 

“On the form bed are placed, side by 
side, the three blocks or chases, for the 
yellow, the red and the blue printings, and 
the ink duct is divided so as to supply 
these colours to different portions of the 
inking rollers, which, again, respectively 
cover their blocks. 

“ The press can be of either the stop- 
cylinder, or the two-revolution type. 

“ There are three sheets on the cylinder 
at one time, the first receiving its yellow 
impression ; the second, having already 
had its yellow impression, receiving its 
red impression; and the third, having 
already had its yellow and its red impres- 
sions, receiving its blue impression. 

“A sheet being fed to the cylinder 
grippers first receives its yellow impression 
and then when the cvlinder is stationary, 
as it will be if of the stop-cylinder type ; 
or when it is making its second revolution, 
if of the two-revolution type, the sheet 
moves along the cylinder’s surface so 
that at the cylinder’s next revolution it 
receives a second impression from the 


red block. After receiving this impres- 


sion, it gain moves along the cylinder’s 
surface, and receives its blue impres- 
sion, after which it is removed by the 
delivery apparatus. Consequently, at 
every revolution of the cylinder a sheet 
is produced in three colours. 

“ By this invention, once a shcet is 
taken by the cylinder grippers it isre- 
tained by them, until printing is completed. 
The register will, therefore, be absolute. 
With the exception of the printing blocks, 
nothing touches the faces of the sheets from 
the time that they are fed in until they 
are delivered, face upwards. 

“ There are several advantages in this 
method of printing. One being that, as 
the colours are printed immediately after 
each other, there is not time for the atmos- 
phere to act on the paper and alter its 
size ; this alteration causing a great deal 
of trouble in the securing of register when 
one colour is printed at a time, and an 
interval elapses before another colour is 
applied to the sheets. 

“ Another advantage is that, the inking 
and distributing rollers, and the ink duct, 
have only to be cleaned once for all the 
three colours. 

“ Should, again, the sheets be carelessly 
fed in, this will not affect the register of 
the colours, but only the position of the 
margins. This, and the fact that the 
bed has a short travel, should permit of 
very rapid production. 

“ If desired, the machine can also be 
designed to print only two colours, or 
four, Or more. 

ADVERTISING, 
Not my aims themselves 
But what my neighbour needs 


Supphed intelligently 
Always succeeds. 
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LIMITED BY GUARANTEE. 


The November Pro-Lunch. 


HATEVER effect the war may have 
W upon the personnel of the pro- 
cess engravers as a whole, or 
upon the craft they represent it was quite 
evident it was not allowed to interfere 
with the enjoyment of the Monthly Lunch 
held on the 3rd inst. at the Salisbury 
Hotel—this lunch it may here be stated 
is held on the first Tuesday in every 
month at 1.15—and this time was suppor- 
ted by representatives of a few firms 
we have not often had the pleasure of 
welcoming. These were, of course, made 
to feel quite at home, as will all who can 
find it convenient to spare an hour or two 
now and again to join in good fellowship 
with their competitors, and to talk over 
matters of general interest to every 
process-engraver. 

It was very unfortunate that our 
vice-president, Mr. A. Dargarvel, was 
unable to be present, but it must not be 
supposed he was so inundated with busi- 
ness orders that he could not find time to 
join his colleagues. The reason must be 
looked for in another direction, viz., 
“doctor's orders,” We hope, however, 
that ere this reaches our readers he will be 
enjoying his usual share of health. His 
place was admirably filled by Mr. A. E. 
Dent. 

After lunch, gossip was indulged in to 
the full, and it was very interesting and 
instructive to learn from our new friends 
that they would have been more frequent 
visitors had they been reminded of the 
date. A busy man may Casily overlook 


a lunch appointment once a month; we 
have been guilty ourselves. But if our 
Secretary could be persuaded to have a 
few postcards printed and send them out 
on the previous Monday, reminding the 
London trade of the lunch on the Tuesday, 
and assuring them that they will be wel- 
comed, we perhaps might more than double 
our numbers and at the same time greatly 
add to our efficiency. 

Of course, among the matters discussed 
the question of prices was to the front. 
The increased price of materials, &c., 
having compelled many of the houses to 
raise the prices of certain of their pro- 
ducts. 

Of course, the members of the Council 
came in for some good natured banter 
about their action at the commencement 
of the war, but how easy to be wise 
afterward, and after all, this was the first 
real war scare we had ever known, and 
as the supply houses for the time being 
had scemingly lost their heads, and 
were asking ridiculous prices, perhaps 
the Council, after all, were at the time 
not far wrong. But things soon began to 
right themselves, and prices fell consider- 
ably, though even now some are 150 to 
200 per cent. above what they were prior 
to the outbreak of the war. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
How often has it been said the Council 
does little or nothing. Well they tried 
to do something; then they are told 
they go too far—what is the happy 
medium ; will some kind friend tell us ? 
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Still it was generally conceded that the 
action of the Council had the effect of 
waking the heads of houses to the fact 
that some united action was necessary, 
and pointed the way in which things might 
be improved without checking the flow 
of business. 


The effect of the war upon trade was 
of course uppermost in the minds of all 
present, and it is very strange in what 
various directions different houses find 
themselves affected. Some are enjoying 
a practically normal amount of business ; 
Others have decreases of 10 to 50 per cent. 
Why so much difference should be experi- 
enced by the members of one particular 
trade, and all catering for practically the 
same class of customer, seems somewhat 
difficult to account for. 


= Our sympathy will of course go out 
to those who are finding the greatest 
difficulty, and we hope that with the 
winter now well upon us things will be 
brighter all round. We are getting used 
to war conditions and there can be no 
doubt that as people become familiar 
with them the keenness of the trouble 
recedes further into the background, 
and they begin to act as in normal times. 
This does not, of course, infer callousness, 
but reflects the sturdy common sense of 
the nation ; we are here to do our business 
and that business must be done whatever 
conditions surround us. 


Someone raised the question re the 
Annual Dinner. Last year it was held 
sometime in April. Has it been lost sight 
of this year? Or did first the Exhibition 
and then the war interfere with the 
fixture ? Certainly those who spoke of 
it thought it was well worth the effort 
and perhaps it is not too late even now. 

And so an agreeable and interesting 
Junch meeting came to a close, 


L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving, 
Bolt Court. 


In consequence of many of our stu- 
dents having gone on active service, there 
are a number of vacancies in our school 
for those employed in the photo-engraving 
and allied trades. 

Many are at the present time working 
short hours, and there is, therefore, an 
opportunity for them to perfect them- 
selves in branches of the craft which lie 
a little outside their daily work, but which 
would be in many cases of great utility to 
them. There is also a probability that 
much of the work which has up to the 
present been carried out in the enemy 
countries, will, as a re-adjustment of trade 
takes place, be done in this country, 
and it will probably be found that in order 
to capture this effectually, some slight 
alterations in the character of the work 
may be necessary. Directly the necessity 
for such slight adjustment occurs, this 
school is available for the necessary 
experimental and practical work. 

For those workers who are under 21 years 
of age there are special classes on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings, from 5 o'clock 
to 7 o'clock, in line and half-tone work. 

The Trade Committee of the school arc 
always ready to consider special applica- 
tions for free admission or reduction of 
fees. I shall be obliged, therefore, if 
you will kindly bring this to the notice 
of your readers. 

The fee for the session is 10/- for those 
earning more than 30/- a week; 4/6 for 
those over 21 years of age and earning 
less than 30/- a week ; and admission is 
free for apprentices and learners under 
21 years of age, who can furnish a certi- 
ficate of eligibility signed by the employer. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. J. BULL, Principal. 
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A Microscopic Interview. 


By Mr. W. T. Wilkinson. 
UOTATION from text-book : 
“ After the plate, sensitised with 
bichromated albumen, has been 
exposed to light on removal from print- 
ing frame, the surface is rolled up with a 
composition roller. charged with photo 
transfer ink, thinned to a working con- 


oe. 


Dr y 


‘av 


Fig. 1. 
sistency with turpentine, continuing the 
rolling until the surface is coated with 
a thin even film of ink.” 

Now let us see what the microscope 
says about this thin, even lm of ink left 
on the surface by the roller. Fig. 1 is 
the reply, and we find that the film, 
instead of being even is merely a mass of 
fine globules with considerable intervals 
in between. 

This plate was rolled up with the roller 
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charged with the ink quite wet with the 
solvent (turps), the rolling being continued 
until that solvent had evaporated and the 
plate ‘“‘hung’”’ to the roller. 

Another plate was rolled up with the 
ink much drier, t.e., the roller was worked 
amongst the ink on the slab, until 


Fig. 2. 


it was nearly dry and then applied to the 
plate and the rolling up continued until 
the plate had received a thin even film of 
ink. Fig. 2 shows the result: this time 
not blobs but a symmetrical grain. 
The above microscopic advice can be 
applied to a practical half-tone photo- 
litho process as follows : | 
Sensitise a sheet of photo-litho paper in 
the ordinary way, drying the sheet on 
glass. When dry, roll up with a roller 
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charged with black transfer ink either in 
the condition of Fig. 1 or of Fig. 2, allow 
time for this coating of ink to get fairly 
dry, then expose to light under a rather 
thin, continuous tone negative for a suth- 
cient time to get a fairly strong image 
visible. Next again roll up with transfer 
ink, leaving a very grey film all over, 
then soak in cold water and develop with 
a sponge, the result being a grained 
half-tone transfer which may be trans- 
fered to stone or metal. 

Although the thin even film of ink on 
the surface of zinc or of paper is not 
homogeneous before the image is devel- 
oped, still after that image has been 
developed by rubbing away the ink from 
the whites, that ink is taken away from the 
whites and is taken up by the ink on the 
lines and the film of ink on the lines is no 
longer granular, but is perfectly homo- 
geneous throughout, and this is accounted 
for the fact that the lines of a print on 
metal, or on paper, are very much blacker 
than was the film of ink as left by the 
roller before development. 


DEAR SIR, 4 Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


Will you kindly allow me to make the 
following announcement : 

We have recently taken up the sole 
agency in the British Isles, Colonies and 
Dependencics for Messrs. J. Voirin, Paris, 
and Messrs. Chas. Raynaly, Bruxelles. 
Messrs. Voirin are the well known Parisian 
house of printing and lithographic machine 
makers, their notable specialities being 
rotary offset presses and rotary tin 
printing machines. Messrs. Raynaly are 
the sole makers of the Raynaly improved 
patent storing installations for tin printing, 
metal decorating, etc., ete. 

All enquiries will receive our prompt 
attention. RICHARD BURLEY. 
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To get Line Drawing 


from Photo Prints. 


AVING photo prints of any kind 
one may get good line results 
by drawing with waterproof 

Indian ink over such parts as are desired 

to make a line cut, and “ fading ” the 

balance of the print by use of the following 
formula :— 
THE BLEACHING PREPARATION, 


Thio-carbamide ............ 120 grains 
NICA. sparnenis 2 drams 
Maler Aano a at 10 ounces 
Another formula, which also serves 


as a powerful reducer for negatives, is: 
IODINE SOLUTION. 
Saturated sol. iodine in 


alcohol. viesveseeedanes 2 drams 
Saturated sol. potass. 
cyanide in water 3 drams 


This will remove the image instantly. 
The action can be rendered slower by 
adding water. This solution is very 


' poisonous. 


A reliable waterproof ink, specially 
suitable for the process, can be made by 
use of this formula :— 

SOLVENT FOR INDIA INK. 


Hot water ierdie 20 ounces 
BOTA E 1 ounce 
HCH AC sarreaus 5 ounces 


Dissolve the borax first, and then add 
the shellac,- boiling the mixture until the 
shellac is all dissolved. Then cool and 
pass it through filtering paper. This 
solution is then used as a solvent for 
rubbing up ordinary Indian ink. 

The photographic image can be readily 
removed by dampening the print and lay- 
ing it upon the bottom of a clean porcelain 
tray or a sheet of glass, and pouring over 
its surface a sufficiency of either of the 
above reducing solutions. 
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What has the Future in Store for the 
Manufacturing Photo-Engraver ? 


By R. B. Teachenory, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ftAT has the future in store for 

W the Manufacturing Photo-En- 

graver? It is well to ask this 

question, since it ever is necessary to 

face the future and grapple with the 
problems it presents. 

It is desirable that we remind ourselves 
of the old truism that we are the archi- 
tects of our own future, to put ourselves 
in the mental attitude to consider the 
question of what may be expected of 
the days to come. 

In the conduct of our business are we 
laying the foundations for a permanent 
industry ? 

Are we guiding our affairs so as to safe- 
guard the morrow, or are we living for 
to-day only, and exploiting our present 
opportunities at the expense of the per- 
manent good of the industry ? 

It is possible bnefly to answer the ques- 
tion, “ What has the future in store for 
the manufacturing photo-cngraver ? ?” if 
first we lay a foundation for the answer 
by considering the bases upon which the 
industry rests. | 

The first of these is the past : 

The past represents the whole period 
from the evolution of photo-engraving as 
a scientific curiosity down to the years 
1905-7. During that period of discovery 
and technical growth, the artistic, scien- 
tific and mechanical problems involved 
monopolized the best minds, and the busi- 
ness, as such, was left to conduct itself 
through the medium of the salesman and 
advertising Manager on a basis of “ get 
the orders.” Chaos prevailed, and every 


man had a different theory as to why it 
existed. 

The past is past: its struggles, its 
defeats and its blind follies are mantling 
over with the forgiving green of oblivion. 
The memory of its glorious victories and 
splendid generosities will live for ever. 

The present era includes not only to- 
day, but the last six or seven years; a 
period in which the processes of clari- 
fication, analysis and logical conclusion 
have been active. The labours of inde- 
pendent students of business have defin- 
itely established the methods of standar- 
dizing our business. These have placed 
in the hands of every engraver systems 
and methods of finding and knowing 
costs, related values, and the means of 
doing business at a profit. No one now 
can plead ignorance, for the results of 
long, arduous, and expensive investiga- 
tions are open alike to those who have 
contributed to the production of these 
results, and to those who have held back 
and allowed others to do the work, while 
they strenuously “ doubted,” if they did 
not actually “ regard with apprehension,” 
or “ view with alarm.” 

To-day, we stand in a clarified atmos- 
phere —with a clear vision over the whole 
wide field. Processes and varied working 
methods, old and new, are no longer 
interesting novelties. We have at hand 
the latest technical processes relating to 
the business, other than relief line methods. 
It is within the power of each to judge, 
for himself, just what probable effect 
these new processes will have upon the 
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future of the industry. They may open 
the way to much broader fields and greater 
opportunities, or, they may be the means 
of curtailing the demand for some lines of 
product. 

The serious contemplation of possible 
changed conditions should cause us firmly 
to decide to make the best of the present, 
to get better prices. We must not be 
so intent upon building up our own busi- 
ness that we forget the principle that, 
first of all, we must have conditions right 
before we can do good business. There 
can be no success for the individual 
who does not also include success for the 
group. The success of any organization 
or industry is the sum of the successes 
of the people engaged in it. 

The history of our industry is brief, 
yet it deserves our veneration. 

All honour is due to those pioneers, such 
as Ives and Levy, who, yet alive among us, 
in the early days toiled in tests, experi- 
ments and processes, that we to-day may 
reap the benefit of their discoveries. 
Whether they now be poor or nich, they 
have made themselves great by their 
service to modem civilization in their 
mastery over their tools of science and 
chemistry, and without whose inventions 
the world would indeed be poor, and our 
industry non-existent. 

The movement to find costs, adopt 
proper business methods and climinate 
abuses, has for its object the safeguarding 
of the weak engraver of to-day, so that he 
may become the strong, capable man of 
to-morrow ; to protect him in his rights, 
that he may become a cog in the wheel of 
progress that will enable him to receive 
the good things ef a successful life in a 
permanently successful industry. 

We find the men coniposing our en- 
graving world to-day divided into three 


camps, separated by no sharply defined 
lines. | 

There are those who have convictions or 
principles arrived at by logical processes 
of thought, or derived from experience, or 
both, and who live up to those principles 
and refuse to cater to a popular or tem- 
porary demand, or a petty personal temp- 
tation to land an order. They have been 
the salvation of the trade in the past and 
will continue to be so in the future. 

There are those who receive convictions 
from others, and in varying degrees live 
up to them, yielding only occasionally to 
the eloquence of their own salesmen, or 
the demands of customers, 

A third class, like the poor, we have 
always with us—-those who are conviction 
proof. Those timorous souls who are 
determined to believe in the usclessness 
of effort, or that effort could not possibly 
result except in worse conditions for them, 
will have to be borne with in the future the 
same as in the past. 

Time was when men fought, or worked, 
to exist. 

To-day—we live in the midst of a great 
social revolution based on the doctrine of 
service of man to man, to the end that all 
may be relieved from the dominion of 
fear for the physical present and future, 
and that each may be assured of his share 
of peace and stability and contentment. 

Under such conditions, the man who 
works only for himself, who goes out daily 
for no other purpose than to grab an order 
at any price, who refuses to sacrifice 
himself in any degree for the common good, 
will surely work on—downward —until he 
is submerged by the burden of his own 
timorous selfishness. I use the word 
“ timorous ” advisedly; he thinks he is 
bold when he is only afraid of himself. 

The road to our success is not one 
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constructed only upon our own selfishness. 

We must build up ourselves as men who 
are satisfied to receive our regard some 
what in an indirect way, incidental to the 
application of the Golden Rule in business. 

The recognition of the worthiness of 
Our occupation, and a proper regard for 
its dignity, requires us to value the spirit 
of co-operation, and the spirit of service, 
not self, as applied to our customer and 
our competitor. 

This is the kind of bread that when cast 
upon the waters of business life will return 
after many days in the form of unexpected 
profits from business not requiring expen- 
sive salesmen to secure. 

We almost may hesitate to use the word 
‘ service,” since it has been perverted 
into an all but meaningless catchword, 
often applied to indicate speed, and the 
kind of enterprise generally associated 
with the motto “ we never sleep.” The 
word is here used in the highest sense. 

What docs service on the part of the 
engraver mean ? It is the return of one 
dollar’s worth of goods for one hundred 
cents received, with the addition of a 
few cents in the way of service. It is 
not the sale of metal and wood only, but 
the things aside which are produced by a 
mixture of brains, and sympathy with the 
customers interests and Ideals, given by 
helpful suggestions, and the imparting 
of our technical knowledge, with the 
object of helping him to obtain his results. 
As we unselfishly enable him to succeed, 
we Ourselves make progress towards suc- 
cess and its sure rewards. This is mani- 
fested in the effort to teach the buyers of 
our plates the value not of the plates 
alone, but of the value of thety best use. 
Itis not the sale to him of a few hours of 
our artists’ time at usual schedule, but the 
clothing of idea and spirit in tangible 
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form for practical use by him. We thus 
not only receive our price for plates, but 
emoluments for the intangible service 
which a well-satisfied customer is glad to 
pay. i 

The joy of creation is ours as well as 
the profit. | 

A business built now upon these prin- 
ciples, stores up many profitable things 
for the future. 

The demand for such service will never 
grow less—-on the contrary, the needs of 
the future will grow in relation to the 
effort used to supply them. 

Remember that the most interesting 
thing to a business man is his own business. 
He spends most of his working hours in 
it. Help him to solve his problems and 
you get next to his appreciation and his 
generosity. 

If the photo-engraver can have a part in 
the work of easing someone’s burdens, 
smoothing out some of the dcep lines in 
men’s faces, helping to benefit someone, 
or by producing engravings of beauty that 
will contribute pleasure to lives somewhere 
that may be barren and uninteresting, 
is he not accomplishing a noble task in the 
complex life of the people? Is he not 
worthy of dignity, and to hold as high 
consideration for his calling as any other 
man? The engraving business is worthy 
of his liking, and he should like it, and 
contribute to it his enthusiasm and loyalty. 
He should be familiar with its details—- 
should know it. It is his duty to put into 
it all the integrity, ingenuity, skill and 
knowledge that he possesses, and, within 
reason, coustantly maintain the spirit of 
helpful optimism. He should become self- 
reliant, and realise that his self-interest 
must have the highest development in his 
consciousness of his responsibility to 
others, and his inter-dependence upon 
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others. He may well feel proud of the 
use of his product in illustration, literature, 
commerce, science, art, and the enrich- 
ment of the life of the people to whom the 
printed picture tells its tale of interest. 
Thinking and doing takes care of the 
present, and based upon accurate know- 
ledge of past and present achievements, 
it is not impossible to conceive the future. 
We can go forward with confidence 
happily, if we know that in everything, 
failure and success alike, cach does his best. 
We know that our competitive, indus- 
trial and commercial system is selfish, 
and that few can conduct their business 
for the good they can accomplish in the 
world. Put to the test, what is the 
question asked ? “Will it serve?” or 
“Will it pay ? ” It is possible to make 
business both serve and pay. The object 
should be to combine the extremes and 
link them together. Give service and make 
it pay in the largest possible measure. 
Cur opportunities are large if we make 
them so. We are a part of a wonderful 
world. We who live in these golden days 
of civilization have at our backs all the 
arts and stored-up knowledge of the ages 
that have gone before. We may well follow 
our calling through duty and pleasure, 
with the vision of better days yet to come 
from our present intelligently directed 
efforts. 


NEARLY SPOILED. 

“Well,” said the editor, “ how about 
that high-life-scandal story? Is it true?” 

“ No, sir,” said the reporter. 

“No facts at all?” 

“ Not a chance.” 

‘Everything denied ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Good Heavens! Cut it down to half 
a page.’ — Yale Record. 


Tri-Colour Blocks- 
Direct Method. 


(Continued.) 

By W. T. Wilkinson. 

CREEN rulings of 150 lines are those 
mostly in use, with 133 or 200 for 
special work. 

Two screens—one ruled at the ordinary 
angle of 45° and one at 75°, which, being 
turned round in the holder, will give the 
other necessary angle of 105°—are most 
general, being easily adapted to cameras 
of British manufacture, used for black 
and white work. 

In cameras made specially for colour 
work a round screen is usually fitted, which 
can be rotated and set to any desired 
angle, and used for either colour, or black 
and white work. 


S 


These cameras also have the three 
(or four) filters set in a frame which 
brings each into position as desired, this 
device keeps the filters away from dust, 
and avoids undue handling. 


with this shape of screen the copy board 
is made so that it rotates, and the plates 
are placed in dark slide, in carriers ai 
the angles corresponding with the angle 
of copy on the board. 

Process panchromatic plates are used 
for making the negatives upon, these 
being supplied by both Wratten (Kodak 
Co.), and Penrose. Either of these plates 
may be used with filters made by each 
firm, but it will be found advantageous 
to use the filters sent out by the same 
firm that makes the plates, because each 
firm calculates the ratios of exposures with 
its own filters, and plates, and these ratios 
seldom agree with another make of filter ; 
at the same time it should be understood 


Another variety of screen is square ; 
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that if the operator prefers one make of 
filter, and another of plates, and is willing 
to get at the exposure ratios by experi- 
ment, there is nothing to prevent good 
work being done. 

All exposures must be checked with a 
strip of neutral grey either in the form of 
one of the Wratten copy board charts, or 
one home-made by carbon or platinum 
printing process—bromide paper or P.O.P. 
being useless on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining pure greys and blacks. 

Exposures must be full, and flash 
avoided when possible, “ one stop ” ex- 
posure is usually sufficient for photo- 
graphing hght contrasts, but for heavier 
contrasts one stop at about F90 of camera 
extension for the main exposure, using a 
stop about F64 of camera extension for 
the high lights, and for very heavy 
contrasts supplement these with a flash 
to white paper with a stop of F150 of 
camera extension. This flash should 
always be given with filter in position, 
withdrawing the filter giving false ren- 
dering. 

Filter ratios will be found in every box 
of plates, and they alter with each batch 
so that when a fresh batch is brought into 
use, the card should be carefully studied, 
and alterations noted. 

N.B.—Backed plates will be found 
cheaper than unbacked, giving better 
results, and more certainty. 

The formula for development, and the 
subsequent operations, as given by the 
makers, cannot be improved upon; the 
only statement that need be made about 
development is to advise careful attention 
to the time of development, and the 
temperature of the developer; which is 
of the greatest importance (quite as 
important in fact as is exposure in the 
camera), and all three negatives must be 


developed at the same temperature and 
for the same length of time. This cannot 
be managed successfully unless means are 
adopted to ensure that the developer is 
kept at the saine temperature from begin- 
ning to end, commencing at (say) 65°F and 
ending at about 50° will not give good 
results. 

When the first negative of set is fixed 
and backing cleaned off, examine the 
neutral strip first and see that the grada- 
tion of that strip is right. Unless it is, 
it is quite useless troubling to finish the 
negative, no matter how otherwise the 
colour renderings seem, the colours may 
look right but unless the neutral strip is 
right the colours cannot be right, and also 
unless the neutral strip is right (and alike) 
in all three (or four) records, the colours 
cannot balance, and unless they do 
balance the fine etcher will find a difficulty 
in producing a good set of blocks. 

When the first set shows a satis- 
factory gradation in the neutral strip 
then it may be finished much in the same 
way that a black and white negative is 
finished, and it will serve as the guide for 
the rest of set. 

Careful notes should be made of every 
exposure, recording, camera extension 
stop used, exposure, &c., with notes upon 
character of original, and whenever pos- 
sible, a proof of each set should be added. 
This looks a big order, but there is generally 
plenty of time during the exposures to 
record the previous one. | 


Very Mucu So.—The man who sits 
down and folds his hands, expecting Dame 
Fortune to come along and throw a 
financial bouquet into his lap, is much 
like the process engraver who locks his 
office door and expects customers to break 
through with an axe to reach his order 
desk. 
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USHEYGRAMS No 7 is a collection of speci- 

B mens from plates produced for their 

customers by Messrs. Andre & Sleigh, 

of Bushey, so well known for the quality of their 
work. 

There can be no doubt that prints from cus- 
tomrers’ plates give a far better indication of the 
average class of work produced by a firm, than 
any specially produced specimen possibly can. 
We therefore welcome such a portfolio as this. 

The frontispiece of ‘‘ The Rubaiyat ” is well 
done, and as an intricate picce of work deserves 
commendation. We think the best specimen 
is the four colour from an autochrome. This is 
one of the best reproductions from autochrome 
plates we have seen. Its delicacy makes an 
effective appeal. At the same time it has none 
of that unwonted softness sometimes found in 
this class of work. The book cover is a very 
attractive piece of work, and the Ben Day colour 
specimen is well done. 

The firm are now in a position to supply photo- 
gravure plates, either flat bed or rotary, and the 
specimen of “ The Listening Girl ” is well done, 
though perhaps not equal to some flat bed 
photogravures we have seen, but then we under- 
stand this specimen is produced upon a com- 
mercial basis and not as a work of art, and there 
can be no doubt that with the cheapening of the 
production of photogravure plates this style 
of illustration will soon become very popular. 

Messrs. Andre and Sleigh deserve the success 
they have achieved and this specimen of work 
will tend to enhance their reputation. 


HE WORK OF THE L..C.C. SCHOOL oF Pnuoto- 
T ISNGRAVING, and the special features 
of the work of the other Technical 
Schools. A paper read before the Association of 
Technical Institutions by A. J. Bull, Principal 
of the L.C.C. School, Bolt Court. 

Mr. Bull, in his well known casy and tamiltar 
stvle, describes in an interesting manner the 
work undertaken by the various schools and the 
results obtained by them, and points out in 
what wav he considers the work can be best 
carried forward, so as to be of the greatest 
advantage to all concerned. 

All interested in the work should procure a 
copy of this booklet, it is well worth a perusal. 


T. BRIDE’S FOUNDATION examples of work 
S produced by the students, show that 
the education is at once sound and 
practical. Some of the work would do credit 
to the best printing houses in the trade, and 
indicates that the students are preparing them- 
selves for their life's work in a very thorough 
and workmanlike manner. 

It is a great pleasure to call attention to these 
specimens of work and to give them their well- 
deserved word of praise, and we shall look 
forward to the result of the present session’s 
work with great anticipation. 

Students that can turn out work such as this 
deserve and will receive all the encouragement 
possible. The Frincipal, Mr. J. R. Riddell, 
is just the enthusiast that can inspire in them a 
desire to achieve still more brillant results. 
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The Prospectus and Syllabus of Work for the 
session 1914-15 shows the varied arrangements 
made for the winter’s work. We hope the un- 
fortunate war will not interfere too much with 
the work proposed. 

As many of the young men are qualifving for 
the front, we call upon the youths in the printing 
trade to take their places and so keep the good 
work of the school still to the front. 


yn INDIVIDUALITY strikes the war 
note as the cover of the September 
issue — Death shovelling myriads of 
human beings into the capacious jaw of the 
cannon. Truly a striking cover, and one that 
should compel one to ponder on the awful 
waste of human life in war. 

The contents, as usual, are bright and read- 
able, in fact attract ; though as expert engravers 
we should take exception to some of the state- 
ments, yet in the main they will fill the purpose 
intended, viz., to convince the reader that 
Hubble’s know the business of printing. Even 
their envelope strikes the note of individuality, 
and the October issue shows that they believe 
that their own country, and incidentally them- 
selves, are in for a boom through the war. 

HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER for 
October is another issue well worth 
attention. The high class work of 

this publication has often called forth our admira- 
tion. It shows what process blocks are capable 
of when the publisher spends sufficient money 
upon the paper and printing. 

Apart from the excellency of the mechanical 
portion of the work, the monthly is well worth 
attention for the professional hints, &c., found 
therein. We heartily recommend it. 


A PHOTOGRAPHY comes to hand as 
usual and has some very fine illustrations, 
many of them of that dreamy character 


-so dear to the heart of some photographers. 


It is produced in good style and has some 
interesting articles, though we fear many of 
them are beyond the amateur, unless he be of 
the leisured class, with a fair amount of money 
to spend upon his hobby. Given this requisite, 
the magazine will be both helpful and useful. 


HE INTERNATIONAL FOOTWEAR FASHION 
is one of the best produced trade magazines 
it is our good fortune to see. 

Of course we are not specialists in shoe 
manufacture, so whether the illustrations are 
pertect representations of the perfect shoe we 
do not know, but this we do know—the presenta- 
tion of the article—the quality of the technique— 
the dainty beauty of the whole—are thoroughly 
worthy of the good word we give them and attain 
to the high water mark of trade literature. 
It abounds with illustrations, each of which 
shows the engravers’ work to be well done. 
The printing and paper and general production 
are attractive, and some of the specimens are 
beautifully delicate. Altogether this trade maga- 
zine from the point of workmanship is highly to 
be commended. 


ELECTROTYPER'S 
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Zinc > b, ee Plates Pr 


Process-Engravers. 


By Foseph Goodman, City and Guilds of London Honours, Silver, etc. 


N respect to this double-barrelled 
method of “ graining”’ which is 
available in connection with the 

metal zinc, some photo-process workers 

might say, “ Yes! it is quite true that 

a CHEMICAL grain can be produced upon 

a Zinc plate, although not upon an 

ALUMINIUM one; but then a spoilt 

ALUMINIUM plate can have a MECHANICAL 

grain restored upon it, even more crisp 

than the CHEMICAL one.” 

That point might be readily conceded : 
the difference however in time involved, 
and the plant necessary to accomplish 
this, are the fina] controlling factors that 
decide the advantage of the one metal 
over the other in this respect; and in 
this case the CHEMICAL grain sufhces. 

To produce the MECHANICAL grain upon 
the Aluminium plate, it Is necessary to 


employ a special piece of machinery known .- 


ae >?) 


as the ‘‘ graining box,” to which has to 
be added the cost of the 
“ graining marbles,” 
apparatus. 

The resort to MECHANICAL HAND 
GRAINING of the plate is never so satis- 
factory, and infinitely slower than the 
machine method ; so that it is not wise 
policy to attempt that with the object 
of saving the cost of a graining machine. 


various sized 
indispensable to this 


Therefore as the substituted CHEMICAL 
grain suffices in the case of Zinc plates 
required to be used by the lithographer 
as “originals,” from which he pulls his 
transfers in making up the duplicated 
designs that are needed in the preparation 
of the machine printing plate—and we 
have prepared hundreds of such plates 
which have always been quite satis- 
factory---we have already seen that the 
same facilities are not available in con- 
nection with Aluminium ones. 

Again, it is frequently necessary for 
the photo-process engraver to prepare the 
printing image direct upon the actual 
machine plate to supply to the customer ; 
in this case Zine will prove to be the most 
generally useful to the machine minder. 
For example, if a portion of the plate 
should have worn smooth, or have been 
rubbed smooth from any cause attendant 
upon the working of the job, the minder 
has a speedy remedy at his disposal; he 
can, in from three to four minutes’ time, 
reproduce a grain upon the faulty portion, 
by chemical means alone. Thus restoring 
efhcient working qualities, which would 
have otherwise impaired the good charac- 
ter and quality of the work m hand. 

The first great point of advantage then 
of Zinc over Aluminium—so far as con- 
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cerns the photo-process worker in his task 
of preparing the photo-printing image upon 
metal plates for the service of the litho- 
grapher—is the accommodating facilities 
which Zinc possesses over the rival metal 
Aluminium, in both time and capital out- 
lay in the carrying out of his part of the 
work. 

Another consideration to the engraver, 
somewhat identified with the above, is 
the ease with which old zinc plates 
having obsolete designs upon them, can 
be ve-prepared for re-use again ; involving 
onlya few minutes labour upon each plate. 

The old design is first removed from the 
plate by rubbing it over with a strong 
solution of caustic potash or soda, which 
destroys the image upon the plate. Then 
he reproduces the grajn, and at the same 
time resensitises the plate to take up a 
new image, by immersing it in the alum 
acid bath for three or four minutes’ 
duration : a final wash with clean water 
and sponge completes the whole procedure. 
This procedure would not be satisfactory 
for aluminium plates, unless supplemented 
with mechanical graining. 

Another important factor is that the 
grain upon the aluminium plate is much 
more vulnerable than the zinc one, as 
it is more easily flattened and damaged in 
the operation of “ cleaning-up ” ; a very 
important consideration where “ correc- 
tions ” or “ alterations ” have to be made 
upon them. 

Next we come to the important question 
of “Cost.” In this comparison zine ts 
the cheaper of the two metals. Despite 
one or two crisis periods When an abnormal] 
temporary reduction has been made 
upon certain sizes of aluminium plates, 
zinc still can give a good margin of 
economy of price to alumimium. 

In modern workshops then where an 
almost exclusive use of metal plates are 


between fine 


resorted to for printing surfaces, this 
question of prime cost is a governing 
factor. And although the market fluctua- 
tions of these two metals are never fully 
constant, it may safely be said that 
zinc still remains the cheapest and most 
popular substitute for hthographic stone. 

The next important advantage which 
zinc possesses over its competitor alumi- 
nium is, that it enjoys a greater immunity 
from 

OXIDATION TROUBLES. 


Aluminium is much more susceptible 
to oxidise during the regular lithographic 
operations, and the oxide thus formed 
is much more difficult to remove than 
from zinc. 

We have seen aluminium plates oxidise 
during the innocent operation of “ cleaning 
up,” this trouble being so bad as to spoil 
the design upon the plate. 

It may however be remarked that this 
defect may be largely guarded against 
by the use of a non-corrosive etcher ; 
characteristic is there 
without this safeguard. 

It may be further explained that this 
oxidation of metal plates is a serious item 
in lithography, as when it once occurs, it 
is most troublesome to remove. 

Each little oxidation spot takes up 
ink, which prints as firmly as the legiti- 
mate work of the job; when this occurs 
“stipple ” or“ splash” work, 
it becomes a most formidable task to 
remove it, hence the need to select the 
metal that is least prone to this drawback. 


nevertheless the 


(To be continued.) 


Machines and presses of all kinds are 
better on metal or concrete than on wood 
foundations, as the saturation of a wooden 
floor with lubricating oil renders it inflam- 
mable. 
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© Tri-Colour Blocks. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HERE are two methods of working 
the collodion emulsion (Collodio 
Bromide), viz., coating the plates 

with unwashed emulsion, and removing 
the by-products of the formation of silver 
bromide just before in the 
camera, or, after the emulsion is made and 


exposure, 


has ripened, the solvents are allowed to 
evaporate, the residue is then washed until 
the by-products are removed, and re- 
dissolved in fresh solvents. 

The washed emulsion method is that 
most generaly employed because the 
emulsion in that state can be marketed 
easily and it will keep in good condition 
almost indefinitely. 

Unwashed emulsion must be 
the and if proper 
are for its 
yields better results than the washed 
process, is more sensitive, and has greater 


made by 
facilities 
manufacture, it 


operator, 
provided 


freedom from spots. 

Briefly the method is this: First, a 
plain coHodion must be made, and this 
oshould be made in bulk—not less than a 
winchester at a time - -and should not be 
used in less than a month after mixing, 
so that time is given to allow the precipita- 
tion out of various silicacious constituents 
of the pyroxylme, that must cause spots, 
&e., unless removed, and which cannot 
be so removed by any other method, 
than the one of allowing spontaneous 
exmose to act. 

Collodion made and emulsified with silver 
bromide within a few hours or even days 
is sure to be unsatisfactory, but it the 
plain collodion has had time to become 
quite clear before emulsification, no dith- 
culties will be met with. 
used for making collodion can be pur- 


The pyroxyline 


chased in two forms, viz., as gun-cotton 
(Penrose or Johnson’s) or a Schering’s 
Cellodin (perhaps now not  procurable). 
When this cellodin is used for making 
the collodion it can be used in a week or 
ten days, as it does not deposit much 
residue after standing, as the silicacious 
matter has been already removed by 
standing before evaporation of original 
solvents. Plain collodion then 
up of: 
Schering’s Cellodin... 
Methylated Alcohol 
(free from Minera- 
lised Spirit) 30 ozs. 
Methylated Ether .720 40 ozs. 
schering’s Cellodin is sold in cakes, 
each equivalent toone ounce of pyroxyline, 
but as these cakes when fresh are soft 
and moist, afterwards get harder, the 


is made 


l} cakes. 


partition cannot be given by weight but 


as above } cake. 

Cut up the cellodin in small shreds 
and soak all night in the ether, then add 
the alcohol, and shake until the cellodin is 
dissolved ; if cellodin is fairly dry this 
dissolution may take a few hours with 
agitation at frequent intervals. 

When ceHodin is allows to 
stand a week at least for all air to be 
expelled. 


dissolved 


When gun-cotton is used this 
is the formula : 
Gun-cotton (Penrose or 


Johnson’s) ; 1} ozs. 
Methylated Alcohol (free 

from Mineralised 

Spirit) 30 ozs. 
Methylated Ether .720 40 ozs. 


Put the cotton into a clean bottle then 
pour in the alcohol and allow to soak 
well into cotton, then add the ether five 
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ounces at a time until cotton is dissolved, 
which it usually does quite readily ; then 
stand away for a month until it ts clear, 
and whenever the bottle is handled, care 
must be taken not to disturb the whitish- 
grey sediment accumulated on the bottom. 

The pyroxyline is perhaps best when 
made at home, and when paper ts nitrited 
instead of cotton wool; to do this an 
evaporating dish as used for boiling down 
a silver bath is required, fitted on a 
water bath which can be kept at a tem- 
perature of 160°F. 

Into the porcelain dish pour 4 ounces 
of nitric acid, then add 6 ounces of 
sulphuric acid, a little at a time and stir 
well; test temperature with a thermo- 
meter and when cooled down to 160°F, 
place dish on water bath at that tempera- 
ture, In this immerse two or three 
sheets of Whatman’s hand-made paper, 
tom up into small pieces, placing cach 
piece in the mixed acids with a glass rod. 
Whenall is in,cover up the dish and allow 
the acids to act for twenty minutes, then 
pour acid solution away and replace with 
cold water, and keep the dish under the 
tap and the paper shreds well moved 
about, until on testing with blue litmus 
paper there is no trace of any acid reac- 
tion ; the pyroxyline is drained and spread 
out to dry on a clean cloth ; when dry can 
be stored for use in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, covered with one thickness of 
book-muslin_ till required, 

Calico, linen, hemp or filtering paper 
can be used for making good pyroxyline 
especially useful for bromide of silver 
emulsion, 

Next month the formula for the 
emulsion, &c., will be given. 


For waste paper a closed bin preferably 
of metal or metal lined should be pro- 
vided. 


Printing on Cellulord. 


ANY printers do not care to take 
a job that includes printing on 


celluloid, and yet it is a material 
that, in spite of its inflammability, is 
being increasingly used, especially in 
connection with Christmas or other cards. 
Mr. Eugene St. John, writing in the 
“ American Printer,” says :—*“ The hand- 
somest celluloid novelties, from which 
the ink cannot be rubbed off, are made by 
printing on any sort of paper, cardboard 
or other material used with an alcohol- 
proof ink, and then treating afterwards 
with ceHuloid varnish, This is the better 
method, as a better print is obtained, 
and the work endures under handling, 
as in the case of celluloid playing cards. 
A printer can undertake such work with 
safety. Printing is done in the regular 
way, but with ink that will stand an 
alcohol varnish, which may be obtained 
from the principal ink makers. The work 
should be sent for varnishing to a concem 
specialising in this line. Tf the printer 
takes an order to print on celluloid he may 


get from the ink-maker an ink for printing 


on celluloid. The press must be washed 
perfectly clean, so that no grease may get 
into the mk. A very hard impression 
with somewhat more squeeze that in 
regular printing, is used, and a = rather 
heavy supply of imk. The best printing 
is secured running at speeds of from eigh- 
teen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
impressions an hour. The ink does not 
print well at slow speed. The sheets 
cannot be piled, as this would cause smear- 
ing, but must be laid out singly on trays, 
and alowed to dry overnight before 
handling. The ink should be bought 
in tubes to avoid waste from rapid 
drying. 
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Anglo Engraving Company, Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, E.C. 
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Secretary -- 


Mr. E. A. WaLMISLEY, 
Solicitor, 
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Objects of the Association. 


(a) The furtherance and protection of 
the interests of all persons engaged in the 
trade—the promotion of honourable trad- 
ing --the settlement of all questions of 
trade customs in conducting the business. 

ib) To provide opportunities for the 
discussion of all questions affecting the 
interests of the said business. 

(c) To procure and supply information 
relating to such business to the members. 

(d) To form a provident fund or fund 
for the benefit of its members. 

(m) To form a guarantee fund—and 
to guarantee its members and their con 
tracts in any way the Association may 
think fit. 

(t) To enable its members to combine 
and co-operate in all matters affecting 
their collective interest and welfare. 


The Pro-Lunch. 
T” date for 
December 


the trade luncheon for 
came as early in the 

month as possible, for the first 
Tuesday and the first day of the month 
synchronized. Perhaps it was this early 
date that accounted for the “ very 
select ” company that attended the func- 
tion, and it is worthy of notice that those 
whe put in an appearance remarked that 
it was more by eccident than anything 
else that they had rcalised that the first 
Tuesday in the month came so early. Is 
this another argument why the Secretary 
should send out notices calling attention 
to the date ? 


Busy photo-engravers have plenty to 
think about and much that demands 
attention, especially in the middle of 
the day, so they may well be excused 
for forgetting a moveable monthly feast, 
even though both the fare and the good 
fellowship to be met with are of the very 
best. Let us hope that with the New 
Year's good resolutions Mr. Secretary 
will make this extra one, and resolve that 
he will not allow any of us to forget the 
lunch in future, that is if he can help it. 


The Vice-President (Mr. A. Dargavel) 
was quite himself once more, and as 
chairman managed to keep us well 
employed, and it is surprising how well 
he does it. It is more surprising how 
quickly the two hours slip by so that 
before we have exhausted th? various 
themes broached by cne and another 
we are reminded that the time has gene 
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and that stern business demands that we 

should break up our family party. 
Every menth seems to add to the value 

cf these meetings, as by the exchange of 

opinions and the narration of varicus 

experiences we gain knowledge that may 


be cf very great valuc at times. For 
instance, we were entertained by the 


narration of similar experiences by two 
houses represented, the though 
practically identical in many respects, 
related to different individuals. 


Cases 


The facts in both cases were exactly 
similar, viz., a traveller applied for a 
position in a certain house and after care- 
ful consideration of the application the 
firm decided to give him the position. 
The immediate results were not satisfac- 
tory, a not unfrequent occurrence, so 
further time for “ making good” 
granted, and su the weeks grew into months 
without the expected results accruing. 
Chance, hewever, brought some light 
and Jed to further investigation which 
resulted in the discovery that the indivi- 
dual in question was drawing a salary as 
traveller from two different firms, and of 
course dividing the orders between them 
with unsatisfactory results to both. 


Was 


That such a trick could be perpetrated 
upon four firms, speaks well for the 
plausibility of the persons applying for 
the positions, but should it ‘not be an 
impossibility for anything of the kind tə 
And we think that the mere 
narration of the experiences at the 
trade luncheon will put those who were 
present upon their guard, and if it should 
prevent any house from falling a victim 
to a similar attack, the cost of one hun- 
cheon at the very least will be provided 
for. j 

Another point that came up for dis- 
cussion was the question of long credit 


succeed ? 


— 


taken by some customers, and how it can 
be remedied. One house was bold enough, 
and felt themselves strong enough, to 
demand that customers should conform 
to their terms of one month only, and if a 
customer persistently refused to pay up 
promptly at the appointed time he was 
quietly dropped, and the representative 
of the firm in question assured in that 
they had found the practice of great 
value to them, inasmuch as they could 
do a much larger turnover, and conse- 
quently secure a greater profit, without in 
any way increasing their capital. 


Now it is an open secret that manv of 


the process-engravers’ customers take an 


undue length of credit, certainly not with 
the sanction of the engravers, and it has 
often been wondered how this could be 
remedied. ls the experience related above 
a guide. If we all drop supplying a 
house that does not pay promptly it will 
be ne for them to mend their 
ways. 

Of course the effect: of the war upon 
busitiess was to the front, and it was 
very gratifying to find that the volume 
of business had not decreased to the 
extent at first expected, and that now the 
Original scare is passing away and it is 
found that the ordinary business of the 
country is being conducted upon sound 


necessary 


lines there was a general tendency to 
an increased number of orders coming 


through, and that the value had also 
shewn a like improvement. 

The lunch next month will be 
Tuesday, January 5th. Will every pro- 
cess-cngraver make a note of this? and 
so ensure that the first lunch of the New 
Year shall be a record in the numbers 
attending. Wt are quite Sure they will 
find it worth their while to put in an 
appearance. 


on 
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Credits and 
Delinquent Debtors. 


N the subject of credits and delin- 
© quent debtors, A. J. Powers, 
president of the New York Photo- 
Engravers’ Board of Trade says: Every 
day in our industry we must solve the 
problem, shall we extend credit to this 
or that new customer ? 

To obtain a special financial report often 
entails delay, and when obtained its con- 
tents sometimes do not assist us in the 
solution of the problem. 

There is no reason why we should not 
have a well-organized system, giving 
a complete index of that part of the 
photo-engraving buying public who for 
no valid reason are refusing to pay their 
just indebtedness. To be of great benefit 
a system of this kind must have the 
entire assistance and co-operation of 
every member. 

I call upon you all to give our Commit- 
tee on Credits and Delinquent Debtors 
every information and assistance, and to 
give Mr. Palmer, who will be in charge of 
the distribution of the detail, every 
co-operation. 

If the process-engravers of this country 
realised the great importance of keeping 
our Secretary fully informed of the 
methods of those who prey upon the trade 
here, they would enable him to build up 
a complete list of undesirable customers 
and if every house rang up the Secretary 
as occasion required, or better still, made 
and kept a complete private list of the 
names sent by the Secretary, there would 
be fewer bad debts than at present. 
We know a case where a telephone ring 
would have saved a house £25 loss; but 
alas! —— The Secretary’s address is 
Mr. A. E. Walmisley, Cranbrook Cham- 
bers, ford, London, E. 


. 


Does This Strike 
Home ? 


T’S peculiar, but true, that many 
l engravers, after listening to talks 
and reading numerous articles about 
cost finding, finally install a cost system 
in their own establishments and are then 
dissatisfied if their cost records do not 
produce exactly the same figures as those 
they have been accustomed to seeing and 
hearing. Do not lose track of the fact 
that what you may hear about the cost 
of production in other plants is highly 
interesting, but your own cost of produc- 
tion is what you must know and that is 
the thing that is all-important. 

Some are puzzled by the fluctuating 
costs as shown on the job tickets for what 
appear to be the same performances and 
operations conducted at different times. 
Unless vour cost system gives you accur- 
ate facts about your business, it is of no 
real value to vou, and if you find condi- 
tions in your establishment to be startling 
in some respects, do not błame the cost 
system, but look elsewhere for the fault. 
The cost system is merely a recorder 
of transpiring events ; it has no influence 
over them whatever. If vou spent an 
hour and a half at your luncheon, exceed- 
ing your limit for that purpose by thirty 
minutes, you would not blame the clock 
because it pointed to 1.30 p.m., nor would 
you set it back to one o'clock with any 
idea that you had offset the loss by so 
doing. So it is with cost systems. You 
might as well make up your mind that 
losses of time and material, and conse- 
quently money, are always present and 
will inject themselvesatevery opportunity. 
The cost system simply records them as 
they happen and it is for you to know when 
those losses and events occur in abnormal 
quantities. The mere fact that a certain 
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thing can be done at a certain time is no 
evidence that it is done in that length of 
time, all the time, nor is it evidence that 
it can be done repeatedly and at will. 
By consulting the records of athletic 
performances, we find that a certain man 
once sprinted 100 yards in 9 1/5 seconds. 
We find no evidence that this athlete ever 
duplicated that feat and no one can be 
found, including the runner himself, who 
would say that he could go out and sprint 
the distance in record time at will under 
any and all conditions. 


If men, chemicals and machinery could 
be made to work at a given speed and 
perform the same functions day after day, 
it would require but little brains to 
conduct a successful business. There are 
many elements entering into the cost of 
production that are entirely beyond con- 
trol. Let us enumerate a few of them. 
There is the cost of materials, the cost 
of labour, quality of material, lack of 
harmony, faulty equipment, errors, fluc- 
tuations in the volume of business, 
atmospheric conditions, chemical reaction 
and last, but by no means least, the human 
equation. No doubt, a careful analysis 
would produce a great number of other 
elements cach of them a factor in the cost 
of production and, consequently, affecting 
profits and losses. 


From the foregoing you will see the 
folly of arbitrarily trying to sell vour 
product based upon the cost of production 
in each individual case. That is simply 
impossible, unbusinesslike and not to be 
thought of. Yet the knowledge of indivi- 
dual costs enables us to figure out, accur- 
ately, average conditions and average 
costs and in that way we can establish a 
value for our product that is fair alike to 
the consumer and the producer. If 
you were talking about your cost of pro- 


duction on the basis of one month without 
taking into consideration the volume of 
work produced and without classifying it 
according to sizes, you could then get your 
cost of production by one glance at your 
books. Your cost is simply your total 
expense for that period. But in order to 
sell intelligently, we must show the 
relation of every unit of product to the 
total expense ; therefore we have estab- 
lished the hour cost as the basis of our 
calculation. When we know the true 
cost of labour per hour, we also know the 
true cost of every plate produced and with 
those facts hefore us it does not take a 
mathematician to arrive at the selling 
price.—The Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin. 


Ultra-V tolet Rays 
Detect Ink Changes. 


HANGES in documents, made after 
the use of a chemical ink-eraser, 
may be detected by photography, 

with the aid of ultra-violet rays, according 
to Dr. Robert W. Wood. He exhibited 
a paper on which the words “ twenty-four 
hundred dollars ” appeared. The words 
Originally were “ twenty-four dollars.’ 
The change was made by an expert in a 
manner that made it impossible to dis- 
cover any alteration even with a high- 
power magnifying glass. 

Dr. Wood placed the paper under the 
ultra-violet rays and photographed it, 
giving it ten minutes’ exposure, with the 
result that a heavy smudge appeared 
after the words “ twenty-four,” clearly 
showing there had been an erasure and 
something else written m. The explana- 
tion is that the crasure left a stain invisible 
to ordinary light, but shown clearly by 
the ultra-violet rays. 


? 
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The Offset Method.— VIII. 


By Charles Harrap. 


The Harris Press. 

HE latest machine which was shewn 
at the recent Printing and Alied 
Trades’ Exhibition, held at the 

Royal Agricultural Hall, was the No. 34 

S.7.L. type. This machine was fitted 

with a pile feeder and chain delivery, and 

a few words in connection therewith 

will be appropriate. 

As regards the feed on this press, this 
is the newest style of pile feeder, incor- 
porated on the large Harris machines, and 
it enables the printer to put a very large 
quantity of paper in the feed, so that there 
is sufficient paper to keep the machine 
engaged for from four to five hours 
without pulling up. This pile feeder is 
rapid and simple, and convenient for 
handling and adaptability, to all sizes and 
classes of paper. Separation of the top 
sheet is obtained by’ a comber, which 
works on the rear eorners of the sheet, 
combing up the few top sheets; im the 
meantime, the top sheet and pile being 
held by the presser foot. Between the 
presser foot and combers is a vertically 
movable sucker which at the proper time 
descends on the buckle caused by the 
comber and after suction has taken place, 
this sucker moves upward with top shect 
adhering. The presser foot having risen 
from the pile at about the same time that 
the sheet adheres to sucker. 

The action of the presser foot is such 
that it rises from the pile with an upward 
motion and drops immediately with an 
inward descending movement on top of 
the pile, but the under sheet adheres to 
the raising sucker. This presser foot is 
so constructed with a nozzle attachment 
that after descending on top of the pile, 
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a blast of atr passes through the same and 
blows or forces a current of air under the 
sheet which has just been raised by the 
vertically moving suckers, thus effectually 
loosening the top sheet from remainder 
of pile. At this moment, two other 
suckers descend on the sheet at a point 
nearer the leading edge, to which the sheet 
adheres ; the suckers have a vertical and 
forward movement. At the termination 
of the forward stroke of same, the vacuum 
is released, allowing the sheet to let go and 
be carried forward by means of drop 
rolls which convey the sheet to roller 
table. This roller table is to all intents 
and purposes the same as the table used 
on the ordinary style of Harris Friction 
Feeds. 

This feeder can be run at a high speed 
(5,000 per hour) without any undue 
noise or vibration, which, in view of the 
reciprocating motions, would on the face 
of it seem impractical. However, the 
cams having all been very carefully 
figured and all of the same being keyed to 
act in time, allows of a smooth working 
mechanism, requiring considerably less 
power than the friction feed. Jn the 
28in. x 34in, running at 
5,000 per hour with a 400 pound pile of 
paper, requires only 1/16 h.p. to operate 
this portion of the machine. 

The suckers heretofore mentioned are 
made of metal, practically indestructible, 
and feed all weights of paper. Rubber 
suckers are supplied which serew on easily, 


size feeder, 


in place of metal suckers, for use in feeding 
light weights of cardboard and also some 
kinds of paper. This extra cardboard 
attachment uses rubber suckers in all 
four places and in the case of front or 
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vertically moving suckers, which take the 
sheet from the combers, there is an extra 
height gauge to be attached. This can 
be left on and the metal suckers made to 
replace the rubber suckers for feeding 
ordinary weights of paper, obviating any 
time being lost in removing the height 
‘gauge. These suckers are readily screwed 
in by hand. 


The Delivery in connection with this 
machine is very different to that previously 
referred to of the jogger type, and is 
unlike the ordinary chain delivery. The 
delivery on the “ Harris” is certainly 
actuated by a continuous chain, but the 
mechanism and adjustments are different 
and three sets of grippers have been 
incorporated. The delivery has been 
designed to slacken in speed as the sheets 
are taken, and thus a gentle motion is 
introduced when the sheets are put into 
the jogger. With this type of delivery 
the jogger board is somewhat lower than 
is the case with the other deliveries on 
the Harris presses, and does not extend 
quite so far out beyond the machine in 
proportion to those of the smaller presses. 
Accurate register can be obtained on this 
machine at a speed of 3,000 impressions 
an hour whether on colour or black work, 
and as was noticed at the Exhibition, 
some excellent prints have been obtained 
from this machine, The well-known 
house, The United States Litho Company, 
Washington, bought eight of these large 
machines for colour work, and have since 
ordered eight more machines; and the 
Otis Lithographic Company, Cincinnati, 
have ordered ten machines. These two 
orders represent some of the 
individual orders ever placed for offset 
presses : a number of well-known houses 
in Great Britain and on the Continent are 
users of the “ Harris ” Offset Presses. 


largest 


a) 


These machines are made in sizes from 
crown to quad demy to suit all require- 
ments, and some 2,000 machines are in- 
stalled and working inall parts of the world. 


Hints for Beginners. 


The Negative—Preparation. 


HE making of first-class negatives 
has been greatly facilitated of 


late years by the improvement in 
cameras, lamps, ctc., and the placing upon 
the market chemicals which have at- 
tained a high standard of purity. Stil, 
from time to time, difficulties present 
themselves and even the best men are 
inconvenienced more or less at some 
period or other. 

One is warned that only good plate 
glass should be selected for negatives, 
yet it is not the good fortune of everyone 
to be in a position to select. The glass 
is given out from stock and sometimes is 
of very doubtful quality ; and even with 
the best that is supplied, scratches soon 
make an unwelcome appearance and 
many a good negative has to be thrown 
aside, especially when the scratches are 
due to the stripping knife or from hning 
up on the negative. They show up in 
abundance when the development, owing 
to under exposure, has been forced. This 
forcing also renders conspicuous dirt, 
that would otherwise remain impercep- 
tible. By a good exposure on the metal, 
and swinging the lamp, they can often 
be printed through, but gencrally speaking 
the result is not satisfactory. Moreover, 
the practice of letting a doubtful negative 
pass brings no credit to the operator. 
There is nothing so unsettling to a reputa- 
tion than to have the printer sending nega- 
tives back. One is sometimes compelled, 
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owing to rush conditions, to send a bad 
negative through, and should it pass 
muster, the misfortune is, other bad ones 
are apt to follow. 

The beginner is strongly advised to 
place a doubtful negative in the sink right 
away. The time spent in intensifying it 
two or three times to bring it up to the 
mark, and thus risking a stain in the 
end: or the time given over to slow cutting 
if the negative is hard, is too often wasted. 
Make another exposure. You will pro- 
bably be correct the second time or at 
any rate sufficiently good for plain sailing, 
and you will have gained experience. 
Exposure in operating is everything, and 
no conjurer’s tricks in the dark room will 
make up for what has been lost in the 
camera. You may get the points that 
will satisfy the printer, but the detail 
essential to the etcher may be missing. 
It is sometimes argued that the etcher 
wants too much. He may. Try and give 
him all he asks; by so doing you will 
become more proficient in your craft. 


Old negatives should be allowed to soak 
in a solution of nitric acid for several hours. 
By this method the film is loosened from 
the glass and should readily yield when 
scrubbed under running water. The plate 
is then wiped with a piece of rag and 
given a final rinse under the tap before 
being placed in a rack to dry. Before 
preparing the plate with the collodion it 
will be necessary to clean it thoroughly 
with alcohol to which a little iodine has 
been added, finally polishing with a 
chamois leather or papier Joseph. A 
thin solution of rubber is passed round the 
edges with a brush or cotton wool, and the 
plate is ready for use. 

Great care must be taken: in sorting 
up the cleaned glass or you will waste 
precious minutes in searching for plates 


which are minus scratches, often, perhaps, 
looking at the same plate several times. 
All marked plates should be put aside for 
line or for coarse grain work. To avoid 
danger where scratches are only slight, 
a substratum can be employed with great 
success. Take a sixty ounce bottle con- 
taining some broken glass; drop in the 
white of a new laid egg, add a little water, 
and shake well. Again add water until 
the bottle contains about forty ounces of 
liquid, finally adding ten drops of ammonia: 
filter. 

With this to hand we revert to the pro- 
cess of washing the glass when first taken 
from the acid trough. After swilling 
under the tap the albumen is poured 
on in one corner and allowed to run all 
over the plate and off into the sink. A 
second application is made in the same 
manner and the plate is placed in the 
draining rack. 


fixing the Price. 
A Hint for the Process Engravers. 

s there any reason for letting the 
| customer fix the price ? The printer's 

employees do not let him fix the price 

on their labour, they tell him what wage 
they will work for and how many hours 
per day or week for that wage, and if he 
does not see fit to pay it they decline to 
perform the work. The paper dealer does 
not allow him to fix the price on what 
he sells. Printers may well compare this 
method of selling labour and paper with 
the way so many sell their product, which 
is almost a proposition of getting what 
they can. = It is absolutely necessary to 
lay aside some of this fear of the ‘ other 
fellow.” He must know the proper price 
that his own plant can produce work for, 
and to do that he must know the cost. 
—Printing Trade News. 
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Tt was a real pleasure 


M" AND THE DOG. 
to write of the blotters issued by the 


Jo. Anderson Print Shop, under the 
title at the head of this paragraph. 

The illustrations have now been worked up 
into book form, and we sav without hesitation 
that they will prove the finest advertisement 
‘ Jo. Anderson ”’ ever conceived. 

The human interest so cleverly caught, the 
beauty of the production, combined with the 
choice simplicity ot the whole, stamps it as one of 
the very best pieces of advertising we have ever 
seen. 

One of the verses will show enough of the 
strain to give an idea of the human interest 
referred to :— 

If dogs were fashioned out of men, 

What breed of dog would I have been r 

And would J e’er deserve caress, 

Or be extolled for faithfulness 

Like my dog here. 
Jo. Anderson says he hopes his readers 
will like it- -that it will add one more smile to 
your day and incidentally give an inkling of 
the classy work he does.” Yes, it does this 
and more. It will live with the reader when much 
that is more pretentious will be forgotten 

Any of our readers can procure a copy from 
the printer, Jo. Anderson, 416). St. Sacramento, 
California, by sending half-a-dollar, and the 
investment will be well repaid. 


oO Diera, the house journal of the 
advertising department of The Curtis 
Publishing Company fulfils its mission 


in that it helps to educate the advertiser. 

It is well produced, well written in an attrac- 
tive and convincing manner, and is undoubtedly 
of service to the Curtis Company, and to the 
advertiser l 

We think the leaves might be made a little 
more interesting. It hardly appeals either to the 
wsthetic or to the man in the street, To our 
mind it is too dull and lacks that finish found in 
the inside pages. 


MoOpEL ENGRAVING PLANT is the title of 
A a well got up booklet issued by the 

Folsom and = Sunnergen Co., Boston, 
Mass. If the illustrations are a sure guide to 
the premises and plant then without doubt the 
title is well deserved, and the specimens of work 
shewn are certainly well done. 

The plant is all on one floor, seemingly the top 
floor of the building, which is divided off as 
requirement needs, All is admirably arranged 
for the expeditious completion of the work in 
hand. 

lf all process-engravers could arrange their 
plants in hke manner it would raise the trade 
to the highest pitch of efficiency. 


T AUSTRALIAN PHOTO Review, issued 
by the Kodak Company of Australia 

is a well-produced and = interesung pro- 
duction, it shews some very good illustrations 
and has some very useful information. lt 
certainly reflects great credit upon editor, 
blockmaker and printer, for it will take its 
place, by virtue of right, among the publications 
of a similar character in this country, and shows 
that the Colonial house can turn out work of 
what they have every right to be proud. 


T I T.U. COURSE oF [ĪNSTRUCTION IN 
PRINTING. Sometime since the “ ln- 
land Printer ” developed a system of 


trade education by which it was made possible 
to tell why a piece of composition was good or 
bad. 

This has been reduced to a correspondence 
system and during the last few vears, thousands 
of students have been enrolled from every Eng- 
lish-speaking country throughout the world, 
and report of the instruction in the highest 
terms. 

We would recommend all young men, and 
even those no longer young, who have a desire 
to advance themselves, to take up this course, 
and we can promise them they will not be disap- 
pointed. 


p'è a printogram, published monthly by 
The Federated Press of Montreal. 
First appeared in March this vear. 

It is frankly stated in the first number that 
the issues would be “chuck full of bright, 
breezy material that should be of interest to the 
average man,” and this claim is well sustained 
in the suceceding numbers. But why, oh why 
that succession of grcen, green, green, in the 
next three numbers, until the June No. jis 
practically all green, and had it not been that the 
July issue suddenly changed colour we think 
the “average man" would have been inclined 

to drop the perusal of the monthly. 

The care taken in the preparation and pro- 
duction of this monthly will surely bring its 
reward to the printing house issuing it, for it is 
well executed and shews that the service of the 
house ts evidently intended to be of the greatest 
use to those emploving it. 

So far, with the exception named, this is one 
of the best house journals we have seen from the 
other side. 


RAPHICA, a periodical of protest against 
G waste-baske printing, is the house 
‘ournal of The ilerald Press, ot Montreal. 
It, as well as its supplements are exceedingly 
well produced and shews a nice artistic taste in 
the selection of types, «e. Ae. 
A booklet such as this sent to a prospective 
customer must inevitably impress him as to the 
ability of the house producing it. 
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IRON PERCHLORIDE 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


JOHNSONS 


COLLODION 


AN ACCURATELY STANDARDIZED PRODUCT. 


| 
| 
JOHNSONS 


We purchase Residues of every description, treat them scientific- 
ally and pay full market prices for Metal Contents. 


NEW PRICE LIST JOHNSON & SONS, 
Post Free on Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 
Application. Cross Street, Finsbury, LONDON. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd., Per annum, post free: British Isles and Canada, 6S., Colonies and abroad, Bs. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.j, 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia: —MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS & TAY0R,) Ada (WENE. 7? 
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Use Wratten Panchromatic Plates 
for all Reproduction Work. 


Ordinary Plate. 


The photograph on the left, taken on an 
Ordinary plate, and that on the right, 
taken on a Wratten Panchromatic, show 
a remarkable difference. It is most pro- 
nounced in the Belgian red, yellow and 
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Wratiea Panchromatic with K3 Filter. 


black on the extreme left. In addition 
to this correct colour rendering, there 
are many other reasons why process en- 
gravers should use Wratten Panchromatic 
Plates. May we tell you what they are ? 


Write for *‘ Reproiuction Work with Dry Plates,’ sent post free. 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Three Black Inks it pays 
to use: 


“J.K.” BLACK at 16—A fine ink (for good half-tone printing). 
“TRIUMPH” BLACK at 2/6—A superfine ink (for high-grade half- 


tone printing). 


“FLEET” BLACK at 3/-—An extra superfine ink (for proving half- 
tone and other blocks, and for the highest class of half-tone 


printing). 


JOHN KIDD & CO., LIMITED, 


11 WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Midland Branch: 40 Church Street, Birmingham. 


This Journal is printed with Kidd's Zenith Black (quick-drying) at 2/3 per pound 


Digitized by Google 
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Why not use the best 
Three-colour Inks? 


You take every care to get the best apparatus, the best screens, 
the best plates or emulsions. Why not take as much care 
to get the best inks for proofing and for printing? Kidd’s 
have devoted as much study to the perfection of Photochrome 
Inks as you have to the perfection of the blocks, with the 
result that their inks are now the finest in the world for 
three-colour printing. They are, really. - - - 


JOHN KIDD & CO. LIMITED, 


11 WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Midland Branch: 40 Church Street, Birmingham. 


This Journal is printed with Kidj’s Zenith Black (quick-drying) at 2/6 per pound. 


KOH-I-NOOR Screens 


for half-tone reproduction in 
monochrome or color, and 


KOH-I-NOOK Special Screens 


for Photogravure 


are unsurpassed for perfection 
of glass, ruling and filling. 


NEW KOH-I-NOOR SCREEN CATALOGUE 
with details and prices of 


Koh-i-Noor Regular Screens, 


ji Economic m 
ji Double 7 
a Photogravure ,, 


free, upon request to :— 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Screens of all makes repaired efficiently, promptly 
and economically. 
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LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANOARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


ECONOMIC SCREENS 


are ruled but not etched, 
Prices 50 per cent. of the 
Original" prices. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out. 


All practical workers recog- Lee 

nise it as an immense im- 

provement. Showing the Re- 
THE LEVY cessed Aluminium 


Frame fitted to all 
Screens without 
extra charge. 


CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, with- 
out extra cost. 


SPECIAL SCREENS FOR PHOTOGRAVURE. 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: 
A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 


1S 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON. E.O. J 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY. 


NO MORE WOOD MOUNTS. 


MARSHALL’S 
Patent =... 


FOR COLOUR AND 


MOUNT "2" 


SAVES HOURS IN MAKE-READY AND MACHINE RUNNING. 


Trimmed to picas or inches, dead level, type high, perfectly 
EVERY true and square, cannot warp or shrink, metal-to-metal when 

surrounded by type, equal to solid metal mounts at one-sixth 
BLOCK of the weight and at the minimum cost. 


AN ABSOLUTELY 4/5 PER SQUARE INCH 
PERFECT MOUNT AT 2 Beyond the ordinary cost of the blocks. 


Send us your next order and try our mounts, you 
will then prove the saving effected by their use. 


Marshall Engraving Company, 


and the 


Marshall Studios, Ltd., 


Telephones : 12-14 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


6740-1 HOLBORN. 


(The Process Photogram.’’) July, 1914. 


Merck S 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


AMMON BICHROMATE, 


INSIST ON— 


BROMIDES and IODIDES, <> 
PYROGALLIC ACID, 
<I IRON PERCHLORIDE, etc., etc. 


They can always be relied on 


AND ARE OBTAINABLE FROM ALL PROCESS HOUSES, OR WHOLESALE FROM 
E. MERCK, 66 Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


FAMOUS PICTURES FROM 
THE ENGLISH GALLERIES 


Autochromes. 
Commercial Illustrations. 


Blocks of the above in three and four colours, also Monochromes, suitable 
for Kalendars, Ink Makers’ Catalogues, etc. 


acs own house, having a large number of such blocks as above, is open to treat 
for the sien of electros from the same. 


Apply Box No. 1256, Office of this Journal, 14 Farringdon Avenue, London. 


iii. 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY. 


Use Wratten Panchromatic Plates 


for all copying and reproduction work. 


Ordinary plate showing false values. Wratten Panchromatic Plate with K 2 Filter. 
Photographs by Halksworth Wheeler, Folkestone. 


Here are two reproductions from photographs of a coat of arms, the outstanding colours of which are 
red, yellow, and black. 
The ordinary plate falsifies the colour values and gives a very unsatisfactory reproduction of the original. 
The Wratten Panchromatic Plate, on the other hand, gives a perfectly satisfactory reproduction of the 
| original because each colour has its true value. 
| Use Wratten Panchromatic Plates for all reproductions and copying. They will enable you to satisfy 
your customers and bring you more orders. 
Write for our booklet “ Reproduction Work" free. 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


LE PROCEDE 


Monthly Review of Photo-mechanical Processes. 
Editor—H. CALMELS., Established 1899. 
The only periodical in the French language entirely devoted 


to Photo-engraving Trades and Allied Arts. ( : r 
Free Employment Bureau - Insertion, free of charge, of Supple- a ? u r e 
ments presenting special interest or demonstrating a new process. 


Offices: PARIS- XIVe— 4150 Boulevard du Montparnasse. 


Advertisement Rates. £ $ Subscription Rates. 
Full page, Twelve inonths, 16 &#0 Per Annum (January to December). 
F Six months, 10 50 Fr.6 — 5/8 — 81.20. 
Half-page, Twelve months, 9 4 | Each issue, post free, 6d. — 12 cents. . . . 
< Six months, 6 80 Free sample issue on application. with thin cross lines, 


Subscriptions received, London, at The Process Monthly Office, deeply etched, and 


and Chicago, at The Inland Printer Office. permanent— | 50 line 


most popular ruling. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS : AAS HO 2 A AS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 6x12... 15 10 


Published Bi-monthly, 
THE ublished Bi-monthly IBxI5 .. 27 0 
Sample Copy, 1/- l $ <2 
ene ieee A Samples and full particu. 
PRINTER. Foreign Subscription, 


7/6 per annum. 


Eray nme ponin. iormaticn on Le sar Repeadue! F. ae BROWN & CO., 
tions in Colours an onochrome with every n T, i i iali 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable poitfolio of pictorial croen Spectalists, 


54 Guthlaxton St., LEICESTER. 


reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. ‘Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 


Leicester: De Montfort Press. 
London: Thanet House 231 & 232, Strand, W.C. 


iv. 


A WONDERFUL COLLECTION 
OF ART PRINTING, &c. 


20th YEAR 
OF 
PUBLICATION. 


MANY NEW 
FEATURES. 


FOR 
INSTRUCTION 
AND 
RECREATION. 


AN IDEAL 
GIFT BOOK. 


PENROSE’S 


ANNUAL 


THE PROCESS YEAR BOOK. :: x 


Contains :—67 Photogravure, 3 Offset. and 28 Multicolour 
(3, 4. 5 and 6-colour) Half-tone Plates; 20 2-colour and 40 
Monochrome subjects showing examples of Line and Half- 
tone work. and 160 papes of instructive and interesting 
articles on subjects connected with Printing, Photo: Engrav- 
ing, Poster Stamps. Designing, Photography. Advertising, 
&e., by expert ihare, The text is beautifully printed in 
two colcurs on antique paper. and the binding is quite 
original, having the design printed in black ink on orange- 
coloured cleth. The whole book forms a standard example 
of British Printing, &c. The Editor of the * Process Monthly” 


recommends this book to every progressive Photo Engraver. 


Published by 


PERCY LUND, HUMPHRIES & Co., Ltd., 


The County Press, BRADFORD. 
Obtainabie from 
A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


And at the Offices of ‘** The Process 
Engravers’ Monthly,” 12-14 Farringdon 


Avenue, E.C. Fa Date 


eee eee eee ee 


"= IQIS. 


iis ila wee 


PRICE 
POST FREE a 
Inland 5/6. Abroad 7/6. e Order 
— Pa Form. 
Pr To the Editor, 


” Process E ngravers' Monthly, 
12-14 Farringdon Avenue. 


, . copy 
% a” LETERE TTE: . 
Please forward copies 


of PENROSE'S ANNUAL, 
Vol. XX., of the year 1915, for which / 


ONCIORE oriasi being 5/- per copy and......... postage. 


bosset Hee eee we o > oro CHEE FS ae raeseensessesesssesess * seeees 


TRO eee EERE eee EH HER EEE EE EEE EHH HH EEE EERE OEE 


Darai Google 


LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
. TONE WORK. : 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


ECONOMIC SCREENS 


are ruled but not etched. 
Prices 50 yer cent. of the 
' Original" prices. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out 
All practical workers recog- 

| nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


THE. LEVY 
CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, with- 
out extra cost. 
SPECIAL SCREENS FOR PHOTOGRAVURE. 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: 
A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


showing the Re- 
cessed Aluminium 
Frame fitted to all 
Screens without 
extra charge. 


GRIFFINS 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 
NEEDS OF THE - 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
Specially Invited. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 


PRINTER 


AND STATIONER 


FOUNDED 
1878 


PUBLISHED 
WEEKLY. 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JournaL of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 
THe WEEKLY Newspaper for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
F Circulation World-Wide. of 


What Advertisers say : 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester :— ©“ Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries from India, South and East Africa, apart trom 
Great Britain.” 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A :—'* We have long 
understood the Aritish and Colontal Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain.” 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :—W. C. Foster, 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E. DENT © CO Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985. Wire: ‘‘EOLIPILE, LONDON. ` 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


TEIR Published Bi-monthly, 
BRITISH 
PRINTER. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. 
tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showing 


Sample Copy. 1/- post 
free. 


Foreign Subscription., 
76 per annum. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO. Ltd., 
Leicester: De Montfort Pr ess. 


London: Thanet House. 231 & 232. Strand, W.C 


Published by THe PROPRIETORS at 14 Farringdon Avenue. London, E.C 
Printed by Pace & Tuomas, LTD., 131 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. and Chesham. 
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